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GANDHUrS TALISMAN 


“I will give you a talisman.Whcnever 
you are in doubt or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply 
the following test: 

Recall the face of the poorest and 
the weakest man whom you may 
have seen and ask yourself if the 
step you contemplate is going to be 
of any use to him. Will he gain 
anything by it ? Will it restore him 
to a control over his own life and 
destiny ? In other words, will it lead 
to Swaraj for the hungry and 
spiritually starving millions ? 

f 

Th^n you will find your doubts and 
your self melting away.” 





Education for Peace* 


H.aTEiE DALAI LAMA 


' I Abstract I 

His Holiness The D(M Lam in his extension lecture at NCERT spoke of the exceptional 
intellectual cMities and cpialities possessed by human beings, whidi nu^ Ihem superior 
to all other species. These qualities could he developed and nurtured ihrough education 
to help man achieve higfier levels of development. He referred to tine rich legacy cf 
Indian tradition, its ancient system of education, which promoted spirituality ard 
produced great thinkers, philosophers and spiritual leaders. The inculcation (rfgood 
human qualities like compassion, respect and sense of trutinfulneas, caring, etc. have 
been a part of tine Indian way cf life. But now when India has adtieoed tremendous 
progress, there is a decline in human values. The modem education system has no place 
for spirituality whereas human values are essential for leading a happy life. Human 
vcdues, therefore, have to be brought in the education system but witiiout attaching 
titem to any religion, Friendly relationships with otiiers according to Him are essential 
for peace. Modem society is becoming increasingly interdependmt hence learning to 
live together in the family, witii nei^ours is essential for national and world peace. 
Children from young age have to he made aware of the interdependence between human 
beings. 

Welcoming His Holiness, Prof. J.S. Pjfput, Director, NCERT focussed on NCERTs 
commitment to work for promotion oftix human values for tiie benefit ofddldren of 
India andfor mainiammg world peace. Dr Karan Stngfi, HonTile Member cf Parliament 
and former President, NCERT also spoke of importance of education as a means of 
instilling universal values, environmental values and social values for promoting peace 
at the national, regional and world levels. 


I think the significant factoi which 
makes human beings extraordinaiy is the 
human brain or intelligence. Th»e are 
thousands of different species, who like 
human beings have emotion; experience 


certain limited interaction, happiness and 
desu% to overcome suffering, All species 
have the same feelings, same desires and 
are of the same nature, But the human 
beings because of an evolved brain or 


^Extension Lectoie delivered on 4 Janueiy 2002 at NCERT 
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intelligence are mudi different from 
other species. Therefore, intelligence, I 
think, draws the demarcation line 
between human beings and non-human 
bongs. Of course, 1 am not talking about 
God or Goddessess which is something 
different. I am also not talking about 
ghosts, some glmsts, I think even mi^t 
be very intelligent. I am simply talldng 
on the basis of what we are observing on 
this small planet. The social devdopment 
and human civilization are also very 
much related to human intelligence. 
Basically all human beings have some 
potenti^ty — some sort ^ intelligence. 
But with &e help of education—true- 
education, human nature, human ability, 
huma^ potential or human intelligence 
become more active or could be 
activated. Those nations who have better 
sy^l^ qf education were able to apply 
th^ inxellig^e and have achieved 
hig^r level of development. Thus, 
education has emerged as a very 
important factor for development of 
human society today. Everywhere and 
everybody have begim to realize the 
impoRance of education. Accordingly, 
everywhere people, governments, 
individuals or NGOs are making every 
effort either to promote or acquire better 
education. CivEizatipn of India-or Kiarat 
is very old and I think this country has 
, Pgp4pced bp 8t| jj^gian braips at different 
pc^ts of tune in Ae past such as Lord 
:.‘8uddha>>¥intdMdiavixa and tile LordSri 


>.'lCriahn§. Human beings like Lord 
*jBu4^a»)wd Lord Mahavira were great 
ipMlacthals, tidukei^^dgreataj^iiiitnal 
tite <jWge ntimber of 
^[dritud. masters produced 


by this country is unpaxallel in the history 
of mankind. 

The ancient education of this country 
had a dose link with spirituality. For 
example, Nalanda Unlversit—very 
centre of ancient education—had 
promoted spiritual education. The 
atmosphere ^ education had fostered 
unique human relationships. Teacher or 
Guru and student or dida or disciple, had 
a very intimate relationship like that of 
the fatiier and tiie son or perhaps like 
parent and their children. So along with 
acquisition of knowledge students were 
gaining the experience of spirituality. 
Good human qualities like respect, sense 
of compassion, sense of caring for 
anotiier. genuine sense of brotherhood 
and sisterhood, etc, were inculated 
automatically and simultaneously along 
with acquisition of knowledge. Even in 
ancient times some of those dedicated 
brilliant people sometimes might have 
created problems. But on the whole, 
during ancient times, highly educate^ 
people were more honest and more 
truthfu,. Now in modem times the 
'secular education' or education of 
secular nature is not much related to 
spirituality or religious tradition. In a 
way that is good and suitable, especially 
for a coimtry where multi-religion, multi¬ 
culture and diversities exist. But non- 
indysion of knowledge of religion, 
information about religion in secular 
education has in-buQt danger of 
negJectMg basic human values. This is 
my foeling. This.is my view. For example, 
an impiessipl^' has been created in a 
-modem society that values like 'love', 
'compassion' and 'forgiveness' are 
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religious matters. In the secular society 
these great human values are neglected 
because these are unfortunately coiui- 
dered as religious matters, thus the 
modern secular education system is 
different from the ancient Nalanda 
tradition of education, where 
information about religion and spiritua¬ 
lity were part of classroom discourse. The 
modem Question system in diis country 
firstly was introduced by the British 
imperialists which, I thinly mostly was 
carried out or has copied the western 
education system and has produced 
many positive as well as negative results. 
Now in Europe and America, modem 
education system, thougjh has generated 
economic propserity and technological 
development, it has also created prob¬ 
lems in ibmily life and society. Though 
every aspect of the society and style of 
life has been modernized, western people 
as 'human beings' are not necessarily 
happy one. Thougjh tmodem system of 
education has inculcated knowledge, 
ability and aU types of efficiency, it has 
failed to inculcate the values like 
compassion, respect for others, love and 
tolerance. Life of the educated people, 
today, are dominated by self, ego, 'I' 
feeli^ too much of egoistic feeling. Of 
course, the strong feding of self is also 
necessary, Without feeling of strong'self 
you cannot develop self-confidence, you 
cannot develop determination or 
pown. Therefore, horn the Buddhists' 
viewpoint, I feel like Bodhisatwa, who 
really dedicate oneself to remove the 
miseries of al^ other sentinel beings. The 
Bodhisatwa practice inculcates in you a 
strong sense of determination. I firmly 


feel like those Bodhisatwa practioners 
who have strong positive ego such as 'I 
can do,' 'I dedicate musdf for the benefit 
to others. That kind of sdf ego is positive. 
But self ego could be negative too. Due 
to self ego, there is no hesitation to exploit 
others, bullying others, abusing others, 
idling lies, and initiate conflict. So the sdf 
ego could be both positive emd negative. 

India has achieved tremendous 
progress after 50 years of its indepen¬ 
dence. But at the same time 'human 
problems', 'man-made problems', 
'human-created problems' highlight 
decline of humari values. I think there is 
a difference between the life of people 
belonging to the rural areas and the 
urban areas. On some occasion when I 
had visited Ladakh and Lahul Spiti in the 
decades of sixties and seventies, some 
local officilas like DC, SP on a number of 
occasions informed me that the local 
people even if they are uneducated are 
very honest and humane. Crime rates 
was very low. Today luhan life-style has 
became very fast, and all the time tension 
in life prevails. There is struggle for 
survival through education. Since the 
methods employed were wrong educa¬ 
tion could not guarantee the survival of 
large number ^ people. Due to wrong 
methods of education the youths have 
failed to utilize the benefits of their 
education for survival. Finding no other 
way urban youths opted crime for 
survival, pue to that reason crime 
flourished in urban areas. With the 
increase in incidence of crime;, members 
of the society have started feeling more 
insecure, become fearful and more 
suspicious. As a result, sometimes it 
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becomes difficult to trust one another. I 
thiiik that fear and distrust are the worst 
kind of enemy for the development of a 
peaceful society, happy society and a 
compassionate society. Considering 
these facts we have to re-examine our 
.•methodology of education and to think 
critically alxmt the values highlighted in 
ancient system of education which had 
conceived education not only for gaining 
knowledge but also for achieving 
spirituality simultaneously. 

In ancient times' this country 
was also muli-religlous and multi¬ 
cultural, and different states/areas were 
independent and had no intercon¬ 
nectedness. The life of the people were 
independent. But today the situation is 
different. Today India is intmiatianally 
not only much more interdependent and 
dlNter-cormected, hut also multi-cultural 
and multi-religious. Even in a small 
v." yfUage different sorts of information, 

' djffesavt types of material belonging to 
diffexertt traditions and different 
religious faiths are available, Ln such 
circumstances, religious education may 
invite a number of complications. What 
leUgion to follow? What faith to support? 
There are so many different faiths. But 
what is the harm ki drawing out a kind 
of spirituality, moral ethics from different 
religion; without touching different 
religious iaith. I think that should be 
possible. Actually religbus faith in our 
'Jlrcmnas nnich later. But h^ 

'•>, SUdli as sense of caring for another, sense 
a^'Sesj&ect, love, .we learn since our 
'• Thisse Values are part of our 

^values, of compassion and 


learning from the Guruji comes later.. 
Take my own case. I have learnt right' 
from the first day from birth how much, 
love, care and affection was shown to. 
me 1^ my mother. 1 learnt the teachings^ 
of Lord Buddha at a later stage only at 
the age of five years. So obviously th^ 
religious faith comes later. But the value^ 
of human affection and human care aiu 
ei^erienced since birth. 

Since basic human values and reli4 
giouB fuths are basically integrated, why 
^ religions cannot talk the same subject^ 
Since the human values are inseparable 
from religious faiths, die basic human 
values caimot be 'unique' to one parti¬ 
cular religion, and in that case same 
message of human values should be 
available from different traditions. 
The message about universal values is 
not something different from the reli- 
giouB faiths as there are commonalities 
about value concerns in all religions. 
Education can take this conunon message • 
highli^ting the common values. Siiice' 
religious faith and the human values are., 
. essentially not separate things, it is 
possible to practice universal values 
«' without attaching them to any particular' 
religious faith. Without talking of Lord. 
Buddha, without talking of Nirvana,! 
without talking of Jesus Christ; withoutj 

talking of Mohammad or Sri Krislma, wet 
can teadvsimply about how to be a,'good! 
human being' — how to develop a^ 
happier society and what is lacking ii^ 
modem society, '^king about humanl 
values js central to secular ethics and| 
diould occupy a central place in seculaq 
education. Therefore, common humais 
values are secular and we should giv^ 
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more emphasis on human values. The 
human values eue important not because 
Buddha has said it or Mahavira has said 
it. Human vlues are necessary in order 
to lead a harmonious life—a happy life. 
These human values still act as founda¬ 
tion of education. I have a firm belief that 
no education can succeed without these 
human vedues. 

Instead of taking quotations from holy 
Bcriptuies, we may take quotations from 
the scientists and medical professionals/ 
whose experiments have dearly demons¬ 
trated the bdivaiour of the bal:^ monkey 
separated from the mother and the 
behaviour of monkey baby not s^arated 
from the mother. After few months it 
becomes very dear that those monk^ 
babies who remained with their moth^ 
were found to be generous, happier and 
more peaceful and those monkey babies 
who were separated from their mother 
were found to be more aggressive and 
less peaceful. Medical scientists have 
reported that people who often use the 
word like, 'self, 'me', 'm/, 'I', etc. carry 
greater risk of heart attack. Those who 
always fed 'I', or 'my' their whole mind 
is captive with narrowness. People who 
think more about others' welfare have a 
more holistic and broadened outlook. 
Consequently, one's own problems 
appear insignificant. So I think the 
concept of ego manifrated throgh T'self, 
'me' and 'my' makes a difference in 
emotional levd. Thus we can practise 
basic human values without touching 
upon any religious faith or using any 
quotation horn any religious text 

Globalization has influenced our life 
and mission. Due to tedmology, increase 


in population and inflow of tourists and 
many other factors, the world has 
become doser and heavily interdepen¬ 
dent This interdependence is a new 
rdigion. Under such circumstances, my 
activities affect others and others' 
activities affect me. My interests are very 
much related with others' interests. 
Others' interests ate very much related 
to my interest In modem economy, I 
think, in modem reality, 'T and 'you' 
have been substituted 'we' because 
ever 3 rthing is interdependent 

There chould be peace in society and 
family. If a family has friendly relations 
with neighbours then that family will be 
much happier, more successful, less 
fearful and less jealous. If your relation- 
diip with the neighobom is negative then 
your family may suffer because it will 
always remains feclrful, full of hatred, 
jealousy and suspidon. When you need 
some help, if the rdationship with your 
neighbour is very bad, you may pot' get 
the required help. We have to leam how 
to 'live togethef, we have to leam how 
to 'survive together' as a community. 
Friendly atmosphere and friendly 
relationship between one another is veiy 
essential for our existence. If you have 
plenty of money you may have more 
temporary friends. These friends are 
artificial friends, not genuine friends. You 
may get a genuine human friend only 
when you genuinely show human 
sympathy. It is a process of getting heart 
by giving heart, with a touch of warm 
heart. Then only you will get a genuine 
good friend. Tlwefoxe, in order to build 
a happy sodety, happy family, happy 
community, peace is very essential. 
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Without thinking about Ihe happiness of 
youT neighbour, just thinking about 
yourself your happiness will be a m3rth. 

Why we need secular ethics and non- 
rdigious spirituality? I think in order to 
develop genuine peace, we must 
implemmt the concept of j4himsa or non¬ 
violence, which is a great value high- 
Jjghted in ancient Indian tradition. So 
Awhile we ore promotingi^/ttmsa, we must 
demonstrate the effective methods for 
conflict resolution. How to initiate 
dialogue for peaceful resolution of 
conflict? For that, I think we must come 
together and think together. Mere 
thoretical knowledge of peace and non¬ 
violence is not adequate. We must 
.pradise peace and Ahimsa in our daily 
life. We must find peaceful ways and 
peaceful ways to face the 
. ppcMemsoflife. While we promote non- 
viol^e amd; peace, we must search 
peaceful and non-violent methods to 
. -add]bmsGcnfUct.Inmy opinion, dialogue 
^.one such method. Henly of examples 
'-eB#d drawn from global circums¬ 
tances, national circumstances, family 
drcamstanceB,community circumstan¬ 
ces, village drcumstiaices or individual 
ciicHmstances where methodology of 
dialogue has worked. Thioagfi violence 
you cannot solve any problem. On tiie 
contrary, it may even increase the 
problem. There is no other way except to 
try to evolve mutually agreed resolution. 
' So while we promote peace, I think we 
must also promote the way to solve the 
icsnIUcts. In order to devdop strength 
' nnd Willipower for initiating a dialogue, 
v.ipna neadi^lf'^eonfidence, you need 
- deteiminawii!$«nd.you need realization 


of others' interest which are also as 
important as your own interest. So the 
realization of oneness of humanity mani¬ 
fested through taking care of others is 
important as it is very much related with 
others' Interest. So in taking care of 
others' interest one is essentially taking 
care of one's own interest. 

I think the way we put these conc^ts 
in the children's mind, riglit from the 
kindergEuien and at various levels of 
education are important. The children are 
to practise these values till these become 
tbrir habit. As soon as you visualize some 
conflict, instead of solving it through 
force, immediate response should be 
on how to solve the conflict througli 
dialogue. The students li^t from kinder¬ 
garten diould practise methodology of 
dialogue. In a family if the parents 
quaix^ the students diould express their 
dissent and should piusuade the parents 
for mutually agreed solutions. In all 
spheres of life, mutually agreed solutions 
are the best. This is the surest way to 
achieve peace. 

The faculty of the NCERT who are 
involved in education of the child in 


different capacities have much greater 
responsibility. I really believe you can 
make a great contribution by initiating 
the process of making childt^ human. 


compassionate and peaceful by bringing 
in chimges in their ininds. There is a need 


to cultivate the good qualities and human 
values in childr^ guide them to become 


successful human beings and family 
members. These are some of my bdiefe, 
based on my observations of last few 


decades. If my talk is too infonnal and 


too frank, I apologize, 
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Observatuma by Prcf. J, S. Rajput, Director, 
NCERT 

It is a rare occasion for the NCERT as His 
Holiness has blessed us and has unfolded 
before us an agenda of education for the 
twenty-first century. Today, in his 
discourse, he has placed before us a 
framework of our duties—the kind of 
framework which contributes to alround 
development of an individual and does 
not provide education for examination 
purposes only. We are also very fortunate 
today on this occasion as Dr Karan Singh 
is also amongst us along with His 
Holiness The Dalai Lama. Both of them 
are highly respected all over the country 
and we pay our respects to them. You 
might have observed that His Holiness 
has placed his ideas with great depth and 
devotion. 

I would like to submit to His Holiness 
that the NCERT has to play an important 
role to improve the quality of school 
education in the country. NCERT has to 
contribute for a future cohesive society. 
The nature of education, quality of 
education, relevance of education, and 
utility of education will be determined 
by eforts of many, by efforts of everyone 
but it would also include the efforts of 
the NCERT. I am indeed grateful to you. 
His Holiness, we had the privilege of 
listening to your discomse in which you 
have emphasized what education is, 
what are the objectives of education, how 
education should be imparted, what are 
the significant human values and what 
really could be achieved through love, 
compassion, empathy, and caring for 
others. Your simplicity, humility 
teachings of love, universal brotherhood. 


universal responsibility, endurance and 
compassion make you a great teacher of 
human values in modem turbulent age. 
We have a Nobel Laureate for Peace 
before us. Never before the world was in 
greater need for peace, non-violence, 
trust, respect for diversities, pluralities 
and respect for each other and mutual 
dialogue for peaceful resolution of 
conflicts. Education for Peace could be a 
significant input for transformation of 
mind of our children. In every stage of 
human evolution every society has felt 
that world needs better citizens for a 
better tomorrow. Today also we require 
better citizens, citizens with under¬ 
standing, creative dtiznes and spiritual 
citizens and, therefore, we also add in 
all humility that in transformation of 
better citizens, value education could 
contribute subtantially. We also f^l that 
the presence of Dr Karan Singh has made 
this august gattiering gradous. As an 
outstanding thinker, philosopher and 
statesman he has pro\^ed meaningful 
leadership and achieved corrunendable 
success in discharging delicate and 
onerous duties in diverse areas of public 
life. He, as a statesmarv has hdd so many 
positions, has touched upon so many 
areas of activity whidi are relevant with 
a vision for the future. The Project Tiger 
he had guided for many years. This 
morning he has inaugurated a conference 
on Interfaith Consultation at India 
International Centre. I always think 
whenever 1 meet Dr Karan Singh that 
here is a person who understands India, 
the traditions of Indi^ the richness of 
India, the culture of India and who has 
the vision of a bright future for India. In 
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the presence of these two gracious 
persons known globally/ respected 
globally, our colleagues in the NCERT 
and myself feel deeply honoured. I 
extend a very warm wdcome to them. I 
should have done it earlier but this I am 
doing after the address of His Holiness 
because I want to remind each of us 
including myself that this occasion and 
the address will remain in our hearts 
when we are working on our desks. The 
education of the child is our basic 
olqective. We getourinspirationfromthe 
(Mdren of India. We are working for the 
children of India and we shall try to 
imbibe what His Holiness has advised us. 
As far as Dr Karan Singh is concemed/ 
every word that he speaks in a way 
relates to this very aspect which we have 
heard and I am sure whatever he is going 
to Say today, everybody in the NCERT 
Wffl'sexrdEe it and try to put it in actual 
r'pMdiiee.'The universal values and the 
.--'apMutinl 'values need to be emphasized 
for making better dtizens of tomorrow 
Which Mdia needs and which peaceful 
world needs. Once again I express on 
be|talf of all my colleagues, our sincere 
gratitude to His Holiness and Dr Karan 
Singh for Iheir kind presence on this 
memorable occasion. 

Freddmtial Remarks 

, i 

Text of the obse^ations of Dr Karan 
Singh, Hon'bls Manber of Parliament 
and former President, NCERT follows: 

. ' At the outset I would like to cangratu- 
lafo you on the eve of new year. The yesir 
vlflOkiwas a turbulent year. It is a mira cle 
''tha^I am standingbefim you. My vehicle 
> passed'^bo^parliaixbmt atllfSS a.m.and 


at 11.35 a.m. it was attacked. A numbe^^. 
of terrible events have occurred during^ 
2001 — right from Gujarat earthquake to)^ 
attack on Indian Parliament. I pray thal^ 
with grace of God and blessings of Hi^ 
Holiness The Dalai Lama, year 200if 
would be ayeax of prosperity, peace and 
welfare of mankind. I am very happy that| 
His Holliness Dalai Lama is sitting heie^ 
who is a world famous religious ar ' 
spiritual leader. He, in his speech, ha^ 
drawn the religious and spiritual^ 
contours of life. He is not only a reUgic 
leader of Tibetan society, but is a spiritual 
leader respected by the world. For this^ 
reason he has been awarded the Nobd0 
Peace Prize. Sittmg here I recollect tha^ 
we had met each other 45 years ago^ 
When His Holiness first came to India for^ 
tihe first tune. 1 had the opportunity 
meet him in the presence of PandiJ 
Jawaharlal Nehru in Teen Murti Bha\ 
when I was 25 years old and IBs Holii 
was 17 years old. A lot of time has lapse 
since then. 1 shall not discuss in deaif 
what difficulties and miseries the Tibetar^l 
people had foced and what difficulties 
the people of Jammu and Kashmir 
fodng. But His Holiness The Dalai 1 
by bis sadhana, spiritual strength end 1 
his cqnsdous effort has not only been able 
to unite the Tibetan people, he has alse 
spread the message of non-violence and 
peace to the whole world. It is indeed |j 
good opportunity to have his darahan in 
the beginning of the new year. Hi^ 
Holiness, you may be aware of th^ 
Temple of Understanding, as you ara 
known to Judith Hollister for a numb^ 
of years. The American lady who ha(^ 
established the Temple of UnderstaitdJngj 
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Hipri last year. The Temple of Understan¬ 
ding is an intemation^ inter-religious 
organization. Its ol^ective is to unite the 
people belonging to different religions 
and different faiths, to ^t together and 
to initiate creative and constructive 
interreligious dialogue. In Rig Veda it has 
been said: 

Truth is one. There are different ways to 
express the Truth. Based on the above 
mantra an interreligious dialogue has 
been initiated. His Holiness has blessed 
many meetuigs/conferences organized 
on the above theme in different places. 
Today a National Conference on Inter- 
feith Coiisultations for a! global society 
has been convened. The o^ective of the 
conference is to examine teterreligious 
education for a global society. The dde- 
gates of the conference are ^o present 
here atfoe invitation of Prof. Rajput. You 
have highlighted the importance of 
education in a very simple and clear 
language. Education should be of many 
kinds. It should reflect coiiunon values 
enshrined in all religions, values related 
to environment, values related to human 
rights or social values. We want that type 
of educ^on which broadens humani^. 
Educatmn unites people. Educa^on 
instead of creating walls between 
individual and individual, should build 
a bridge betwen individual and 
individual. Education is a holy yagna. 
Peace is an essential component of life. 
Peace has many manifestations. There 
^ould be global peace. If dierejhad been 
war between USA and Russia, there 
would be no question of world peace. At 


first there should be world peace. For 
world peace, there should be regiorial 
peace. The SAARC Conferecne is being 
organized at Kathmandu. I have every 
hope that the bitterness and tension that 
has developed in the region will be 
lessened in the SAARC Conference. 
Social peace is also required. There is a 
need for peace in every mohalla, every 
neighbourhood. His Holiness The Dalai 
Lai^ has rightly said "if there is no peace 
in the neighbourhood and with neigh¬ 
bours, how could there be regional and 
global peace". Unforturuitely, due to 
some circumstances, neighobours be¬ 
come enemies. We should provide a kind 
of education \\diich could make everyone 
work together and live together. 

We should meet together, sit together, 
think together, and there should be no 
hatred amongst us. And a shayar (poet) 
has also said: 

Hot cheez nahi hai markaj par 
ik zarra idhar, ik zarra udhar 
Ni^at se na deVho, Dushmm ko 
Shayad wo muhabbat kar bailihe 
Therefore, we should remove hatred. 
It is true that there is a need to protect 
ourselves and maintain self-respect. 
There should be no hatred in our hearts, 
there should be peace and love, This 
message is given by Bhagwan Mahavira 
and Lord Buddha. Our tradition of 
thousands of years, the teachings of our 
Rishis and Munis also give us the same 
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message. World peace/ regional peace/ 
social peace and Ihe family peace are 
interlinked. If dieie is no peace in the 
family how it could spread into the 
world. Therefore/ peace in the family is a 
must For peace in the himily/ first diere 
diould be equal respect for the man and 
the woman. We have an image of 
ardhangita (wife). We perceive SMva and 
Shidcti in one form which as an example 
should be propagated in the society. 
Then there shoiud’ be peace tunong 
parents and the children, neither the 

parents diould force Iheir views nor the 
children should show disrespect to their 
elders. The last and ihe most important 
of all is the inner peace, if there is no 
peace in our heart/ if we are full of 


jealousy, enmily, ego, hatred and anger, ^ 
how would the peace enter there? . 

The sources of peace are inside us. It| 
cannot be pruduued. Therefore, we have ^ 
to develop peace in our hearts. Then only^ 
it will become so strong diat the indivl-| 
dual peace, regional and world peace^ 
could be establdied. This is my ihiriking| 
and I bdieve in it. A greatman like H jj. ^ 
Dalai Lama is amongst us who is an'| 
example. In our shastraB and in our < 
religion, diere is description of peace, 
Today^ I pray that in reality a constructive I 
peace should establish in the country, ini 
the subcontinent and in the world. I end^ 
my lecture with the ancient gihanti pa^ | 
that prayer which is continously beingj 
sung since thousands of years. ^ 
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SWAMINIPUENANANDA* 


— ■ ■ I Ahstract h " - ■ - 

Just as we cannot c^rd to accept pollution as part of lift, hut have to do someiMng 
about it, we should regard degradation {^values as Sk bme of modem society and seek 
its cure in the Bhagawad Geeta and tfia like texts. Like drioes far population control, 
for awareness of evils of drugs, etc. diere should be concrete steps in he direction of 
^better values of lift'. Now, what exactly do toe mean by 'value'? A piece cfvmd lying 
on he roadside has no value. If a carpenter sees it and gives it some shape it gets a 
value. Value of a thing is not in he hing, but he hing plus (+) our effort. One cannot 
have value in oneself by taking 'values pills'. One cannot gjet a value higher han 
oneself. Each individual has to work hard in order to gain he higher value. Vhy higher 
values? The 'mind' is the performer and one's actions in he outer world are bad, ugly 
or beautiful according to he quality of one's houghb hat one entertms in one's 
mind. Wry some of us always think in terms of the negative? Vhy is it hat mind is 
always in he negative houghis of fear, hesitation, la^ dynamism, no courage to 
take up to a particular programme? Why his wavering aU he time? Why? 


Thb relationship between the teacher 
and the taught is exactly like the 
relationship of the gardener and the 
flowers on the bush. The gardener does 
not create the flowers from the soil and 
the manure; the flowers mustthemsleves 
come from the bush. The gardener can 
only tend its roots, water it, protect if, see 
that it has the correct amount of sunlight 
and shade — all these externals he can 
provide. But no mere gardener can 
guarantee the blossom; it can come only 
from the bush itself. 


Similarly, the teacher's job is to nurture 
the student with right thoughts. The 
student must be given a conducive and 
protective environment where he or she 
need not overstrain to live, (But the 
blossoming - the real fragrance and 
beauty of tiie personality-must come 
from within.) 

Just as we cannot afford to accept 
pollution as part of life, but have to do 
something about it, we should regard 
degradation of values as the bane of 
modern society and seek its cure in the 


* Achuya,ChlnniayB(jentR of World Understanding, 89, Lodhi Estate, New Ddhl 110 003 
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Bhagatoad Gata and fhe like texts, like 
drives {or population control/ for aware¬ 
ness of evils of drugS/ etc. there should 
be concrete steps in the direction of 
nbetter values in life'. 

Now, what exactly do we mean by 
'vdue'? A piece of wood lymg on the 
roadside has no value. If a carpenter sees 
it and gives it some shape it gets a value. 
Value of a thing is not in thing, but 
the thing plus (+) our effortfOne cannot 
have value in onesdf by talcing 'value 
pills'. One cannot geta value hi^r than 
oneself. Eadiindi^ual has to work hard 
in order to gain the higher value^ 

Why hig^ values? The ^mind' Is the 
performer and one's actions in the outer 
world are bad, ugly or beautiful accor¬ 
ding to tile quaUly of one's thoughts tiiat 
one entertains in one's mind. Yfhy some 
of us always think in terms of the 
negative? V^jpiy is it that ntind is always 
in tile negative thoughts of fear, hesita¬ 
tion, lack of dynamism, no courage to 
^jktiJce up to a particular programme? Why 
’ |llJfl|A\^Vering all the time? Why? 

We will find that there is necessity of 
values—qualities and quantities of 
tiu^fighls in our mind. The texture and 
quahty of tiiou^t are governed, ordered, 
deimfolnad and ruled by the 'values' you 
and I acceptjP^ one of us have got a 
value --'^qeralhcanvktiohstiuqQtiehas 
reached in'orie's intellect as to what 
riiouldbe the direction of one's life, what 
riic^d ^ one's go^Ravana decided on 
iiu]^, 'jioWerand f^e and that value 
bnm^ sifoh negative thoughts! in turn. 
His acticins brought sorrow to all and 
himbelf.' Saina is considered to be an 
ided^person. Why? His thoughts were 


i riaaHatic, why? His values and convic¬ 
tions were noble^Therefoie, if the values 
are healthy, the thoughts are gradoua, 
and naturally the performance is 
beautiful. Excellence creates excellent 
avmds.) 

if me values in us are not healthy, 
the quality of thoughts will become 
ne^tive and poisonous. Sudi poiscmous 
tiiou^ts can only create sorrow, death 
and disaster in tiie outer world^ So, 
change tiie values, it is for that th^ is 
the human intellect. Only the human 
intellect is capable of recognizing the 
falsdiood and correcting it.S^-repairing 
instrument in the world today, in the 
hayday of technology is the 'human 
bod/. If you are physically tired, you 
rest. Taking 20 minutes of sleep, you 
revive. Similarly, one's intellectud ideas 
in values — one can change them by 
reoignizing the present values as danger¬ 
ous. must change my thought pattern 
and take to fhe hig^ ideal"; then the 
lower thoughts change in their texture. 
Unless these changes in values come, a 
change in the sodety is not possibl^That 
is how aU the great revolutions have 
come by.(lhe revolutionaries make fhe 
people think in a new diiectio:^ Where 
tile values are changed, the quality of 
thoughts are changed and fherea^r, 
their behavicmr, fh^ relationship, their 
attitude to things happening around, all 
are changed. Unless the vdues of 'life' 
are changed, the contours of our national 
life cannot be changedj 
The healthier values of life have been 
enumerated — like in many otiier scrip¬ 
tural texts of the world — beautifully 
and logically in The Bhagaroad Geeia. 
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FoUovring are the values enumerated 
serially in the different chapters of the 
Geeta as mentioned below. The explana¬ 
tions in English language given for these 
Sanskrit verses here, are the excerpts 
from the commentary on The Bhagwad 
Geeta by the world renowned saint 
philosopher of our times. His Holiness 
Swami Qiinmayanandaji from His book 
The Holy Geeta. 

Chapter XII 

■prf>il'pR^5R;'W15OTgCT; 

13. He who hates no creature, who is friendly and 
compmetonale to aU, who is free from attachment 
and egoism, balanced in pleasure and pain and 
frrgfoing; 

^S?p:'5Era?t ^pHW^is 

^ ^ fiW; Utxil 

24. Ever content, steady in meditation, self- 
controlled, possessed affirm conoictum, widi mind 
and intellect dedicated to me, he, My damtee ia dear 
to Me. 

In these following seven stanzas*. In six 
different sectionB, Lord Krishna emuneretes the 
diaiacterlstic features of ManKif-Pecfectioii, and 
thereby prescribes the correct code-of-conduct 
and way-ofr'life for all seekers. Krishna is trying 
in these seven stanzas to paint die inentalbeauly 
and the intellectual equipoise of a true devotee, 
along with his relationships with the world 
around him. No other part in the whole Geeta 
can be compared with the beauty of exe-cutian, 
that we have in these stanzas except perhaps, 
the description of die Man of Steady Wisdom 
that we read in the second chapter. 

hi no other religion do we find the highest 
moral instruction and the noblest ethical rules 
so convincingly laid down and Insisted upon 
as the veiy iioundatian of a seeker's spiritual 
unfoldment as in t he Geeta. And die Geeta is 
*ChBptei Xn, Stanzas 13-19 


the cream of the Upanishads. 

Moral rules and ethical codes of behaviour 
are in Hinduisin, not arUtraiy commandments 
thrust upon its followers 1^ a Son of God or ly 
a Messiah. These rules of conduct are copied 
from the behaviour of Godmen who had 
attained spiritual perfection and lived amongst 
us Sediers are those who are striving hard to 
attain the spiritual experience of those samts and 
seers. A devotee who is trying to attune himself 
with these masters of Yoga should necessarily 
start at least cop 3 ring their external behaviours 
and mental beauties, which constitute the moral 
and ethical rules prescribed hi our religion. 

Thus we find here Krishna painting the 
physical attitude, the mental balwe and the 
intellectual steadiness of the best ofhis devotees. 
This portion gives the Pandava prince a bunch 
of positive perfections to be achieved. 

Eleven noble qualities are indicated in the 
above two stanzas, whidiconstitute tiie opening 
section. Every one of them declares a moral 
phase of the Man-of-Perfection. One who has 
realized that the Spirit everywhere is one and 
the same, and that spirit alone is his own. Self 
cannot thereafter afford to hate anyone because 
from his vision of understanding there is none 
who is other than him. No living man can afford 
to hate his own right hand or left leg, because 
in them too he rev^. And nobody hates himself. 

His attitude to all living creatures would be 
friendly and he js ever compassionate to all. He 
offers security of life to all beings. He cannot 
regard anythmg as his and he is completely free 
kata, the notion of egoism. Even-minded in pain 
and pleasure, he remains supremely unaffected 
even when beaten or abus^. Always content^ 
he discovers a flawless Infinite Joy in himself, 
whether he obtains or not even ^ means ofhis 
bodily sustenance. Steadfast m his meditation, 
self-controlled and firm in resolve, he Uvea on 
joyously, his mind and intellect "ever centred 
in Me". "Sudi a perfect devoted Yogi", the Lord 
says, "is dear to Me". —The Self, 

^1 fiR; lUMi 
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15. He by wham the woiid is not agitated (afflicted) 
andwho amnot be agitatedbythewarUrWhoiB freed 
fnm]oy,erwy,frar and anxiety — heiadeartoMe. 

"He by whom Ihe world is not agitated" — 
A Man of Feifectian is one who will not create 


aiqr agitations in Ae world around hiiiL Where 
the sun is, darkness cannot be; where the 


peaceful Master of Equanimity and Perfection 
dwells, he, Ity the intrlnsu: divinity in him, 
throws, as it were, an atmosphere of serene joy 
and depfliless peace around him, end even tiiose 
who are agitated in the world when they 
approach such a nustermind, lose all their 
individual agitations and come to enjoy a 
nameless peace in themsleves. In fact the world 
irresistibly rushed to suchas saint; there to bask 
in his btiOlanoe and live the joy which he wafts 
around hurt 


"Who caimotbe agitated by tiie woi^" — 
Not onty does a man of Perfection quieten the 
very world around him into a dynamic peace, 
but also the world, however chaotic, revolting, 
boisterous and vengeful it may be, cannot create 
in him any agitations. The world-ofolqects will 
almost always be in a state of flux and its 
maddening death-dance cannot bring even a 
whiff of iis stonhs to disturb ttw calm aerenity 
, oftiMdnncrmoodoftiiesaintHbismadeuprd 
strortger nWtie and his life is built upon deeper 
4 ^|oundations, 

The persoruility of a Perfect man is rooted in 
his realliiation of the deeper substratum of life 
atiHRMoarh^ id’ertlt attadied to the superficial 
cajiniiRdCis of matter and its playful magic, any 
amodrttof wilda^tathm outside cannot bring 
anyd^jholbancetd'his inward equipoise. In and 
Ihm^thiaJiattlingctccuinataiices he perceives 
the ChangdiesaGTaund-he hears, tiie hanncny 
fhatfaDnftfthrdia^ffaevarioilia ^seotdantnotes 
in the Efe around. 

"HelsoompleE^heedham" — aUtiieusual 
^i^^diae^^tpwiard agttatiohs such as "joy, envy, 
• fb^hrwhty^ty/^.'wdevdtee of this type/mrer 
.peace|Mlt9f>’9fUSi4^fivnd flie world, who rules 

tdBte m w jrniwd lty them, who has crossed over 
the uauaMhakne^ of the moral heart - sudi 
^^cjev^teeis "dear to Me”. 


SRifE: '*13*1*1; I 

'^1 I '^1 ^ fiPI : 

i 

16. He who ie free from xoants, pure, prompt, im- 
concerned,untroublei^renouncingdUundertakings 
for commencements) - he who is (thus) devoted to i 
me, is dear to Me, ,, 

"Free from dependence " (Anapdtdiak) - A ' 
true devotee no more depends upon either the.. 
objects of the world outside, or their pattern or . 
th^ relatiotuhip with tirmseilf. An ordinary ^ 
man discover his peace and joy only in the . 
world-of-objects available for hiin, their , 
conditions and arrangements around him. > 
Whentiie right type of objects is in right pattern 
courting him firvouiabty, a man of the world 
feels he is .temporarily thnUed and joyous. But 
a devotees is completely independent of the ' 
world outside and he draws his inspiration, 
equanimity and joyous eatasy from a deeper 
source within himelf. 

"Who is pure?" (ShucM) - Dirt has no place , 
anywhere within oirwltiiouta true devotee. One 
who is aspiring to reach perfection will 
necessarily be so well-disciplined physically 
that he wffl be dean not onty in Us behaviour 
but also in Us idationsUp with others and even 
in the very conditionB and arrangement of Us 
belongings around Um, It is very well-known 
that the condition of a man's table or shelf and 
tiie deanliness of Us apparel can give us a great 
insight into the mental nature, disdplliie and 
cultare of that man. Great emphasis has been 
laid in India on this physical purity not only in 
the person of the man but also of Us contacts in 
the world. Without external purity interne}, 
purification will become buta vague dream, an 
idle hope, a despairing vision. 

"Ftmpt (Ddcsho) - Promptitue becomes the 
second nature of an integrated person. 

■ Enthusiasm is the key to success in any 
uxidertsklng. A dynamic person is not one who 
makes slips always in his behaviour or action. 
He is mentally ag^ Intdlectually vigoious, 
Since there is no dissipaticm to him, he is ever 
on Us toes to spring fi^ard to activity once he 
has determined to take up any endeavour. If 
ordy we observe the extent of idleness. 
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caielesaness and ugliness in execution of woriL 
which are characteiutic of on leliglouB penons 
today, we can understand how far Haiduism 
has wandered away from its pristine gjlory. 

"Unconcerned" (Udasena) - It is not very 
difficult for one to walk out and observe many 
devotees in this land, who have resigned 
themsehres mto a cave of unexpressed sorrows, 
because, they have been cheated by others, ill 
treated by the society and persecuted by the 
communityll The foolish devotees think that 
they are to be unconcerned about these mal¬ 
practices arul that their own devotion for the 
Lord must prove to diemselves a wretched, 
liability niher than a positive gam Philosophy 
misunderstood can easlty end in the suicide of 
the community. 

The unconcerned attitude is only meant here 
to economise our mental energies hi a human 
life small difficulties, simple dlnmses, discom¬ 
forts, wants, etc., are butnaturaL To 
their import and to strive to escape from them 
all IS to enter into a Ufe-long struggle of adjust¬ 
ments. In all such Instances the student is 
warned not to squander away his mental ener¬ 
gies but so conserve them by overlooking these 
little pmpncks of life in on attitude of carefree¬ 
carelessness. 


"Free from tremblirig” - The inward tremors 
ore experienced only when any burning desire 
has conquered us completely. Once victimised 
by a desire or fascination for an ol^ect die 
individual personally becomes tremulous in 
fear that its desire may not be fulfilled. A true 


seeker is one who never allows the inner person 
in him to enter into any such trembling ^rs or 
boisterous agitations. 


"Renouncing every undertaking" - In 
Sanskrit {Armnbha} means "beginning", "to end 
all beginnings", does not mean, "not to 


undertake anything". Thia literal translathmhas 


made the majority of Ihndus inoom|ieteritidlers 
and our religion has become a mastery exposi¬ 
tion of the glories of idleness divinised as an 


idealism!! The deeper suggestions in it are 
always overlooked. To perceive any definite 
beginning in an undertaking, the individual 

actor must have a solid and gross egoistic daim 


to have begun it himself. He must have the 
strong foell^ that he is beginning an activity 
for the purpose of gaining a definite goal 
whereby he will be fulling a definite desire of 
his how will thereby come to a positive profit 
One who is the seeka of the Divine and striving 
to reach the higher cultural perfections, must, it 
is advised here, renounce this egoistic sense of 
self-importance and work on in the world. 

No undertaking in our life, in fact; is a new 
act that has a independent beginning or end. 
All actions in the world are in an eternal pattern 
of the tot^ world-movements. If correctly 
analysed, our undertakings are controlled, 
regulated, governed and ordered by the 
available world-of-things-and-situations. Apart 
from them all, no Independent actions is 
undertaken or can be fulfilled by anyone. A 
devotee of Trufii is every conscious of this 
oneness of the Universe arid, therefore, he will 
always work in the world only as on ins tniment 
of the Lord, and not as a ind^endent agent in 
the undertaking. 

MPWHWd:^^flR; II^VsIl 

27. HexDhoriei{herT^olcenothate8,notgrieoeB,nor 
desires, rmaundng good and soil, fiiU. of devotion, 
is dear to Me. 

A perfect devotee is one who has lifted 
himsdf firom his world of mind-ond-intellect 


and has awakened to his inner spiritual nature. 
As such the ordinary experiences of joy and 
sorrow, pain and pleasure, which generally give 
rise to the restlessness of life, cannot be his. 
"He who neither rejoices" -'Rejoicing' is that 

fedingofsatisfactionand folfillwim f 


to us on attaining a desired object which is also 
extremely desirable. 

"Nor hates" - Hie sense of repulsion that 
comes to us against undesirable things and 
circumstances when ffa^ crowd round us, is 
generally the sense of hatred. In short> these two 


terms indicate that he has neither any desirable 
objects. The acquisition of which he wishes 


ardently, nor any occasion to fret about on 


coming in contact wldi things (» situations that 
are undesirable from his standpoint 
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"Neither grieves nor desires" - Grief is 
generally experienced while parting with a 
bdoved object; and deshes are entertained when 
one yearns to have and bo possess for long 
something unattained at present A Man is one 
whose bdoved object, the Self, can never be 
apart from him. And he has no sense of attach- 
merit with ai^ other object Having attained the 
Sel^ his Lord, he has such a complete sense of 
fulfillment that he has no more any desire for 
any thing that he has not attained. Thfe Self being 
the all, he los attained everything. 

"Renouncing good and Evd" - The happen¬ 
ings in the world around us can fall under these 
two categories, acxording to whether they are 
causative of,joy or sorrow. To any person who 
is hving away from the realm of the dualishc 
experiences, and who has learnt the art of 
drawmg his inspiration from something 
beyond, none of the happenings here at the 
level of the mmd andthe mteUectcan be of any 
serious consequence. 

The above terms, used in the stanza in 
painting a Ferf^ Man, have a secret import. If 
w$ consider only die Ittersl meaning one would 
thw'thAf Mon is a dead corpse; "neither 
rs||ptos.niwhates. nor desires, rgiouncing good 
and eyir he, lice deadi This is a very striking 
exarjciples of how the literal meanings are not 
fbe ajlth^is to be understood m the scriptural 
dgc^bonsi 

j^t.^moungng victory and fsiluie' I live in 
mysd^ the awokeiwd. Viewed, from 


bec$mie<a.mii^hjgvonsplay ofmy ownmind- 
a tot^ pnii^il4eIuslon. 

Spnlarly, wkm a trae devotee hu awakened 
to the Godrconscioiunesa and evaluates life 
from his new experience, he cannot rejoice at or 
hats, gikve aiJ^esiie for anything in this world, 
and he comes Jo renounce totally the very 
coip^tB of good and evil. 

, ii ii 

is tte sains tojbs end also in 

•httSktpii'diAomiCr, who is tfie some in cold and 


heat and in pleasure and pam, who u free from at- 
tadment; 

IS. To whom censure and praise are equal, who iij' 
silent, content with anything, homeless, steady-\ 

rmnded, full (f devotion-that man is dear to Me. \ 

■* 

"Equal to foe and friend" - The esttanatton;; 
of our lelatlonahlp with another as foe or friend; 
is generally our psydiological reaction towards i 
another. It belongs essentially to the heart It is-, 
experienced hy to psychological being in us.,'^ 
A Msn of Perfection is one who is not identl-‘j 
fying himself with bis menial estimation of filing ^ 
and, therefore, he is equenlmous and mainlainsijM 
a unifbnnity inhis attitude towards his friends 
or foes. J 

"And so too In honour and dishonour* - A^ 
situationiB judged by tointeOect as honoutablskgJ 
or dishonourable with reference to Its owiiw 
existing values, and cultivated habits of^ 
thinking. That which is ordinarily conaideredjJ 
dishonourable can itodf come to be estimated^ 
by to same person oe honourable in a new^ 
pattern or dicumstuices ordered 1^ diange inJ 
time and place. On the whole, these are all^ 
different tides in to intellect And, those who 
are living in tot redm, ore affected by Ihem. ,4 

A true devotee is one who stays m to spirit ^ 
and watches to intellect and, fiierefore, all 
through tostorms of theintellecthemaintaim ‘i 
hrsequanunity. 4 

"Who is to same In heat and cold" - Heat^ 
ad cold affect only to body. And fiiu idrom ini 
Sanskrit whenever it is us^ in to context o^ 
philosophy, represents aU types of experiences ^ 
to whlch.the physical equipment la to. ^ 

The above three terms thus compidiend IheJ 
entire possibility of expeitences in life; physlrf 
ca], mental, and intellectual. In all of them a true I 
devotee is unagitated because he is "free fromj^ 
attadnneni^, Attadimmit to and identifiicatlor^ 
wifii to matter equipmento - body, mind, 
intellect - are to cause ly which we ore hdp^ 
less^ made to danre to fiie mad tunes whidl^ 
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the chance happenings dictate One who is 
detached from these equipments is the one who 
IS a master of them. 

"To whom censure and praise are equal" - 
Not that he is immune to Insults, nor is it be< 
cause he is not intelligent enough to understand 
them. To a great devotee, living as he is in a 
realm of his own, full of transcendental and 
blissful experiences of the Dnnne, the worldly 
censure or even praise has no signi&ance, or 
importance at all. Hie realizes that one who has 
been praised today will be censured by die 
society tomorrow, and that last year's censured 
man becomes the praiseworthy leader of today. 
Praise and censure, thus, express in themselves 
nothing more than the passing fancy of those 
who are doing them? 

"Heissilent”-AtrueseekerofWisdom be¬ 
comes a man of few words not only physically 
but even mentally. Silence within is real silence 
(fAmna), Keeping physical silence and letting 
the mind loose to talk in itself generally result 
in a serious type of represaion which ultunately 
drives many to the porch of a mental hoapitaL 

"Content widi anything" - Contentment m 
any Qiing that reaches him accidentally unasked 
and unexpected should be die motto of all 
serious seekers of mward growth To entertain 
demands in life and to strive forth to satisfy 
them would be an unending game as the mind 
has got a knack of breeding very fast its own 
demands. The policy of contentment is the only 
intelligent attitude to be taken up by all sincere 
seekers, or dse there will be no time to seek, to 
strive and to achieve the diviner goal of life. Sdf- 
integration is a reward promised for faithful 
pursmtB and all out attention. 

"Homeless" - Home is generalfy that which 
provides shelter, horn the external indeinencles 
of weather, for the resident who is dwelling 
under its roof. The man of spmtual realization 
is one who is trying to pull down all his 
conditionings and striving to free himself from 
all sense of possession and material shackles. 

Living u^er a roof in itsdf does not make 
the place a liome. To spend a nl^t in a railway 
station or in the retiring room at an aerodrome 


does not make the place the traveller's home. It 
IS only along with a sense of possession, rein¬ 
forced with a sense of happiness and comfort; 
does the place under a roof become a home. A 
true devotee has for himself a satisfactory 
shelter onfy at the Feet of The All-Pervading 
and, therefore, his mental condition IS indicated 
by the simpler pertinent word, 'homeless'. 

Steadfast in his intellectual understanding of 
the goal, and ever attuning himself with his 
Divine ideal the Bhakata dwells on "That man 
is dear to Me". There is almost a suggestion, 
even tiiough implication, that one who is at 
least striving to live these values is a foil grown 
man (Nara) to the Geeta Acharya. 

In shorL in. thirfy-six artistic strokes Lord 
Krishna has brou^t about a complete picture 
of a Man of Perfection - his relatlonslup with 
the world outside, his psychological life and 
mteUectual evaluation of the world of beings 
and happenings. 

The enumeration of die various' moral, ethi¬ 
cal and spiritual qualities of a true devotee is 
concluded with the following; 

The Samtana Dharma is summarised in the 
above lines. To realize the Self and live in that 
wisdom at all our personality levds - physical, 
mental and intellectual- is the fulfillment of die 
lifeofalfindu It is not sufficient that a Hindu 
understands this or reads regularly his scrip¬ 
tures or even explain them intelligently. He 
must be able to digest them properly, assimi¬ 
late them fully and become the Perfert Man. 

CSiapterXm 

In the following couplets certain mental and 
emotional nature, moral attitudes and ethical 
principles are prescribed: 



11^ It 

8. HunaHly, impntentiousnuB, rim-4njury,fbrgtue- 
ness, uprightness, service to the teacher, purib/, 
steadfastness, self-control; 

Hurnility - meaning absence of selfesteem. 
Modesty - the virtue of not prodaimiiig one's 
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own greatness; Non-injury - to any living 

being mainly by our own vidoua iolentloiis and 
fedings, Pataence-capadiy tosxifierlongwidi- 
out being teased by 11; Service to the Teacher- 
not merely physical but the real service of the 
teacher IS an attempt on the part of the student 
to seeh a mental and intdiectual identity with 
the teacher's pure heart and intellect; Purity - 
not merely the cleanliness of the seeker's physi¬ 
cal structure, but abo of his dress and otiier 
bdongings and of the environments m which 
he b living It comprehends abo the inner pu¬ 
rity in dioughta and emotions, mtensiona and 
motives, passions and urges; Steadfastness - 
conabten^ of purpose and concenlration of all 
effbrb towarda achieving tiie cultural and the 
spiritual goal, striven for; Self-control - Self- 
restramt practised at all the persoiulity-layers, 
both faitiieir collective and several contacta with 
the world outside. 

Moreover.. 

US'*! 

II ^ II 

9 , ImUffmha to the direct of the setwes, and aim 
abKnaBafegoitm,penxptujnof(ornflectlanim)eml 
tnWSf,d»Si,Mi^,Bi<Mu3Stttidpabi; ' 

Absence of atiiKhinenthR objects - IJib does 
■' r)ot mean running away from the oi^ecta of the 

wwld. LWxng m the midst of these ol^ta, to 
siyftch off miT mental pie-occupatioiia with 
theiiU'Uyuig omidat the objects detschedly and 
not shacktog ourselves with them in utter 
slavery b meant here by the term Vairagya. 
Rurming away from the objecta and indulging 
in them mentally create auppreaaioru and 
such an iitdividu^ b labelled oa a hypocrite 
^ifitiiyaachuiajt, ^ 

Abandomruant of the thought of T - The 
indlvlduaUty-sejise comes only when we 
^ idwtity wrselye* v{lA thp equipments and 
thetrpetceptionB. To r^uce fhb delusory mis¬ 
conception,of ourselves b en essential pre- 
leqqiqlfe-before we can assert and come to live 
our real ji^ine nature^ Thb b equivalent 
must precede pbnting in 


Perception of the evil of the pain - To fwlf 
dbcontented with a situation alone can good ua ' 
to dbcover a new state of exutence. Whether ilj^ 
b a nation, a community or a society, so long os'^ 
fhqr are f^ aware of the fact that their preaenlir 
coiulitions ate despicable end tragic they wl||U 
adopt themselvea to live in that condition ut^ 
conadouB of tiieli sorrows. Every politician or^ 
social worker ficstmekes the people understaiv^^ 
thwT present state of degradation and destituw 
tim. When once thb realization haa come tdl 
them, then the aodety b ready with all enthust'*! 
asm to seeh freshfieldB of greater joys and fuller ^ 
life. ( 


The same technique la applicable in 
cultural field. Unless a seeker b fully conaelour^ 
of tile inward personality-diaddes in hamsel^ ^ 
he will live on in hb own ditch of sorrow, of 
adaptability. They can adapt themselves to any, j 
condition and even come to erjoy them. 

Unless a seekearb constantty conscious of tiia4 
evil of the pain m hb present state of exbtencc;' ^ 
he wlUrwt dbcover the necesaaty spiritual urgq;'^^-| 
inteUectual dash, enwtioiial enttrasiasm or | 
phyBlcalooutagetoseek,iofightfor,towlnand ^ 
to poaoes the diviner fidds of perfection, ,i 

Inbirtiv deativ old age orul sldmesa Y Every -1 
physical body in Qie world goes through these i 
modifications. And each one of them b on, 
tnbt for ftediaources of sorrow. Birtlv growth;" * 
decay, dbcose and death ok the tragic destt ' 
niea of all living equipmento. In all the mela- 
motphosb, to canatantly recognize pain b to feel # 
on impatience with it. Thb setue of revolt» 
against pain b the fed that drives the aedcers 
fester and fester to Ae peaks of perfection. ' 
Moreover... 


Pi<*i ^ bHlVuwPi'ciPtdH'tftlJ IHoll 

10, Nonrottadaimt, noriridentiflcatkn <^SelftoiA 
son, vrije, home and the nat, and constant eoetir 
mMednese on the atbdnment oftiie deoMbU tali' 
Oieundesimble, ‘ * 

Unattadiment-Mind stiddng onto the vaii-' 
otb oljecta of tiie world in a sense of extcemci., 
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liking for them, is called attachment. It is these 
men^ contacts with the world outside that 
make the mind ever agitated. It is made to dance 
to the tune of death, the number to which the 
finite objects of the world most often dance. Fire 
m itself cannot bum; but a child gets its fingeiB 
burnt, not because of the fire but because its 
fingers, piopdled by a force called desire, come 
in actual contact widi fire. Mental contacts with 
the world outside provide the breeding centres 
for an our sorrows in life. The world outside in 
Itself can give us neither an experience of joy 
nor that of sorrow. Therefore, to keep the mmd 
away from aU attadiments would be bo assure 
it a peaceful life. 

Absence of excessive love for child, wife, 
home and the like - Excessive love or affection 
is an intense form of attachment with another. 
It consists in our total identification with the 
objects of our affection. The lover loses his 
personal identity m is identification with the 
beloved to such an extent that he is happy or 
sorrowful. Such a intinuite relationship is 
generally meet with in the attachment of a 
mother to its child 

To build a wall of discrimlnatian around our 
inner personality ‘*^*1 disturbances 

away is to discover the equipoise in ourselves - 
without which no progress or growth is ever 
possible. 

This evenness of mind with a little practice 
can be maintained imbroken in all situations of 
life desirable and undesirable, A human mind 
dius relieved from its pre-occupations with its 
own present attachments and affections, unln- 
telligmt tfaou^ they be, will discover in Itself a 
tremendous amount of surplus energy con¬ 
served, whiih might explode into dangerous 
channels unless ri^tly directed. 

The righf diaimeling of this newly discov¬ 
ered energy is indicated below: 

II ?? II 

11, UneeromgdaMtlonuntoMebjfSttYogacfrum- 
sepmbon, mart to aoHtaryphuxa, distaste fir Sts 
society of men. 


Perhaps compelled by the nature of Arjuna, 
a man of action, or perhaps forced by the very 
spirit of the reformer in the Yogeswara, the 
Divine songs as it comes to us is never theo¬ 
retical, but always the most practical textbook 
on Self-rediscovery The moment the Geeta 
Acharaya advises his disciple to develop any 
given menial or intellectual beauty, he always 
suggests a practical method by whhh this could 
be aeuially accomplished. 

In case a seeker were to try bo devdop in 
himsdf the virtues described in the previous 
three stanzas - not only in is inward life but also 
in all his contacts with the world around him it 
is certain that he, an ordinaryman of the world, 
would therein conserve in himself a vast store 
of energy The stanza under review describes 
the right applications of this conserved energy 
in proper dhections so as to profit therein and 
gain a better Self-unfoldment 

Unflindiing devotion to Me - Concentration 
is foe focussing of the mind upon a pointof- 
coruientration to the exclusion of aU mental 
exdtemenlB and agitations, Ihis steadiness in 
contemplation may be destroyed by causes 
arising at two different points > eifoer in the 
individual's own mind or in the object contem¬ 
plated upon. Unless both are steady the concent 
tration cannot be successful. If our devotion 
wavers from idol to idol, then we would be 
creating a situation in which the practice of 
concentration is unsteady, because the point-of- 
atbention is rendered ever changing. Therefore, 
it is said foatunflindiing devotion towards 
the self, IS one of the conditions necessary for 
steady progress and growth in Yoga. 

By the Yoga of nonrseparation - Undivided 
attention and eixfousiasm in the mind of foe 
devotee is anofoer condition that will accomr 
pUsh a better concentration. Else the mind nuy 
become unfaithful in its own devoted self- 
appUcationand would either partially or whoEy 
waruler away into its own delusory endunt- 
ments. A certain amount of steadiness of 
purpose is to be maintained by the mind. Wfld 
imaghuition and futile day dreaming aserthe 
pre-occupations of a disintegrated mi^'' 
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The typical expiession used here by Sri 
Krishna to indicate the ol^t and despicable 
vacillations of the human mind at die seat of 
Yoga clearly shows the force with which he 
wants to condemn our uidulgence in such a 
calaonitous mistake. He says the mind should 
be"unpi«utituting^ withits point^-conoentm' 
tion. Heedl^ of the higher bonds of fidlliful- 
nesB and chastity and selling away one's own 
capabilities and beauties for foe sake of some 
paltry profit; is proshtutlan, and a mind wed¬ 
ded to the Lord is a mind at fidthful contempla¬ 
tion. The warning "not to piostitate* is indeed 
very powerful to express that the point-of- 
concenbation should not be a crowd ^ deities^ 
or a host of ideas, but some chosen dngjle idealr 
which should be served faifofuUy. 

Similarly, the other powerful expression 
used in file stanza is "foe Yoga of non-other¬ 
ness" (Ananya Yoga). Inspired' as he was, fiie 
Ypgeswftra coitis new phipseology and powee- 
ft^ phrases on foa apht-of foe moment to bring 
a,f^ flfg into bis re-inteipretatlon of the 
et|cj^.l]^ndu way of life and self-culbirlng 
t^hniquea.'-, 

'•‘'jCheie'ieaio. reference anywhere in the 
scriptuTalJiiwratine'to a similaT term and its 
very keshneas adds a glow to foeHindu renais¬ 
sance mltlated by the Geeta. In fact, every 
zkVivahst, whatever may be his platform, 
mustbave foeoiigiiiall^ of vision to mint fresh 
slbgaitis; which although addmgnothlng to the 
already existing knowledge, dresses it up in an 
enchabtingg!B(dteBttia£ , 

^fiitf%ti'jnt 4 ‘graied life of stabfe mmd; and 
steady confemplation upon a firm ideal, is 
impossible unless the practitioner works in 
conducive environment. *008 is prescribed in 
the-two indiiectBd'iiloeS'Ja) to resort to soHtaiy 
plases, and (b) to develop a distaste for the 
crowdsd-sQqleiy Iife.-ThB more integrated fiie 
p^qnaiay'gfowarand the more maddening 
becopies its enthusiasm for foe quest of that 
whlfof^'dear fo ifeheait; fhe.inoie the seeker 

alone la himselt 
M^ctowd, This Is true of 
^K^wlftarary poet; a scientific 


■«v^; 



reseBTch-sdiolar, or a man witii some personal 
problems. Whenever foe mind is fascinated by . 
an enchanting Ideal, it loses all its contacts wifo ' 
ofiier pre-occupations and becomes wedded 
faithfully to its own all-absorbing theme of'^ 
interest 

Thereafter - just as a poet lives in his own <• 
world, just as the scientist is a solitary man even' ^ 
in the market place - the devotee also enters a ' 
cave of his own experiences and he walks alone 
in the world. He hates the crowd of other ’ 
thoughfe entering his mind; he lives alone in' 
himself. These two terms should not he misun- 
dentood as physical escapism into a tomb-like 
sohtude or as a physical aversion to the society 
ofman. 

1 

The Knowledge of the Self is to be lived end' ^ 
not to he merely learnt If the Self is one eveiy- -f 
where and the Self alone is real, the seelm . 
should try to live as the Self at all his personal- i 
ily layers. The consistency of living the spin- ^ 
teallmowledge stall the Weis of one's contacts' t 
wifo foe world outside is one of the unavoid¬ 
able practices a seeker should always keqi up. ' 

Chapter XIV 

tipnn; IH4II 

18 .Tho 8 ewhoipieidriditiginSiittpagoupioitrdB;thi ' 
Ri^aatc dwell in the middle; end (he Tenuaic, dUd- 
ingmlhefimctianoftiwltxoeatgimii,godaumoerdB. 

In file ladder of evolution, we can conceive 
offoesestagesofdevelopmentTheloweatslate 
of devekpment is seen In file vegetable and in' * 
foeanittudkingdoiiLlheffllddlestageofevohi- '1 
tlon is seenin nun who has intelligence, healfo ' 
and brightneas and a higher state of existence 
Uea in the disembodied heavenly beings. Here, 
evolution means "a greater awareness of expe- 
riences, a lesser amount of agitationa and a 
sharper power of intelligence". In short the ' 
yardstick used here to meoripie evolution is 
the quantlly of joy or happlneu, pesoe or bliss," 
experienced by foe being. .* 

No doubt in fids measuiement fiie stoiiB' 
life is of zero evolu tion, in as much as it has nb 


I 

i 
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awaienesB at all, of the world. The plant life 
comes next, wherein the Consciousness has 
dimly started Its expression. In the animal 
kingdom, this Awareness has become more and 
more clear and vivid. Of the animala, man is, 
no doubts the gnatest being with the fullest 
ConsdouBneas and the sharpest intellect But, 
man has also got his own binltatlons and func¬ 
tions only wltiiln a limited field of time and 
place. The ample possibilities reached when 
once these limitations of man are broken down 
are indicated as the greatest state of existence 
enjoyed by a stm higher evolution, and they are 
called the denizens of the Heavens. 

The Sattva-abiding go upwards - Those who 
are living a pure life of discrimination, clear 
thinking, right judgement and self-diadplme, 
cultivate more and more Ssttnaquali^inthem- 
setves. When the mind is thus kept in quietude, 
at once creative and dynamic, it evolves more 
and more upwards. 

The Rajasic dwell in the middle - Those men 
of Rajasic nature, with all their desires and 
agitations, ambitions and achievements, agam 
and again manifest as men until they acquire 
the required purity. 

The Tamaslc go downwards - Those who ate 
revelling in misconceptions careless of the 
higher calls in themselves, deluded with their 
own lust and passions, existing m a state of 
drowsmess and inertness, devolve themsleves 
mto the lower natures. 

The piedominant gu^ in us is the heritage 
which we gather from our past; and the present 
IS coloured by it, and the figure again is deter- 
mmed|by the play of these gunas. 

The experience of the fwte world, the mis¬ 
ery of Its jerks, the sorrow of its imperfectiona, 
the tragedy of its disappointments - all together 
constitute the Samasaara Purusha, which is 
nothing other than Infinite Self, expressing 
throu^ Matter (Prakriti) and Identifying with 
it Release can be had only when we transcend 
all Ihe gunas. 


+ (Chapters 13, Stanzas 7 -11) 


A patient is suffering from high temperature, 
excruciating headadie and some bade pain. All 
the three are symptoms of his illness. When the 
fever is down the patient is still suffering. We 
can say the patient has fully recovered, not when 
these three symptoms have ended, but only 
when the patient has also rediscovered his old 
health and energy. SunilBrly, the three gunas 
may be in different proportions present in each, 
one of us, but die true release comes not only 
when all the chains have been removed - 
meaning all the gunas are transcended - but 
when we are also eBtabUshed in the Spiritual 
Experience. 

This process of escaping oursdves from the 
subjective shackles on our psychological and 
mtellectual nature is called liberation or 
Moksha. Bound by their own limitations, the 
greater possibilities in us are now Idling away 
in our own bosoms. To redeem them from their 
prison-houses of confusions and pains, aglta- 
Uons and sorrows, passions and lust; is all that 
spirituality seeks. 

Chapter XVI 

WIWiWtflR SRI^^ 11^ II 
The Bkseed Lori said 

I. Fearlessness, purity rtf heart, steadfirstness in Ore 
Yogs ofKmmie^; dbtugming, control ofBre senses, 
sacrifice, study rtf die Shastras, austerity, and strand 
Jbnoardness; 

As we read the opening stanza, we are 
irrestibillfy reminded of the twenty values of 
life that were describedearlierly Lord Krishna 
in His divine discourse. +Here in we find an 
almost exhaustive list of the noble traits in a 
cultured man living the Hindu way of life; a life 
wherein he accepts and lives fiiose twenfy val¬ 
ues of life while meeting the work-a-day world. 
And in the enumeration of these qualities, fear¬ 
lessness (sb/iqj/om) comes first Fear is generated 
in one cmly when one is in a field which is 
doudedbyone'signorance.Fearistheet^res- 
sion of Bvidyaa. Whm there is knowledge!, there 
u fearlessness. By placing this qtMllfyr of 
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fwlesBness at the head of the liaf, with the 
unsung music of sheer suggeativenesa, the 
divine Achaiya is indicating that true ethical 
perfection in one is directly piDporthmal to the 
spiritual evolvement attained by the IndividuaL 

Puri^ of heart - No amount of external dis¬ 
cipline can supply the student die positive 
dynamism that is the core of all mor^ living. 
The Geeta invariably preaches a dynamic 
idigiorvmllitantboihmitB theory and practice. 

The Divine Charioteer is not satisfied by A 

gener a tion of passive goodness, but wanb die 
members of the perfect Hindu society not only 
to live, among themselves, the hi^ier values of 
life, but also to burstforth with the positive glow 
of righteousness and batiie tiie entire genera¬ 
tion of man with the li^ of truth and virtue- 
virtue that Impliea hones^ of intention and 
purity of motives. 

Steadfastness in devotion to Knowledge - 
This ethical puri^ at the level of the heart 
(Bouiot be brought about when the human 
mind ia turned outward on to the flesh. Only 
whettihs miiid is corulanfly held up in unison 
wltii tile infinite song of tile soul can it discover 
intilMlf tile neoessaty courage to resource its 
low appetites, cUnghig attachments, and the 
^ conaequentfbiilmotivaa gurgUngfrom within 
'itfieif. Devotion to knowledge (Gyone Voga) is 
titdlf'tiia'posUiveway to persuade Qie mind to 
leliVb'idl its low'temptations. When a child la 
ph^ng witii a delicate gjass curio, to save tite 
precious object the parents generally offer a 
piece of diocolatB, (vid the little child, arudous 
to get the diocol^, puts tiie predous, tiling 
down. Similarly, a itih^ tiyti ia awakened to 
^aerener j(^ of tite Self w>Il,iuitiinUy,never 
hang on to the senauous oUecta arid their 

,1 Chaidiy;, Bestraim of tire senses, and Sacri- 
tice - llh^ ttusBe<ate turw the techniques by 
atiindhtidtialsuccessfulfy tunes up his 
•iiaiitfir|9ttpments of 'kliowledge^ln order to 


discover the lecjuiied amount of'steady devo¬ 
tion to knowledge'. Charity must come from 
one's own sense ^abimdance. Charily springs 
only from a sense of oneness in us - oneness 
between the giver and the recipient Unless one 
is able to Identify oneself with others, one will 
not feel tills noble urge to share all that one has 
with others who have not go t it Thus daana is 
bom cnit of a capacity to restrain one's hiBtincts 
of acqulsitum and aggrandisement and to re¬ 
place tiiem with the spirit of sacrifice, and it 
conaiata in sharing with others the objects of the 
world that one possesses.* 

If chanty (damn) develops in one the capa- 
cify to detarii ones^ from Qie wealth that one 
possesaes and ahare It with others who are 
poorer, then we can say tiiat tiie control of the 
sense-organs (doimi) is the application of the 
same spirit of sacrifice in one's personal life. To 
give a complete licence for indulgence to the 
sense organs is to waste urvproductivaly, the 
total human vitality. To economise in the 
expenditure of energy through the aenae organa 
in the fields of sense ol^cb is to discover an 
extra amount of untapped energy. This energy 
can be made use of as the motive power briiind 
the mind-arvd'intellect timt is set on a flight to 
the higher realms of meditetioit To keep the' 
mind tuned up to the Selt a subtle energy is 
called forth, and It will be discovered wltiiin 
ourselves when we control our sense-indul¬ 
gence. Without dam and doom the pilgrimage 
to Truth is meiefy a dream. 

Sacrifice (yagBg)-In the Vedlc period, yagna 
was tite day-to-cUy devotional virtuali^tion 
that the average man of spiritual seeking diU- 
gentfy pracUaed. Without this regular piayeiv 
cum-pooja — which is the substitute for jragna 
available to us now - control of the aense- 
otgana will be impossible, and without this 
ccmtrbi, the spirit of charity cannot come. In tiie 
absence of both daana and dama, spiritual 
expenence cm the self, tiie recognition of the 
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‘^■«*«>dts«gardlhechaIi^ya^ttwleveio£ti^ehea^tandhead.lniacl^tohBrewifll 
'hslrlbute one's knowledge are conrideted by our Smlritte ea great 


Divine wifhin tu, is impossible. It is inteKSting 
to note that each subsequent term in this list is 
logically connected with the one indicated 
immediately previous to it 

Study of the scriptures {Swaadkjfttmfa) - TiS' 
dihonally, this term indicates regular study of 
the scriptures. Study of scriptural literature 
daily, in measured quantities, will provide the 
necessary inspiration to live the divine life m 
our day-to-day existence. But the scriptural 
study is indicated here by a very significant 
term.* In its pregnant ^anslcrit) import, it 
suggests that the study of the scriptures should 
not be merdy an inteDectual appreciation, bu^ 
as the student reads the textbooks, he must be 
able to, simultaneously, observe, anatyze, and 
read the truth of what he is studying within his 
own life. Regular studies coupled with regular 
practice (yagna) would give us the courage to 
live in s^-control of tfie sense-organs, which 
in its turn, cansupply us with the steadiness in 
meditation for realldng the Highest. 

Asceticism (iapa) - All cansdous self-deni¬ 
als at the body Wei, whereby an individual 
reduces his iiidulgence in the world outside, 
gdns more and more energy wifiunhiinsdt and 
applies the new found energy for the purpose 
of self-development; are called tapes. 

Uprightness (sars/eosm) - Crookedness in 
thought, emotioru and general conduct has a 
self-destructive influence upon our personally. 
Actions belying one's own true intentions ar^ 
motives, convictions and aspirations, realiza- 
tions and discriminations would result in 
crookedness of one's personality. He who is 
indulging in this way of life would thereby 
develop in himself a split personality, and will 
soon lose the glow of effectiveness and be 
Improverished in the powers of personal grit 

In diort; m this very opening stanza of the 
chapter, while enumerating the qualities of a 
'dh^ely good' man, we fiiul a definite sense of 
scientific connection between each of them. 
Ethical values and moral beauy described in 
Hinduism are not arbitrary dedarathms of an 
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imaginative saint or a melandioy prophet They 
are built on the rocky foundations of reason and 
experience. Sfocerely pursued and conscioiuly 
lived, they omtribute to the better expressions 
of the divine possibilities in man that lie genera 
ally dormant Ethics in India is not; hy itself, a 
passport to heaven, but is a preparatlan for a 
fuller unfoldment of the divW contents in the 
bosom of man. 

Moreover... 

tpn II ^ II 

2. HarmleBBKeaa, truA, pbsence cf anger, renuncuh 
Hon, peacejulnsss, absence o/cro^dness, compas¬ 
sion to beings, uncaoetousness, genSeness, modesty, 
absence offiddeness, contbaang. Lord Krishna enu- 
meraies Aementd contents ofStegjodty type of men; 

Harmlessness (ahimsa) - It does not coiuist 
so much in not causing to beings physical 
iiifury in foe physical world as in not harming 
any Uving creature m foe world around from 
foe realm of thought Physical idamsa is simply 
impossible. To continue Ihdng, some kind of 
physical harm or the other has to be brought 
abwt; it is unavoidable, Butevenwhilebrlng- 
ing about unavoidable disturbances around our¬ 
selves, if our motives are pure and clean, foe 
harm so wrought about is not regarded as 
causing injury. 

Thifo {satyam) - We have already discussed 
this while explaining foe last term in foe previ¬ 
ous stanza, 'uprighfoass'. 

An even temper {dkrodha) - Sometimes it is 
expleined as'angerlessness', which is not a very 
happy word. A better rendering would be,'foie 
capady to chedc', at the rl^t time, waves of 
anger os they mount up in our bosom, so font 
we do rwt manifest anger in our actions. It will 
be almost unnatural to expect the mind to 
become Incapable of anger. But no emotion 
should be dlowed to overwhelm us to audi a 
degree as to render us almost impotent by it, 
This anger crises out of an insufferable 
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impatience wltii otiiees.* In short akrodha does 
not mean 'wifliout anger*, but only 'keeping*# 
as Air as possible, an even temper. 

Spirit of renunciation (iym^) - In tins stanza 
also we And, as we noticed In the previous 
stanza, tiiat then is a sequential order strictly 
following in the devdopment of thought from 
tenn to term. If, without respect to truth, we 
caimot live in ttie spirit of ahimsa, so also, 
without the spirit of renunciation, an even 
temper is Imt a vain hope. 

Quietude (shomti) - If a seeker is capable of 
living, conscious of Truth, harming none, 
keeping an even temper, in a spirit of renuncia¬ 
tion in spite of all disturbing envlrmunent and 
happenings around, then he is the one who shall 
come to experience peace and quietude in 
himadf. Even in the niidst of a stormy life and 
outrageous circumstances, sudi an i^vidual 
can successfully keep his inward balance and 
Intdlectusl poise. 

Unidalicious tongue (dpaishunam) - The 
or beauty of the tongue is ordered by 
the pefeoiuilify behind it A shattered entity will 
seek self-gratification in malicious scandal 
mongering, arid die soft, fleshy tongue can 
often become more powerful than the most 
iV^toractive missile. A seefcet who is trying to 
' ’^Si^afulkbandmoreeiduustive’sdf-expies- 
dtod'dhould devdop such an inward harmony 
tiiat hfe speech should echo the fragrance of his 
sold A speech with softness of tone, clarity of 
expsessttm; honesty of conviction, power of 
bringmg a deer pictuw in tiie listener's mind 
with no veiled meaning, overflowing with 
sincer%, devotion, and love, becomes the 
autobiography of the speaker's pessonali^. To 
devdop, therefore, a haUt of such speech would 
be-UAconsclously training numy aspects In 
qurselyes which ere all necessary for the 
peife^ discgdining of the inner equipment 
' Tenderness towards beings-In the society 
to general, it is .not reasonBble for a skeer to 
expaebllad: 9II'would keep up to the tH—l that 


he himself entertains. There will be Imperfec* 
tions around. But to recognise, in an through 
those imperfecUons, the infinite beauty of life 
expressed is ihe secret of enduring tenderness 
in all saints and sages. Love alone can discover 
Infmite amount of tenderness in us. Unless we 
train oursdves to see the beauty of life pulsat¬ 
ing dirou^ even wietdied hearts and ugly 
e har ac ters , we fill foil to bring forth tenderness 
to sweeten life within and without 

Uncovetousness {gHotuptoam) - In the subjeo 
five life, to live 'without covetousness' means 
controlling our sense-organs from extreme 
indulgence In sense-enjoyments. An average 
manhas got an endless thirst and an insatiable 
hunger to some indulgence. To remain in self- 
control without endless sense-hunger is what 
is meant by the term uncovetousness. 

Gendeness and modes^ - These are not so 
mudi the particular disdplfaies of the individual 
as the resultant beauty and harmony, which an 
individual brings forth, as the fragrance of his 
culture, in his contacts with the world outside. 
These two qualitlBa are best seen In one who 
has established himself in all the above-men¬ 
tioned noble qualities. The conduct of such a 
self-diaaplined man will be both gentle and 
modest 

Not unnecessarily moving the limbs 
(schaepaZem) - Restlessness of mind and 
undst^lness of character ate reflected in the 
physical movements of a person. The body 
diadowB die conditions of the mtou. A constant 
testiessness, a sudden outburst of activity, an 
immodest shaking of the body and voluptuous 
tossings of the limbs ate all noticed only in 
htdividiuib who have not yet cultivated a steady 
diarBcter and a purposeful personality. Bu^ as 
an individual grows, the beau^ In him in his 
mastery over himself as declared by his 
movements 

Sankara explains this as 'not to speak or 
move hands and legs in vain'. Hub is an exten¬ 
sion of die meaning of this term, and impUes a 
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promptitude and economy of physical energy 
in any efficient activity. Unnecessarily exhaust¬ 
ing the muscles with indecisive movements and 
thraghfless exertiosis are signs of weakness in 
the persoiuhty. Such individuals are overly 
imagiiutive and miserably weak in their intel¬ 
lectual caliber and emotional vitality. To avoid 
such movements, therefore, is to cure many 
simple weaknesses at the various facets of any 
given personality. 

Moreover... 

tf«r; qRrs HiRiHiPidi i 
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3. Vigour, JbrgiomeBB,prtitude, purity, absence of 
hatred, absence of pride - Aese belong to Ae one bom 
far the Dioine Estate, O Bharata. 

Brilliant Glow [teja) - This is not a mere 
physical glow of complexion producedby good 
food and ample rest It is not just an exterior 
beauty arising out of careful tending of the 
physical structure and planned nourishing of 
the pads of flesh around the sage. The glow of 
spirituali^ is not literally a painted glow around 
his head, glimmering as a ring of fire. The 
brilliancy of his intellect^ the twinkling joy m 
his eyes, the thrilling foagianoe of peace around, 
the serene poise in his activities, the <t«lliiiiir«» 
of his love for tdl, the light of joy tiiat every 
shines forth from the innermost dqitiis of hfr 
being - these constitute the irresistible attrac¬ 
tion of the personalia of the sage who, with 
abundant energy, serves all and discovers for 
himself a fulfillment in that service. 

Patience QcAanua) -The context in which tiie 
word is used here should increase the depth of 
its meaning. It is not mnely a capacity to 
patiently live throu^ some minor physical or 
mental inconvenience when insulted or injured 
by others. It is a subtle boldness that is shown 
by a man in facing the world around with an 
unruffled serenity even in the face of the most 
powerful opposition and provoking situations. 

Fortitude {ihriti) - When an individual 
daring meets life he cannot eiqiech all the time 
happy rituations, favourable drcumstances and 


conducive arrangement of chances in his field 
of activity. Ordinarily, a weak man suddenly 
feels dejected and is tempted to leave his field 
of work when it is only half done. Many lose 
their chances of achieving the highest and 
desert the field of action almost at the moment 
when victory is round tiie comer, fri order to 
stick to his guns, man needs a secret energy 
wdlingup in one's ownwdl-integrated person- 
ali^ is'frutitude'. The strength of faith, convic¬ 
tion of the goal, consistency of puqiose, vivid 
perception of the ideal, and a bold spirit of 
sacrifice cultivated dlhgentiy-all these form the 
source from which fortitu^ triddes down to 
remove exhaustion, fatigue, despair, and so on. 

Purity {shttudtam) - The word indicates not 
only the inner purity - purity of thoughts and 
motives - but it also suggests purity of environ¬ 
ments, cleanliness of habit and persoiul 
belongingB. As a result of an overemphasis on 
subjective purity, we find today, in our society, 
anutter neglect of external purity, deandoths 
and civic habits have botii becomes rate in our 
society Even the devotee-dass m urunindful 
about these, although our religion emphasises 
that purity and deanliness are unavoidable 
disciplines for a seeker. 

Ncm-hatred {adroha) -Harmlessness (idtimsa) 
was a virtue explained in the previous stanza 
Here the same virtue is repeated not only for 
the purposes of emphasis but also to indicate a 
slightly difierent shade of meaning. The term 
here should mean not only 'absence of hatred' 
but'absence of even a vague desire to injure arty 
living creature'. Just as anindividualu^ never 
have, even in his dream any idea of irjuring 
himself, a true seeker, in his recognition of th^ 
Oneness in all living creatures, must come to 
fed that to injure anyone is to iiquie himself. 

Absence of over-pride {NaroH-maanUtta) - To 
leave off one's exaggerated imtions of sdf- 
honour is to immediately relieve oneself 
from thousands of avoidable excitements and 
resporuibilitles. Life is as light as a feather to 
one who has renounced his overegfaggerated 
pride while, to a Coiiohoiub, life becomes a 
heavy cross, to be carried palnfally, as "if 
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meicilesBly cuts thfou^ die living flesh on hia 
shoolden. 

The twenl^-slx qo^lies describes above ^ 
ns a complete picture of fhe nature of a man of 
'Dhrine Estate'. These qualities axe enum^ted 
to serve as a guide to all those who thirst to 
become perfect To die extent we are able to re¬ 
organize oiirway of life and change our vision 
of the world around us on the above lines, to 
that extent we shall economise our energies 
diat are often wasted in ideal pursuits. To' 
respect and live these twenty-six values of life 
completety is to assure ourselves of a light way 
of living. 

Ediical virtues are the intelligent ways of 
reviving man's eidiansted energies and fetigued 
spirit to live. By living these h^thy values of 
il^teous living, the individual undiacklea his 
psychological penonallty bem its selfenude 
entangtementa, As a contrast to dds, the nega¬ 
tive tendendes cuMveted hy due '^taolloslly 
feden'are sidf-made diaddea that chain a man 
to a'liahn of oonfuskins and Borraws forfalddlng 
hlat'ta grow into the ampler flekh of his own 
irtaeo|^!lBdbdity'.<' 

’. of life are fhe 'inner 

In'ttiis world of competition 

^ ^and cai-r^e, fiai^ one is conac^us of 
■'e£tgumw»rfiHiconomic9 is die science of 
'WeAlfh,,lt explains to us how to produce 
WadlHIiit^toW to 'Conserve wealth that is 
product how can it be disttibuted justly 
and equally and how to 6nd new sources 
of wealth, the economics of the 
outer wo|-W, hAtt this outer; ViipedjtiH is 
created hy'.qur. hmer weaidh whii^we 
forget OniseweWve gottheinnerwealtii 
mm, did outer, wealth may come end go; 
eitfan if itif gone,-we will remake it 
'-^'!l^-ini!i!er Weddt is the strength, and 
mental vitality 
is sl^ty^f getting dissipated in everyone. 
AiC?^]^now qf ^ijewton's law that 
oft%ir^;mixrx)Gtye>widu>ut emenditme 


of energy. So also, when the thoughts 
flow out from our mind, an amount of 
mental energy is spent.' If one Is 
worrying, anxious - these are negati've ^ 
values, which create a lot of unnecessary . 
expen^tuie of the mental wealth. On die 
other hand, when the mind is serene and 
peaceful, it conserves all its energies. If 
this is understood and if one maintains 
certain values of life, one's thoughts will 
no mote be dissipated in facing the ' 
challenges of the outer world. One 
maintaming certain higher values, is 
rather able to face the challenges and 
problems and also solve them with 
minimum expenditure of mental energy. 
The'higher values of life' -itis ahealthy 
economic policy of mental vitality to 
conserve it and one who has thus 
conserved, has got a lot of menial energy 
ataUtimesinhim,fhathe can intensively 
ply, plan execute and solve. There is no 
problem in the world tiiat man's quiet 
mind cannot solve, hut if it gets agitated 
because of wrong values one has 
cultivated indie pai^ one feeb helpless. 
Relegating them, one must rebuild the 
new values of life. One has to 
revolutionize one's attitude to the world 
outside by bringing a total reorientation 
of one's life. One must make it quite a 
success out of one's fadures of today. Thb 
man can achieve. 

Knowing a dung and living up to it 
are totally diffneht. No scripture has 
said that hatred b better than love. The 
unhealthy values are also the same 
everjrwhere, why? Acharyos, masters, 
professors, prophets and saints 
experimented dnd discovered. These 
id^, fhou^ we may understand and 
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can be enumerated, never take roots in 
our mind. To communicate higher values 
is easy but to cultivate those values in us 
is rather difficult. It can be done/ only 
when these values of life are understood 
as lived by an evolved soul. Through 
demonstration alone, we can absorb 
them. Demonstration changes even those 
illiterate, unknown people. So, however 
much we may tty to impart these ideas 
to the children, they inay never get into 
them unless we show the story of 
Hanuman, an ideal pupil. We have got 
such a large store of literature in India of 
stories that are told to children in the 
early ages. The story is told so that the 
child can accept the ideal. If one says an 
ideal story, it goes deep into the mind of 
the child and gets refi^d. 

The right values steps up one's 
efficiency. In order to manager our own 
life at home in the world and in our 
professional field, the higher values are 
necessary, so ,that our reaction to the 
outside world, our judgement of the 
situationfiiatis around us - allis totally 
changed. And, we will be able to, not ohty 
face the challenges in front of us, but also 
still discover in our minds a lot of mental 
energy left, \vhich we can apply for our 
quantity purpose of planning die future. 

We need such mighty men in the 


country to bring it up from the present 
state of total dissipation, in man and 
woman because of which they are unable 
to face the challenges of the tlmes^f we 
are notable to face the challenges, nature 
is not going to chaiige. Itis the specimens 
that be extind(Nature moves on and 
if we are not able to change - not the 
illiterate and unintellectual masses, but 
the educated, who have learnt the art of 
plying, planning and achieving - the 
country cannot change/If we change •< 
without worrying about the others - they 
will change, because their way of life is 
only'to imitate'? 

schools need reform. Learning by 
rule has its place. But the emphasis on it 
is rather harmful. A set of rules, res¬ 
trictions and norms are essential. But 
emphasis on them should not be 
overdone. Some basic principles are not 
to be compromised wim. But elsewhere, 
a degree of freedom is equally important 
This calls for much matiuity on the part 
of the educators which, in mass educa¬ 
tion, becomes a fbrrnidable diallenge. We 
hope our generatkm takes pains to set the 
system of education in proper order for 
education is the most v^uable aspect of 
life. 
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The article engenderp die idea, cfvdbtercentred education, in its content and process, as 
integral to education, 'Value has been discussed in a means-ends perspective. Hierarchy 
of values is contingent upon cultural, social personal factors. Religion lends a moral 
dimension to values. Dharma as a social amapt and a strategy to sustain and support 
the value systems in traditional Hindu systm 'qfveiue education is transmitted tiirougft 
a 'Mentor' or 'Guru'. Value system, tim mdribed depicts actual code of conduct or 
prescribed forms ofbduarioural code. The advent oftiie modem era, howeoer, brought 
mffi it a substantial shift to bring in its institutionalization and sepamtionfrom actual 
behaviour. VcSues in tiiia contcxthaoe become aJdn to social norma raSner Otan a spiritual 
need. It is stressed that tiiere is a need U> define values in concrete and operational 
manner. The article contains some significant descriptions of some such rignificant 
, values. The matter of imparting values needs to be looked into from an indmduaHstic 


I ' 

tHB tenn 'value education' has been 
rounds for quite some time 
' ^ country. Almost 

itK^ective of the sphere in 
or die IS working has suddetily 
become aware of a need for value 
educai^rlh^ are seminars, confeien- 
ces and what not on value education. 
Friesta, pnliticians, piofessois, police¬ 
men, piogmssiYea, p^idits, all ay hoarse 
val^ aff^don. Peiaon^y as one 
A .education, I am really 

■ sudden reaUzation. I 

iw^^ways understood, the word 
»^|ISp9fNs!.a8S9sentidlyvdue^ind.usive, j 


as different from instruction or trBining.-x 
The word 'education' means enablings 
people to know meanings, reasons,', 
values! So when the need for valusi 
education is branded, I wonder whether^ 
our education system has degenerated to; 
the level of instruction or training,; 
perhaps much worse than that, and. 
woefully enough we find it necessary 
talk of value education. The othe^ 
possibility is, perhaps, we find ouj$ 
education inculcating certain values^ 
which in our petc^tion are not construCi 
tiye or conducive to the development 
our dream sodeiy. In the former case, 
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are confronting a system or process 
problem and in the latter a content 
problem. It appears that we are facing 
both. In case we are facing the latter a 
more apt term would be re-education or 
remedial education/1 prefer the latter 
because the first one smacks of politics. 
People who subscribe to a particular 
ideology, which I consider not only 
defective but also destructive, had used 
the term re-education. Another question 
that ansis is whether the schools alone 
can be held responsible for value 
education. Is it fair to adc a school teacher 
to bear the cross when all odiers in our 
society, barring very young children, are 
the culprits and sinners, who have 
transformed the society into a derived 
and deprived one, and who axe obsessed 
with rights and privileges and blissfully 
oblivious of duties and obligations. Thie 
school reflects and exists in a society 
which influences and promotes certain 
values and one does not know how long 
and how far a sdiool can be expected to 
function in uninsulated manner. My fear 
is that value education in the school may 
become another ritual, as did our attempt 
to teach Indian culture at the college 
level. Many reports have pointed out that 
in most sdiools even curricular compo¬ 
nents like language and the arithmetic 
are not taught properly. This being the 
case, I keep my fingers crossed about the 
possibility of value education througjh 
schools. Anyway I wish the promoters of 
this idea all success and pray to God to 
help them. My observation and feeling 
tdl me that what is more dangerous is 
the fact that many of the so called 
prestigious schools really teach the 


wrong values which alienate our children 
from the core of our culture. I do not wish 
to dwell on this point because it is very 
obvious that our present system of 
education tries to steam roll people 
towards a highly consumption-oxiented, 
materialistic competitive-comformist and 
un-Indian if not anti-Indian way of life 
in the name of progressivism. 

What is Value? 

Sociologists, psychologists, philoso¬ 
phers and religious person have dabbled 
endlessly and repeatedly, in answering 
the question 'what is a value'. While 
philosophers and religious experts were 
struggling to explain the term'value', the 
sociologists and psychologists have been 
busy not only trying to explain the term 
'value', but have also painfully tried to 
distinguish this term from other terms 
like attitudes, sentiments, etc. They have 
created their own confusion. There is a 
mania for flooding science with too many 
terms and concepts, which are essentially 
Western. Our social scientists being more 
Western than Indian and perhaps more 
Western than Westerners themsleves 
have created their own problems. They 
have attempted to find verbal solutions 
to though! problems. The principle of 
parsimony has been given the go-by and 
the result is confusion. Terms have been 
coined without any concern for opera¬ 
tional significance. As an educator, it's 
better to describe rather than define a 
term. It was Skinner, the great psycho¬ 
logist, who observed that "A clear 
description is the best definitian". We 
may as well agree with 9dnner and get 
on with our job- 
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Obvioxidy a value is something which 
an individual holds to be important 
and prefaable. In the context of value 
education, we may describe a value as 
an acquired tendency or predisposition 
to work for certain goals or ends and also 
prefer certain means of reaching such 
goals in preference to other means and 
also exclude or avoid others. Of course, 
one may not always have a combination 
of ptefeped ends and also means. There 
are occasions when the end is so impor¬ 
tant that the means are not. One is not 
very particular about the means. One can, 
therefore, find end-centred, values 
without any preference for means. Of 
course, one cannot think of 'means- 
centred' values without ends in mind. 
This will be pathological—violence for 
the sake of violencesadism. In the 
mniayam, Rama had decided to destroy 
Sfi^^lf^-upbold Dhonm and not merely 
ipersona .score. This is the 
prafOTed end but he did not want to 
achieve this when Ravana was vmaimed. 

' He advises Ravana to come the next day. 
Here one casL see that both the end and 
Outweanaare. preferred. On die other 
haifd-ihe same Rama adopted a means 
ofarguable fairness in his encounter with 
Bali to serve again an end not purely 
pessonal. One can, therefore, define 


B> means^ 

end!;.pxettiMneesor wther of the two. Of 
cOqi^'shchpr^etenGes ate a^mred or 

values always 
These vahias’ace 
dligjSltiized in a'hierarchical order, 
ua^ly^iiifat'wheiiBvex there is a conflict 
^«*(fM|i|jtfefent values, one value 
■ Such a hierarchy 




depends on a number of factors -* f 
cultural, social and persotwl. In fact, a 
major purpose of education is to shaped 
values in a hierarchical manner. Th^f 
differences between groups and als« 
among individuals very often relate 
the pattern of the hiermxhy rather 
the existence or non-existence of specifi^j 
values. The process of socialization! 
induding education attempts precise 
this. While inculcating certain specific 
values is a function of education, the i 
important ol^ective is to bring about i 
unifomv consistent;, prioritized and hieo;') 
archie value system in a particular sodetyt-:* 
It is a mixed fortune that values aie^ 
enduring and resist change. There i$'^ 
always a time lagbetween social char 
including technological changes on i 
one hand and corresponding valu^ 
changes on the other, But at the sa 
time it is the changing values in sox 
among many that provides the impeti 
to sodo-tedmological changes. On du; 
other hand, if vdues diange in many! 
people at the fall of a hat, there will be| 
chaos and perhaps anarchy. Of couis^^ 
there are many anarchists in our countijif 
passing for intellectuals and progressives^ 
who are vocal about what they ai 
agmhstbutdonotknow what they at 
for. Our so tailed cry for reforms 
to reflect such a dtuation, a tendency i 
undo. Anyway we can leave tixem 
stew in dieir own anarchy. What giv 
stability to a culture and its 'soci 
psychologicaT space is the system' 
enduring values and what is respc 
for 'soda! lunacy' is a value vacuum i 
bankruptcy of values. Are we on 
predpice of such a condition? 
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Earlier a casucil ref^ence was made to 
die preferential influence of values. One 
may elaborate on this. There are other 
factors, which also lead to preferential 
action like one's taste. Values while 
they are instrumental in preferential 
bdiaviour, however, are different in that 
they are much more enduring, broad- 
based, and relate to actions and re-actions 
which have a bearing on more crucial 
broad-based and long-term actions. In 
fact, values, unlike tastes, are much more 
enduring and often have a socio- 
moralistic dimension. It is here that 
one sees the role of religion. Religion 
lends a mored dimension to values. In 
fact, in Indian perception, beisic values 
are very much related to what we call 
Dharma. India apart, to a large extent, in 
most societies, values do have a sodo- 
moral relevance. 

The Indian and Western 
Traditions 

Values have formed integral parts of 
sodal life everywhere and at all stages of 
hmnan history. Unfbrtunatdy during the 
past few decades there have been 
concerted attempts to destroy our 
traditional values by the so called 
progressive and intellectueds who seem 
to derive enormous pleasure from 
destroying our traditions just as 
Tinuxrlene derived pleasure from looking 
at heaps of human skulls. Perhaps if 
things go oiv as they are, at some stage 
in our future there be no values. But 
this is hopefully a remote possibility. 

However, the role of value has been 
perceived differently in different 
sodeties. In the Indian tradition values 


have been looked at mostly as attributes 
of an individual. By and large the 
emphasis has been on individual 
disdpline, character, and behaviour. This 
does not mean that sodety or the social 
side of life was neglected. Dharma was a 
sodal concept and a strategy to sustain 
and support the value systems, which 
used individuals as vehicles. Each 
individual is responsible and accountable 
and much of our value fabric was based 
on this. A particular kind of social 
structure and also a particular pattern of 
individual growth formed the basis of the 
traditional Hindu system of value 
education. It is needless to go into the 
merits or defects of the system here. The 
strategy of inculcating values was 
therefore, primarily individual-centred, 
which was close to 'mentoring'. Of 
course, there were general prescriptions. 
The presdiptions as well as 'mentoring' 
were individualistic at the level of 
operation, which very much depended 
on the successful inculcation of certain 
set of values in individuals. There was 
flexibility and much of it was left to the 
judgement of the mentor. Thus one can 
see an dement of judgement and trust in 
the judgement of Ae Guru. Parents never 
went to the Guru with class reports. This 
in turn may raise the question of the rede 
of bias of the individual mentor. 
However, there was rarely any bias as the 
guru or die mentor was one who had 
gone through a long and tedious 
processes of grinding and milling and, 
therefore, was invariably objective in his 
personal assessment. Of course, today 
there are instances where many person 
certainly not as mature as an andet\t^^l|i^ 
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are deliberately and 'democratically' 
allowed to take all sorts of decisions 
imperiling the lives of millions and the 
fate of a whole country or even the world 
While we accept this, diere is no basis 
fpj; questioning the competence and 
objectivity of the ancient Indian gum. If 
this was the case, there appears to be no 
justification for not trusting the capability 
and integrity of a mentor, who was 
learned, perceptive, objective, and 
mature, with a detached concern for the 
pupil and d\e society. 

Getting back to die Hindu tradition, 
thus to a large extent values, ethics, 
morality and character were terms which 
could not be separated from eadi other 
so easily. In fact one may say that the 
term 'ethics' was subsuined under the 
term 'morality' or 'virtue'. The literature 
t^ of the virtuous. However, what the 
vLriJWiiWfce was cotalnly stipulated by 
the Pharma ot the aopial order. The 
a^mptipn seems to be that if 
individuals acquired and translated 
t'dattnlA values into action.and if 
^|n^ryhody:.did it/the society will be 
The enqihasis on the individual 
can be'understood in view of the fact 
that the Dhanna held the mdlvidual 


responsible,, accountable as w^ as the 
benefidaiy of the,consequences ofhis-or 
her adjons^The ultimate;goaI for any 
mdivjduali«n;gs freedom from the cyde 
Of 0A Te-birth, Interestingly 
of moat of the 
Hindu Dhar^ 
^tjlH^Octively attempted to link the 
u\<^dualctO'the society. One may say 

it was 

sodeties shaped, and 


produced sick individuals, the Hindu 
belief was the other way, sick individuals 
make sick sodeties. It Is very common in 
Hindu deliberations to hold the king' 
responsible for social evils and the kings.- 
accepted this. Since tiie emphasis was on ^ 
individual 'value education' the educa- l 
tional process was also individualistic-~ 
diadic. No doubt, the Guru did haver 
many mentees but the relationship was j 
individual-diadic. Of course, learning 
induding value learning did take place 
throng peer interaction. The Gurukula' 
community did function as a reinfoicer 
and a supplement diougjh the mentor- 
mentee relationship was die most crucial' 
factor. 

A second point, rather crucial, was 
diat value education proceeded along'" 
with knowledge education. The Hindu:'« 
tradition unmistakably integrated know¬ 
ledge education with value education/ 
Knowledge without value was consi- • 
dered inadequate. But surprisingly value 
without knowledge was respected. Ihus 
one may see that many great persona'-- 
Uties in Hindu epics are held great' 
becauseof the virtues and values, and not- 
knowledge. An outstanding example is, 
ihat of Sabaii in the Ramayana. Devotion- 
and loyalty were as much valuable as: 
knowledge. Of course, this loyalty wai% 
not the same as the personality cult and^ 
dynastic loyalty, wh^ thrives today, iff 
our country. Ancient Hindu 80 ciety| 
respected honest ignorance if there w(^ 
duucacter. One can dearly see the wisdoim 
of this in that it was understood thart| 
character was paramount. While kcunH 
ledge was transitory knowledge of one'^ 
ignorance was a virtue. But toda^ 
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ignorance of one's ignorance is a virtuel 

Yet another feature was that there was 
a graduated system of values correlated 
with individual developmental level as 
well as social stratum level. One may thus 
see an^attempt/ which tried to integrate 
the individud with the society and at the 
same time relativity in relation to 
individual and social capacities. In tnnns 
of a list of specific values/ quite 
understandably, no specific list of values 
was attempted at and no classification 
was also made. One may perhaps dte the 
Thirukkural, the magnum opus, a 
masterly treatise in the Tamil language, 
where an attempt has been made to 
divide life into thrM spheres, the material 
aspect, the moral-ethical aspect, and the 
aspect of individual happiness. Perhaps, 
the great saint author implied that there 
could be three major types of values. But 
even those could not luve been mutually 
exclusive. Ancient Indian educatlond 
system didn't classify values, either in 
terms of their context like economic, 
political, etc. or in terms of their centi^iy 
Uke core, peripheral, etc. 

Value education in the Hindu tradition 
stipulated that these values were 
inculcated in the form of actual code of 
conduct or prescribed forms of 
bdiavioural code. A very interesting 
feature was that tile system of values 
extended to even warfare. There was 
what is called a Yuddha Dharma. It is 
interesting that the ancient Hindu system 
did not think of 'value education'. Under 
this system there was no education 
without values. Value education was not 
an isolated activity detached from 
education as such. It was there all die 


time, at all places and pervasive. In fact 
value education provided the frame of 
reference for education. Value education 
was not just a supplement, but the soul 
of education and pervaded through as 
spectacle of education. In fact values 
were the bedrocks of education. Educa¬ 
tion was value-centred. In brief, the 
Hindu tradition looks at values as crucial 
and integral in the process of education. 
No distinction was made between 
personal values and social values. The 
Hindu tradition assumed that most 
values were eternal and for aU, though 
some variations were allowed in 
prioritizing of these values depending on 
a number of factors. The emphasis was 
on learning from experienced models 
rather tiian teaching, for example, while 
all the values were involved in the 
process of education, there were 
contextual priorities. 

But while this was the ancient tradi¬ 
tion, the advent of the modern era 
brought with it a substantial shifL Value 
inculcations became institutionalized 
and sqjarated ftom actual behaviour. We 
have lectures, sermons and homilies on 
values from people who do not seem to 
understand what are values and mudi 
less care for them-people like some 
cinema stars, third-rate politicians, 
dubious journalists and academics of 
questionable integrity barring the efforts 
of a few teachers. Ge^ally, the teacher, 
instead of providing a model or an 
example becomes a preacher and 
propagator. Values have become mxnre 
intellectualized and divorced ffom 
experience and there arises ^e^rv^ ka 
separate value education. As can^’se^ 
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the practice of Individualized Value 
Bducation is congiegatianalized. Values 
have more or less become nomts, socially 
desirable and not spiritually essential, hi 
fact the concept of eternal and universal 
values is gone. We have come to accept 
the dictum that the end justifies the 
means-that too the ends of a few. 
Opportunism has become a valued value 
and an ability. 

The Western Tradition 

I hope it is not very unfair to make an 
observation that the western tradition did 
not make a distinction between ethics 
and morality. This tradition made a 
distinctionbetween personal values and 
socud values. The tem 'personal values' 
can refer to values which are socially 
preferred values, but are of relevance for 
personal and individual behaviour. Thus 
one heats of the term 'aesthetic values', 
th^ia^vahiea may be conditioned 
"" aiid mfUteB.ced by the society, the 
i^ti^tions are mostly for tiie person. 
t];e Western tradition unlike the Hindu 
ttadition looks at values mainly from a 
sodalmid normative perspective and not 
spiritualily. As in the Hindu tradition, 
values forman-integral part of education 
and Individual growth and evolution. 
But as contrasted with the Hindu 
traditiotv,‘the Western tradition seems to 


regard yalvv^ '^sentially as elements to 
J?p,,'*apfiiaUy ;■ transmitted through 
ha^llkutianallzied edueation. The Western 


tjjp^ition has more or less implied 
ThaAmerican individualism 
[hveotyped and made to mould, 
lx. even individuality is 
t norms, which are either 


explicit or implicit. Heroes don't differ 
from each other and their concept of < 
success is monotonously repetitive and i 
so is tiieir idea of feminine beauty, or > 
even romance. Everything is made to 
mould-one mould. We find very popular i 
ideas of individuality. i 

The western tradition, by and large is 
silent on the etemality of values. Value ' 
education is considered as a part of 
socialization. Preaching and propagation . 
are the main strategies. The western 
concept of values to a large extent is 
horizontal rather than vertical unlike the 
Hindu tradition. In Hindu thought as 
mentioned earlier, value development 
was very much linked up with growth, ■ 
both of the individual and tine society. 
While in the Hindu tradition values were 
part of a larger natural order, this was 
not the case with the Western tradition. 
One may say while in the Hindu tradi¬ 
tion, values were part of a larger natural 
order, the cosmos, this was not the case 
with the Western tradition. The Western'' 
value system appears to be guided by the>. 
dictum of maximal gain minimum hamu 
Sometimes tile latter doesn't exist. More 
people know of Casanova than Abraham. 
Lincotn. 

What Values Need to he Inculcatedi' 
Sociologists and psychologists have' 
repeatedly tried to catalogue and dassify-. 
values. The classical attempt ly Spranger,'' 
which was adopted by Allport liV' 
devebping his well-known scale for the^ 
study of values, is well-known. RokeadI; 
dassified values into instrumental and^ 
end values. The suggestion here is that' 
while one may appredate the attemptat 
of such eminent scholars, nevertheless^ 
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when it comes to an action programme 
relating to issues like value education, 
there arises a need to define such values 
in a concrete and operational manner. So 
that particular value is understood by all 
concerned in the same way. One cannot 
rdy on purely, theoretical and taxonomic 
perspectives. Syntactic translations may 
be useful but not semantically functional. 
In view of this what appears to be a better 
approach is to identify descriptive terms 
for a given value, with meanings known 
to most people without ambiguity, and 
with understandable behaviours. One 
_ should not, however, overlook the 
thought that all these values which 
appear to be distinct from each other at 
the surface level, are embedded in a 
glottal fabric called Dharma. From this 
perspective an attempt is made here to 
examine some major values to be 
higlhlighted in any programme of value 
education, particularly in our society 
because the values we had have been 
destroyed successfully. It is not the 
invader who destroyed our values. But 
we have done it ourselves as we are 
doing it even now. Let us not blame the 
British. An ol^'ective analysis will show 
that the Briti^ have contributed some 
sense of discipline, order, and decorum. 
We may now consider some important 
values that may be incorporated in the 
proposed value education programme. It 
may be pointed out that this is not an 
exhaustive list and only a few of the 
major values, which are crucial in the 
perception of the author. 

• Respect: A very common observation 
that can be made about contem¬ 
porary Indian life is that there is a 


total lack of respect for anything. The 
traditional Indian society enjoined 
people to respect elders, teachers, 
and the traditions of our society ad 
many other individuals in position 
and also objects. A very common 
feature of contemporary 'Youth 
Behaviour' clearly indicates that 
'respect' is not one of their gjlaring 
virtues. 

' In fact our youtii under the illusion of 
getting modernized and also becoming 
independent seem to make a virtue of a 
lack of respect and for anything which is 
Indian, positive disrespect is flaunted 
about to claim that they are open-minded 
and progressive. It looks as thoug^h in 
contemporary India, it is un-Indim to 
respect our ancient traditions. People 
having respect for our ancient traditions 
are almost made to feel ashamed and 
apologetic by a bunch of upstarts and 
anchorless intellectuals. The educational 
system and our Governments have done 
nothing to stop this and perhaps value 
education diould include components of 
respect for our tradition as well as 
modernity. 

If one ponders a little over this 
despicable bdiaviour, the root seems to 
lie in a total loss of self-respect both at 
the level of the individual as well as the 
system. It is easily understandable that 
an individual who does not respect 
himself or hersdf, can neither receive nor 
give respect. Example of this can be seen 
in Indian Parliament where people 
sometimes overlook no^ns of be^viour 
and decorum required of the place. Ihe 
author considers this as a most crucial 
value problem. This is true of teadheraoh 
\ 
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campuses, politicians in power and 
officials in organizations and very much 
so in our irresponsible un-accountable 
and parasitic college students. Inculca¬ 
ting a respect for onesdf and others is an 
in^enable component of education at 
large and value education in particular. 

Work Rdated Values: Work, it is need¬ 
less to point out constitutes one of fhe 
basic components of life. This is 
particularly so because today life is 
. getting more and more work-centred. 
Many authors in the field of work have 
pointed out that as a people we Indians 
are fotmd wanting in the type of attitude 
and values towards work which are 
relevant and even essential today. The 
problem' seems to be serious at higher 
level of work. The enthusiasm with 
which university teachers skip their 
cjl^fipsesand avoid tiidr leseaich students 
oM^b^;sto partidpate in setniiuirs and 
conferences ^ars dear evidence to the 
. almost instinctual tendency to avoid 
work. Avoidance of work appears to 
haveltsepiaie an integral part of our work 
ddture. The professors are very effective 
in transmitting tiieir impoveri^ed work 
culture to (he students. In this process our 
youtii have come to bdieve that 'getting 
work done' is a better indicator of their 
competency than actually wgrkirvg. 
While one may dismiss this diagnosis, it 
is commonTejfperience that as a people 
we tend avoid work. All of us have 
' the^'Aram culture'. In th^ 

Cd^t^one may think of a number of 


with the concept of wori 
something to be valued 
is something to b< 


valued independent of the gains 
resulting from work. One may also see 
that it is essential that self-esteem should • 
be linked up with work. One diould take ' 
pride in doing things rather than just; 
getting things done. Of course, tins is part' 
o£ our feudd inheritance. Pride in one's' 
work, deriving worth from doing one's 
work, a preference to achieve tilings by;' 
worldng for them, are some of the values' 
whkhhave to be inculcated. I cannot hdp 
relating an experience, rather regretfully. 
During my career as a teacher in the 
management department, often I have 
had students reporting and taking pride 
in their job in terms of their salary even 
when my question to them was related 
to tiie nature of the work, Of course, I 
have been told that this is a sign of 
growing ambition. If this is so and if this 
is accepted, definitely we are on the 
wrong track. While th^ is no ol^ection 
to being ambitious, material ambition is 
not the only way of being ambitious. H 
this is acceptable then, those who are 
engaged in black marketing or even 
printing counterfeit currency axe also 
respectable. It is rather rare to find an 
' MBA graduate respecting himself or 

itierself for anything other than his or belt 
sale price and related perks. Of couTssit 
they have plenty of dis-xespect for others' 
who do not share 'jeans culture'. 

One may feel here tiiat work^elated 
values have their impact on the general 
system of values normally. One expedgi 
work-related values to reflect thft 
dominant value syndrome in the society^ 
But ijaifbitunately in tite present context 
in our country, rapid technologicali 
changes and changes in job content aa 
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well as context, seem to have led to the 
emergence of disjunction between sodal 
values and work-related values 
particularly, at the higher levels, 
especially among the professionals. 
Perhaps one may go on enumerating 
different value dimensions of work but 
my purpose here is to simply highlight 
the need for work-value education. 

• Professionaliam: A major trend in 
contemporaiy world of work is that 
every job or occupation is getting 
professionalized. Perhaps after few 
years one may find only professions 
and not jobs. Professionalism is 
basically a cluster of attitudes and 
values relating to one's role as a 
professional as well as a cantiibutoiy 
member of the society. A profesaianal 
thus has certain values is relating to 
his work role, in relation to those 
with whom he or she interacts in this 
process and also to society at large. 
Professionalism implies a combi¬ 
nation of the values of excellence, 
accountability, open-mindedness 
and concern. However, professio¬ 
nalism is not necessrudly a value 
cluster rdated to only our profrasio- 
nal life. A teacher can be professional 
in his or her relationship with the 
students and the student in relation 
to the studies and definitely sports 
activities. Whatever way one may 
define profrasionalism, it includes a 
respect for excellence, regard for 
norms of behaviour, self-criticism, 
open mindedness, integrity and a 
readiness to accept failure and 
limitations. 

Concern for others and tiso Nature: AH 


of us live in a society and in a natural 
world. While technology and technical 
systems may make life easy and 
comfortable, it is the people around, Ihe 
animals, the trees, rivers and mountains 
around and us who are cur closest 
friends. It is a pity that as human society 
has evolved, one sees a gradual decrease 
in the concern both for others and nature. 
The individual today has no human 
consideration for olhera. Even the home, 
which is die cradle of the human value 
system, is collapsing. A certain kind of 
cynical selfishness has overtaken the 
human mind. How else can we explain 
the brazen breaking of traffic rules and 
also the total absence of any dvic concem 
for the others. The most common place 
for disposing one's garbage is the 
neighbour's compound. These may 
appear to be trifles but in reality not so. 
The most annoying and irritat^ si^t 
on a road is fiiat of upstart youngers from 
neo-rich homes riding two wheelers 
helter skelter, with the silencer silenced. 
This diows absolute upstartism and a 
total disregard for others. These are the 
emancipated, free-thinking educated 
modern youth (morally emaciated)! 
Nobody, neither law nor public opinion, 
checks them and if these are our future 
dtizens, then barbaric sodety must have 
been mudi better. 

Natural calamities like the Gujarat 
earthquake certainly tell us about the fact 
that all necessary and the expert care has 
not been taken and we do not seems to 
be keen on learning from previous 
ejqjetience. The story is the same, disaster 
after disaster. One lesson we may learn 
from this is that rules, regsdatfonaand 
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law caimot make up for the absence of 
values. Perhaps one cannot legislate for 
morality. While there is an eloquent 
evidence of rampant corruptions^ our 
civilized society tolerates these things. 
Human society has degenerated to such 
an extent that we have to depend for 
our safety on a relatively iimocuous 
instrument called Law. Perhaps we are 
reaching the stage where man will be 
governed by law and the beast by 
morality. 

If a society exdusivdy depends upon 
Law and not on values this is an 
indication not of rule of law but a 
disgraceful condition where we cannot 
live without laws. I have no doubt that 
the builders of the skyscrapers in 
Ahmedabad will get the benefit of doubt 
under the law. Total dependence on law 
fe& public and personal morality is an 
iki^ieation of the backwardness of a 
soeLety. 

- ii’ ' . , 

How to Impart Education in Values? 


The question arises, what we can do? It 
is sa obvious diat an exclusive 
individudistic approach and a reversion 
to the Gurukula system are unthinkable. 
The problem is one of arriving at an 
optimal combinatian of an individualistic 


approach end group strategies. 

The wide presence and’pcevalence of 
existentud arsd^ and andiorlessness 
felt.in the>west is only too well-known 
' and tbey,'Unlike us, have the honesty to 
^ yoga and' meditation have 
^M<?^4rsiypopularmthewest^itisnot 
! of therapeutic value 
a^.yoga and maditatlon 
le implications, whidi 



the Westerner is willing to accept in all 
humility. On the other hand, if yoga and 
meditation have become popular in 
India, to a large extent, it is because th^ 
have become fashion of the day and are' . 
the'inthings'andalsoaway of making . 
money. 

How can we integrate the two <■ 
strategies? The mere intellectual « 
awareness oriented or even moralistio ' 
oriented dassroom type of education is 
doomed to fail. At the same time, it is . 
practically difficult to revert to the 
traditional Hindu approach. The 
problem is how do we integrate the two. 

The success of the traditional 
Gurukula approach was because it 
provided live experiences with an , 
immediate mentor to guide. Is it possible ' 
to introduce some component of this is 
omr sdheme of value education? Can we 
require our school children to spend f 
some time as residents in institutions, 
which are value-based and manned by 
mentors with higjh values? This may be 
difficult but not totally impossible. The 
fact that mentoring is effective and can ' 
play a significant role is proved by the . 
fact that even the corporate sector is 
talking of the need for mentoring and the.. 
corporate sector normally does not do 
anything for nothing. Further corporate ' 
managements freely indulge in slogan- 
mongeting like political parties. The 
problem, however, is to :^d the menton. \ 
To achieve this, one should think of ? 
developing the mentors and thougjh this 
may be a difficult proposition it is not ' 
totally impossible. Yet, another point is 
that the entire process of education ' 
should centre on values. When a student'^ 
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learns mathematics or sciences, or social 
. sciences, he should imbibe certain values 
and not just mere knowledge. Introduc¬ 
tion of biographies may help us to some 
extent. Experiential activities like visits 
to great historic places may be another 
strategy that may be considered. 
Introduction to paid work experience is 
another possibility. But such work 
experience ^ould not be reduced to a 
populist farce. 

In order to make such learning hdpful, 
the experiences provided should lend 
themsdves capable of appreciation in a 
much smaller and more immediate 
context. For example, one may think of 
work experience in relation to the 
activities of one's own school. Such 
experiences diould be introduced at a 
very early level. Apart from all these, 
there should be a wUl to do the job and 
this will may require that restrictions be 
imposed on interrupting and corrupting 
factors like the media. It is a pity that 
populistic ideas which promise to lead 
to success the easy way and make one a 
start in society are being made much of. 

Success is the ultimate aim of anybody 
in life. This is understandable, but what 
is success is a matter to be decided by the 
society and messages conflicting with 
and contradicting with nation's concept 
of ideal success ^ouldbe ruthlessly done 
away with. If one sits in front of the 
television, it is obvious what type of 
messages are being conveyed. While 
many of us express protest against these, 
we appear to be helpless. Of course, we 
have our limitless rights assured to every 
one inspite of the fact that these rights 
work against the common good, ^^lile 


there is a lot of talk about diminating 
vulgarity and obscerdty from the media, 
nobody seems to be bothered about this. 
There seems to exist a strong lobby 
arguing for freedom of expression 
irrespective of the possible social 
consequences. Freedom cannot be an end 
in or by itself. Freedom is for doing good 
and not for vested interest to cany on 
activities, whidr are positively harmful. 
The lobby of cinema and advertisement 
seems to be so powerful that very often 
even a well meaning and cominitted 
minister in charge of the media seems to 
be helpless. Everybody understands the 
right to bdieve and propagate, but does 
the media enjoy such a limitless and 
unbridled right to promote corrupting 
values and ideals without being checked? 

We are ever busy talking about rights 
and I understand the review of the 
constitution may expand the fundamen¬ 
tal rights. Basic^y there cannot be rights 
without obligations. One cannot have 
rights for some people and obligations 
for others. Value education implies and 
detinitely imposes certain limitatioriB rmd 
restrictions on oneself. Freedom, liberfy 
and rights are means to the ends of 
individual and collective joy, harmony 
and effectiveness. We cannot and should 
not live only on the so-called rights. 
Qvilizations has always meant imposing 
restraints on oneself both individually 
and collectively. 

It is understood from newspaper 
reports that some significant individuals 
are objecting to the introduction of value 
education in schools. This beats any 
sensible understanding. In fact given thie 
fact that there is a value bankruptcy 
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through out our society and this is 
glaringly obvious, there cannot be 
anything more important than v^due 
education. However, people who see a 
ghost in this move will do better to debate 
the actual valxies thatare to be inculcated. 
Certainly there can be a difference of 
opinion on what are the essential values. 
People who blindly oppose values 
education are mostly those who blindly 
oppose any suggestion that comes from 
certain quarters. Generally in-laws 
suspect whatever tiie other in-laws say. 
Those who blindly see a gjhost in value 
education ate self righteous psychotics 
more dangerous than actual psychotics. 
They are value-blind, value-deaf and 
value afraid. While certainly there can be 
a debate on what are right values, diere 
cannot be any 4Qubt regarding the need 


for value education. But to object to the 
introducdon of value education as such 
lacks any logic and is like throwing the 
baby away with the bath tub. There is a 
weU-known saying that the battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playgrounds 
of 'Eton', Unfortunately we do not have 
Eton, but only upstart elitism. 

Therightplace to start value education 
is the home, followed by the school. The 
type of education provided today 
consists to a large extent of information 
and to some extent wrong values, 
Given ttie access to information forou^ 
ihe Internet, perhaps the information 
component (so-called knowledge) of edu¬ 
cation can be easily acquired by a student 

But what will be ladiig is a real value 
education. One doesn't understand why 

people see a ghost behind the term value. 



Promoting Value Education for Peace 

A Dhama Bharti Experiment 
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I — I Abstract ^ 

A school programme in totality has to reflect the values as tfiese cannot be imbibed just 
by teadung dtrou^ books. Isolated attempts at values inculcation through stories and 
rdigious texts, dier^re, cannot yield any useful results. Downjall ofvdues reflected 
in ^e present-day social, cultural and economic scenarios, however, cdHsfor greater 
attention to fostering a culture of love, pecux, and cooperation to save the society from 
further degeneration. Value education dwuld not be taken as rdigious education but it 
is aimed at inculcating a spiritual outlook. A paradigm shift from religiosity to 
spirituality is, ther^e, advocated as rdigiosity promotes rituids whereas spirituality 
VMkes people respec^ to odier faiths and bdiejs, expands die vision and makes them 
creative. The Dharma Bharti Institute of Value Education for Peace is experimenting 
succes^y practicdl and innauative programmes which haoe readied about 600 schools 
and colleges across die country. The programmes are based on spiritual flnmdations of 
all world religions. It consists of practice of five paths for personal and social 
transformation. A ten-point action programme national reconstruction and some 
guidelines for dieir implementation at various sdiool stages are suggested, 


While conducting seminars on 
practical value education to teachers and 
educatianists all over the country I have 
come across several persons asking me 
to write textbooks on value education. 
Seeing the attractive and practical 
modules presented by our team, a 
number of publisher came forward with 
lucrative offers to write textbooks for 
their firm. We have categorically rqected 
any proposal to write a textbook on value 


education. It is my firm belief thatvalues 
cannot be taught in the dasstooms, they 
are caught. These have to be integrated 
with curricular and co-curricular 
activities of the schooLlhey should aff^ 
the polides of the school and fiie style of 
administration. 

The market is flooded with text¬ 
books on moral sdence. Publishers are 
competing with their different colourful 
books to i^uence and impress the heads 
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of the schools. Have these textbooks of 
morality improved the character of the 
students? What weis the impact of the 
stories taught during the moral science 
classes? Why the selfishness, greed, 
insensitivity, violence and addiction to 
drugs increase in. our schools' campus? 
Why children cany knives and guns to 
school? Why the students of highly 
disciplined schools are caught for 
copying during the exams? Why students 
do not have a vision for the ration? Why 
the highly qualified scholars not have a 
broad outlook to the issues and try to 
divide people in the name of colour, 
creed and caste? 

Reading a story from a moral science 
textbook by any teacher in t* period of 45 
minutes cannot inspire die students. An 
examination in moral sdence may force 
die students to remember the story and 
its principles to pass die test. Yet die 
student.pnay not ^pply the moral of the 
story, .udo'his life. In some European 
cormtries the Bible i^ a compulsory 
textbook in the univernty. The students 
study the Bible to pass the examination. 
But'S vast'nuqotiiy of-these students do 
not attend the church service. They even 
laugh Bt those who go to churdi. What is 
the impact of study of the Bible in the 
lives of those students? 

It is time for us to rmriew die value 
education imparted in our schools 
and colleges. Textbooks cannot make 
Sj^entf m@ral. Neither the religious 
' can make people 

. iteed witnesses of 

values ^ 

^inpiQe.1hein. A teadio: who is punctual 
. pi^tS^ljj^lctalHhe'Students to be punctual. 


They learn it from teacher's life. A 
principal who honours his fellow 
teachers and watchman of die school is 
teaching lessons of honouring human 
beings by his example. Similarly life 
examples of parents and teachers who 
live dieir lives with truth and integrity 
is the best book for the children. Then 
students do not require any more 
imaginary stories from the moral science ' 
textbooks. In Indian tradition a teacher 
is called acharya. He is expected to 
teach his students by his adiaran (i.e. 
behaviour). 'Tree is krown by its fruits'. 
Fruits of life, actions and behaviour are 
the tests of value education. But 
examination of all the subjects will take 
place while the student is in the school. 
Examination of value education will take 
place while students live dieir lives but 
out in the world after they have t 
completed their studies. 

The urgency and importance of value 
education have come because of the . 
increasing conflicts in human life. Hie 
very existence of traditional institutions 
such as family, religion, state and society 
are being questioned. Their verj^ ' 
foundations are shaking. Globalization 
has not only adected the economic life of 
people. Ithra influenced the culture, fmth 
and human relations. The young 
generation refuses to accept the age-old ' 
values and traditions. Globalization has : 
brought a market culture into the fami^ / 
life and human relations. -Individualjeav 
replaces the community dimension^'. 
Commitment and responsibility to the ^ 
society and family are replaced by tlgif^ 
individual competence. Competenc^^ 
without devdoping character will ctes^ 
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people with arrogEiiice, insensitivity and 
intolerance. 

Another impact of the market culture 
is consumerism. Market which is flooded 
with goods has created unlimited greed 
and lust in the human beings. The noble 
virtue of 'ethic of enougjh' is not under¬ 
stood by any one. A person is valued for 
what he 'has' and not for what he 'is'. 
Status is given more importance than 
identity. H^e everyone is busy increas¬ 
ing his possessions to ensure his status 
in the society than developing an identity 
which will give him an imperishable 
place in the history. In this context 
university degrees also are considered 
as material possessions which are 
purchased. 

In the market culture competition 
replaces the value of cooperation. In the 
cut-throat competition mig|ht becomes 
right. The weak and the marginalized 
get diminated. The outcome is a dehu¬ 
manized society where a small minority 
of the rich and powerful rule over the 
majority depriving them of their human 
dignity and right to Uve. Today the eighty 
per cent of the resources of the world are 
possessed by the twenty per cent of the 
population. At the global level we see a 
broken world. Humanity is wounded 
and bleeding! Ethnic quarrels, communal 
riots, terrorism and threats of war create 
tension in the live of people. Even the 
poor countries are spending millions for 
strengthening their defensive and 
offensive forces, while a vast majority of 
their population is starving. 

The Indian situaticm calls forth our 
immediate attention. Even after 53 years 
of independence the country has 460 


million illiterates and 375 million people 
are living below the poverty line. Prim^ 
education has not reached a large 
number of people. Economic liberaliza¬ 
tion has benefited only a handful of 
people. Hence what we need today is a 
shift from the culture of greed and hatred 
to a dvilizatian of love and peace. Educa¬ 
ting the youth of the country in values of 
love, fatemity, justice, peace, sharing, 
tolerance, respect, etc. are excellent 
means for building-up a new humanity. 

India is blessed with 'unity in 
diversity'. It is a land of religions, 
cultures, arts and literature. It is the 
oldest Uving civilization in the world But 
religious fundamentalism, commu- 
nalism, reigonalism and casteism are 
threatening to break the nation. 

Value Education is no Religious 
Education 

It is important to know that value 
education is not religious education. 
Every religious community is busy to 
give religious education to their students. 
Some of them become over-zealous that 
they go outof their community to impose 
it on students and teachers belonging to 
other communities. This creates tension 
and conflicts between the communities. 
In the religious education what is taught 
are the beliefs and rituals of that 
particular community. Values are 
common to all just like truth is common 
to aU. Truth is beyond the walls of church, 
temples and mosques.. Nobody can 
monopolise it. Here coqnes the need for 
clarification that value education is 
distinct from religious education. The 
eternal values are derived from the 
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original spirit of the religions. The 
institutionalized and politidzed religions 
promote more rituals and less values. In 
this context only Dr Badhakiiahnan said/ 
'This place would be much more 
religious if all the religions go'. 

P aradigm Shift from Religiosity to 
Spirituality 

Since value education is based on the 
fundamental and original values of die 
religions it is important to see the 
distinction between religiosity and 
spiritualily. Knowing this distinction is 
the key to solve much of the conflicts and 
tensions which take place in the name of 
God and religions. 

Religiosify promotes rifutHa, rules and 
regulations, whereas spirituality 
promotes values such as justice^ peace, 
love, brotherhood, equality, freedom, 
forgiveness, sensitivity, etc. Religiosity 
promotes and builds structure and 
hiaraichy.Spirituali^ concentrates in the 
diarismaiui original spirit of the founder. 
When religiosity gets prominence 
religioir becomes an institution. 
Qriginaliyi hU the religions started as a 
way of life. Later they not only got 
institutiotialized but vested Interests 
politicized them to meet their selfish 
ends. Spirituality makes efforts to keep 
the rdigion a movement, a-way of life. 
When people follow religiosity strictly 
ttnre is it danger of fundamentalism 
- 'ivriddv leads tO' intoleraiice. Spiritual 
tiiore flexible and respectful 
ifoietiiiat(i^ths-andbeslie&. 

ReRgiosliy divides people because it 
.poncmtrates on the rituals and practices. 
R-los^at people in terms oftheir dress. 


food, language, place of worship, names 
of gods, etc. On the contrary spirituality 
unites people. Is there any difiterence in 
emotions of love, honesty, justice and 
appreciation according to ot^s religion 
or caste? Emotion of love is same for 
Hindus, Qtristians and Muslims. Who 
can prevent a Muslim girl feeling love for 
a H^u boy? Is there a special meaning 
of honesty and peace of mind for people 
of different religion and caste? Feeling of 
frustration and joy is one and the same 
for any one irrespective of his religion 
and caste. That is the reason we say that 
spirituality, which is founded on values, 
unites people. 

Religiosity makes people stagnant 
forcing them to copy the old traditions 
without reviewing. They go with the 
crowd and cultivate a culture of 
'everybody is doing so we also should 
do'. Those who are rooted in spiritualily 
and uphold values will be creative and 
refuse to accept traditions blindly. 
Instead of going with the crowd th^ 
make a difference by a life of values and 
make the world go behind them. They 
will get involved in the struggles of the 
society as proactive citizens with great 
altruism and set new trends by living the 
values. 

The most significant of all differences 
is the attitude to pluralism. Religiosity 
pfomoteis uniformity in briie^ worship, 
language, culture, b^viour, dress, food, 
etc. It does not tolerate any differences. 
Most of the rriigious and ethnic conflicts 
resulted out of ignorance of this basic 
difference. More people have died for 
their beUefo than for truth.'The reUgious 
leaders and priests are promoting 
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leligiosify which has nothing to do with 
the orig inal teachings of their founders. 
They manipulate religious institutions 
and misinterpret the holy scriptures/ an 
unholy exercise and crime against 
humanity. Naturally priests of all 
religioiis promote religiosity to oppress 
the people by exploiting their religious 
sentiments. The need of the hour is to 
have prophets who defend the eternal 
human v^ues and liberate the common 
people from the fear of God's punish¬ 
ment. God is love and He does not punish 
people. God liberates His people. The 
role of spirituality is to liberate people 
and make them creative so that they may 
bear fruit/ fruit that will last for ever. 

The founders of all religions opposed 
rdigiosity which did not make people 
spiritual. Surdy a religious person can be 
spiritual. One can be true to his religious 
practices if they do not stand on his way 
to uphold spiritud values. In fact the 
wor^p in ^ churdi, temple, mosque 
and guTudwara should enable a person 
to recognize God in the poor and the 
hungry whom he meets in the streets. 
Truly spiritual people will recognize God 
in their enemies, in the strange fellow 
passengers in the train and people who 
suffer famine and war in a far away 
country. 

The aim of value education is to 
promote spirituality. It has to break the 
walls that divide people in tiie name of 
religion, caste and colour. It should give 
birth to enlightened leaders who are 
rooted in values and have clarity of vision 
whidi is broad, inclusive and lasting. The 
purpose of value education is to build 
responsible citizens with commitment to 


the nation and concern for the whole 
universe. The test of authentic value 
education lies in its outlook towards 
pluralistic heritage of this great nation. 
Pluralism is our national heritage and a 
unique gift of God. Unity in diversity is 
not just tolerance of the difference, it is 
acceptance, appreciation and promotion 
of difference. Only a person with genuine 
spirituality can do this. Our value 
education should aim at this herculian 
task. This is only possible when there is 
a paradigm shift in the mind set of 
teacherS/parents and policy-makers. This 
is the only way to save this great natitm 
from disintegration and degeneration. 
The religious and political power brokers 
have hijacked mother India. Time has 
come again for the birth of Krishna, 
Rama, Buddha, Mahavir, Jesus, 
Mohammad, Gandhi and Tagore to save 
the human civilization from killing each 
other. The aim of value education, rather 
the whole education, is exactly this. 

While presenting the fundamental 
duties, Indian Constitution (Article 51 A) 
specially mentions about the significance 
of spiritaality which goes beyond narrow 
rdigious divisions; 'Promote harmony 
and the spirit of common brotherhood 
among all the people of India transcen¬ 
ding religious, linguistic and regional or 
sectional diversities'. This could be the 
basis of our value education programme. 
The NCERT document recognizes this 
important dimension: 'Value based 
education would help the nation fight 
against all kinds of fanaticism, iU will, 
violence, fatalism, dishonesty, avarice, 
corruption, exploitation and drug abuse' 
(1.4.7). 
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An E£fective Experiment in Value 
Education 

Indoie based Dharma Bharathi National 
Institute of Value Education for Peace has 
been experiencing and experimenting 
successfully some practical and innova¬ 
tive modules in value education since last 
nine years. Though aimed at creating an 
Institute its functions are a movement to 
make value education a way of life. Ithaa 
experimented two practical modules for 
personal transformation and for national 
reconstruction. It is worth mentioning 
that the movement has reached six 
hundred sdiools and colleges across the 
country affecting positively the lives of 
thousands of students and teachers. 

Value Education for Peace promoted 
by this voluntary association is a positive 
response tp the conflicts and chaos which 
the very existence of human 
sgd®^ It aims to built a civ ilizatio n of 
® pluraistic spirituality, 
patriotism it also 
exj^essfeg doncern for the universal 
Mhd^. Narrow patriotism and des- 
tn^ve nationalism block our creativity 
The Value Education which Dharma 
har athi promotes has an additional 
Peace'. What is so unique about 
this additional term 'peace'? By' this 
expression Dharma Bharaihi Wants to 
communicate *e signifidarice of the 
value 6f]^^e m human life. Perhaps 

We with its consumeristic, 
cdftipetitive stylehas 
t the precious gift of peace. TlnduKh 

.education, 
onarathi movehleht wants to 


promote peace within the individual 
peace within the society and peace with 
nature. When a person is able to exper¬ 
ience these three dimensions of peace 
he/ she will have peace with God. Hence 
the programme of Value Education for' 
peace consists of four important 
dimensions, namely, psychological 
sodological ecological and theoloekal 
(divine), 

Vision of Value Education 

Value edumtion promoted by Dharma 
Bharathi is based on the spiritual 
foundations of all the world reUgions. 
The vision statement is inspired by some 
of the unique and positive values of these 
religions. The statement promotes a 
paradigm shift from a narrow under¬ 
standing of religiosity to a broad and 
U^ative spiiituaKty. Dharma BharatW 
ainM to build a nation with an Islamic 
body of (tocipline and fellowship; Hindi- 
Bahai mind of unity in diversity and 

univer8aaty,Sikh-Buddhist.JainheaTto£ ' 

courage, compassion and non-violence; 

ParsiinteUectofcreativily; Jewish will of 

mdomitability; Tribal conscience of 
TOSimc solidarity; Christian spirit of ‘ 
forgiveness and self aarri-fi^^ 

Goal of Value Education for Peace 
ValueEducationforpeaceisadieamthaf. 

me world be blessed with enlight^4 ; 

leadOTandresponsiblecitizenswhocara^* 

for ihe welfare of humanity in the years '■ 

^iltisahopethatthehumanityrf ' 

rel^t when the students who sit iil'" 
the classrooms today will take 
responsible positions in their home£:j 
community, government offices 
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oiher fields. They will be agents of peace 
and builders of a universal family. 

The movement has long-term and 
diort-term goals: The long-term goals are 
to prepare the youth to take up the 
leadership of the nation in their own life 
situations; to enlighten their conscience 
and character; to make them responsible 
citizens who will work for inter-rdigious 
harmony, global solidarity, moral 
regeneration and nation building. The 
short-term goal is to bring about 
attitudinal changes in the young minds 
by effective animation and follow-up. 
Literacy programme for the illiterate 
people by students, building houses for 
the poor and the homeless in the 
neigjhbourhood of the school, making 
personal sacrifices and collecting funds 
to help the needy and establishing 
discipline and order in the school, 
ecological preservation like tree planting 
and anti-deforestation campaign, inter- 
^ religious conventions and cultural 
programmes which promote unity and 
harmony irrespective of caste, creed and 
culture, etc. are the activities proposed 
for this purpose. 

The spedfic ol^ectives of the move¬ 
ment of value education for peace are: 
training of enlightened leaders, educa¬ 
ting the youth to be responsible citizens, 
generating universal solidarity and 
ecological consciousness, working for 
harmony among religions and ethnic 
groups and make education for social 
transformation and nation building. 

The above mentioned vision and 
objectives are realized through the 
practice o f fip c naths for p ersonal 
transformaticra. ^ 


Pray daily for peace according to one's 
religious tuition, to be an agent of peace 
and reconciliation. 

This looks very simple and silly for the 
intdligent adults. To say a prayer like 
'God give peace in my mind, my family, 
my country and in the whole world' does 
not take much time and effort. It can be 
said within a few seconds anywhere. 
Saying a prayer alone has no value. Peace 
is not possible without forgiveness and 
recoiutiliation. One needs to pray for 
peace and joy of his enemy. He will have 
to take the name of his adversary and 
pray daily, 'God bless (N) and his/her 
life'. True prayer for peace will make one 
to desire for ^ wdfare of all especially 
of those who have damaged his reputa¬ 
tion. The result would he experience of 
true peace within oneself. When the 
individuals experience peace in their 
hearts there will be peace in the cotmtty. 

Skip a meal a wedc to express solidarity 
toiih die hungry and contribute the savings 
to die poor and die needy. 

Fasting is not strange to Indians. People 
of all religions do this noble discipline as 
part of their religiosity. This module is 
with a special purpose. It is to be 
conscious of the millions of our hungry 
brothers and sisters who are deprived of 
food and necessities of life. To skip a meal 
is not a big sacrifice for those who are 
used to fast for the whole day. The money 
saved from this act is to be contributed 
to the poor in need. 

This rule is not strictly applied to the 
students. What is important is the spirit 
and attitude. The students are asked^ 
sacrifice' something from their pry^t 
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money. They skip an ice cream or a 
chocolate. Thousands of students practise 
this very faithfully and use the saved 
amount to hdp people in need. 


Do a good deed a day wi^wut any sdfish 
mbtive to develop loving concern for due 
nation. 


Nation building is not only the 
responsibility of the ministers and sodal 
workers. Every citizerv every student and 
child can be a partner in building the 
nation by performing ordinary acts with 
extraordinary intention. Through ttiis 
module teachers and students are made 
aware that they build up the nation when 
they save electricity and water. When one 
deliberately hdp a stranger in the street 
giving a helping hand to an elderly 
person to board die train and picking up 
ajilece pf paper from the school corridor 

W t In the ^i^sthin, he is sharing 
tasknf bmlding the nation. 

pamip, teachers and all human 

beings, 


>^OTddng4P the ancient Indian culture 
a^ tradition^ patents and teachers are 
respected, They ate considered as visible 
gods on earth. Even with the influence 
^ market culture Ihia good tradition is 
still aUve. What is significarjt in this 
mpdule.» tbe ejqpressian of 'honouring 
ajil. burinaXL batcigs'. Itespectin^ parents 
g^^achers Ja.coinmQn. Even the 
Mj^^Anippitdthieves do the same. What 
about honouring the maid servant who 
thahouse^the driver, the peon and 
<who are junior to us? Do we 

isja cJsiar,distinction between 


honour and respect. Respect can be a 
show out of social obligation and 
politeness. Honour comes from heart as 
a result of genuine spirituality. Only a 
person who has discovered his identity 
can honour others. Status conscious and 
petty minded people cannot honour 
oth^ especially the poor and the weak. 

'When one learns to honour all human 
beings he will start accepting and 
appreciating die diversity, the otherness'. 

Respect die eardt and save its 
resources 

Earth is our mother and die needs to be 
respected. This is eiqiressedby savingher 
resources like water, tree, etc. One who 
respects the modier earth will not dirty 
the face of mother earth by throwing 
plastics and waste materials to pollute. 
Through this module students and 
teachers learn to keep the earth clean as 
part of their self-discipline. 

At first the self-revitalization pro¬ 
gramme appears to be rather simple and 
suitable only for primary students but as 
one takes it up seriously it really becomes 
challenging and even difficult. Also as 
one carries on with it, it penetrates the 
deeper self and begins to make the 
programme more meaningful, with acts 
of kindness, respect for others. One will 
enjoy inner serenity. Where teachers and 
animators practised the five paths 
sincerely, Dhrnma Eharathi took rocTt and 
grew. Where teachers niody imposed on 
others without practising it thonselvea, 
it withered away and ligidified into a 
ritual. The programme is a panaceaioE. 
the dehumanized society of today and^ 
has the potential to bring more 
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into human lives, according to the 
experience of many individuals who 
practise it. 

Action Frogranune for National 
Reconstruction 

When the individuals experience the 
realities of the society at a deeper levd. 
and analyze then they become aware of 
the situations and causes of poverty, 
exploitation, violence and fundamen¬ 
talism. The deeper awareness leads to 
reflection and contemplation of issues 
which gives birth to convictions. These 
convictions help persons to formulate a 
vision of life based on which they set their 
goals, determine their policies and 
priorities. This was the process which 
helped many saints and great persona¬ 
lities to make a differetvce in the world 
by dieir life of vision and values. 

The impact of sincere practice of five 
pa&is is also very radical. Hundreds of 
students and teachers have given 
testimony of changes that took place in 
their values and attitudes about which 
we deal with later. Personal transforma¬ 
tion urges a person to be proactive, to 
go out and inake things happen in the 
world. He will search and find oppor¬ 
tunities, time and resources. This can be 
done individually or collectively. In 
schools and colleges this take place in 
groups of students and teadiers who had 
similar experience hy the practice of five 
palha. 

This action programme is directed 
towards national reconstruction and 
social transformation. Involvement in 
these activities provides food for 
reflection. These activities are xmdertaken 


in groups. They can be also performed 

by individuals in their personal capacity. 

1. Enlightened Leadereihip 

To promote leadership qualities of 
self discipline, fellowship, universal 
vision, courage, compas^on, selfless 
service, self-giving, love and respect 
for all religions. These qualities are 
developed by practising five paths, 
study of the lives of great women and 
men, developing organizational 
skills, etc. 

2. Empowering Women 

To undertake activities which will 
promofo dignitv of women and 
empower them by giving more 
opportunities for thm and creating 
healthy attitudes of respect towards 
them. 

3. Curing and Sharing 

To promote a compassionate and 
caring attitude towards needy fellow 
beings. This programme is realized 
by giving financial support, exten¬ 
ding personal help to die needy, 
sharing meals with the poor, building 
houses for the homdess, etc. 

4. Art and Culture 

To develop creative talents inherent 
in individuals for personal growth 
and the good of humanity. This 
objective is achieved through 
creating opportunities to exercise foe 
talents in music, dance, drama, att 
painting, writing, public speaking, 
etc. with special emphasis on one's 
own culturd tradition. 

5. Light and Life 

To promote life and uphold human 
dignity. Eye donation, 'bltfod 
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donation, human rights and anti 
abortion campaign are some of the 
means for realiTing these o1]jectives. 
(Bye is the light of the body and blood 
is its life). 

6. Literate India 

To create awareness among the 
' students to use their talents and to 
create infrastructure to eradicate 
illiteracy at all levds. 

7. Green India 

To create awareness regarding the 
protection of environment and 
maintenance of ecological balance. 
Tree plantation, gardening, organic 
farming, anti-pollution campaign, 
campaign against consumerism, 
formation of eco-dubs, etc. are the 
activities suggested. 

8. Clean India 

To promote a sense of cleanliness in 
.^^f'p/jSTBonal and .public life. Keeping 
and surroundings clean, 
is-r v^dertahe cleanliness drive in 
, /School/college and public areas, etc, 
j ai|;e some activities recommended. 

To promote national integration and 
communal harmony. Joint celebra¬ 
tion of religious and national 
festivals, interreligious prayer 
meetings and dialogue,, organizing 
regional and national youtii camps, 
etc. are proposed. 

10.i> I^efd India . 

. > T^o .pjroiJnQte health care for all. 
^ ^^nng the side, mganizing health 
.eamps, spoipsoting rural dispen- 
, saries, promoting the .use of hwbal 
i$[)tirdiog campaign, etc. 

V. 

JtA 


Education for a value-based living 
should not be compartmentalized. The 
conscientization of the triangle of 
education, students, teachers and parents 
are envisaged to assure their integral 
development as enHgihtened leaders. The 
Value Education for Peace which 
Dhrama Eharathi promotes is rooted in 
the personal practice otftoe paths for self¬ 
revitalization. 

Generally, there is a fading that value 
educationis for the students. Teachers and 
dders speak doquently of tiie urgency of 
value education keeping the students in 
mind, hi fact teachers, principals and 
parents need value education more 
urgently than the students. The youth 
experiences a value conflict everywhere 
in the society. The student sees scandals 
in the life of teachers and scams in the 
school administration. He witnesses 
contra-dictory values practised by the 
parents at horo. Yet all of them preach 
vdues to him. He ends up in frustration 
and angry reaction. Consequence of this 
hypocrisy is the alienation of the youth 
from faniily, rdigion, and mainstream of 
tile society. They land up in terrorist and 
mafia groups. 

Textbooks, classroom lectures, 
sermons of godmen cannot make youtii 
moral. They need help to formulate a 
vision, dream for life which is lasting and 
bearing fruit. This is possible only when 
the students are brought closer to the 
realities of life. They need to study and 
analyze the socio-political and econonnic 
context of country in the general context 
of the world. There diould be political 
wUl to get into real bysiness of education. 
Politicians and parties should keep away 
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from the school/university campus. 
Leave campus to the true educationists. 
The Saramati temples should not be a 
place to reward the party loyalists and 
power brokers. Education can never be 
reformed without reforming the quality 
of teachers. Party loyalties and religious 
beliefs should not be the criteria to 
appoint teadiers in the universities and 
school. There ^ould a ^stem to test the 
quality of life and wisdom of the teacher 
more than the degree/certificates while 
appointing the teachers and vice- 
chancellors. 

Some Proposals for Making Educa¬ 
tion Value Based 

Value education is not to be a taken as a 
separate subject. It diould be integrated 
into every aspect of education which 
shall touch the lives of students, teachers, 
heads of educational institutions, parents 
and policy-makers. The approach should 
be integral. The various commissions in 
the past have given very useful insights 
and proposals. Together with them may 
I propose the following: 

1. Pre-Primary and primary education 
dwuld be imparted in die modter-bmgut/ 
load language. 

This cry for making the mother- 
tongue as the medium of instruction 
was raised way back,in 1937 in the 
Wardha Conference which was 
presided over by Mahatma Gandhi 
and attended by great people like 
Zakir Hussain, J.C. Kumarappa, 
Jamnalal Bajaj etc. Children take the 
values into the heart when it is 
spoken to them in their mother- 
tongue than in a foreign language. 


This should be made compulsory for 
all the schools in the country 
induing the existing institutions. It 
is not difficult to switch over the 
English medium into the vernacular. 
Experienced groups have done this 
in &e past. One outstanding example 
IS St. Xavier's School in New Delhi. 
Where there is a will where is a way! 

2. Implement the concept of 
neighbourhood school 

Today it has become a status symbol 
to admit Ihe children in prestigious 
school even if die school is several 
kilometers away from home. Special 
buses are arranged to carry the 
children, little children have to travel 
for hours to reach die school. All in 
the name of quality school. 'Neigh¬ 
bourhood schools are not having 
good quality; there is no teaching; 
teachers are not regular, there are no 
facilities of sports; etc. are the usual 
complaints. The first thing is to 
improve the infrastructure and 
ensure the quality from the teachers. 
Practice should be the best preaching 
lest it becomes useless talk-show. In 
many western countries this is the 
common practice. Creating such a 
system is value education tiien we do 
not require a textbook on tiie value 
of social equality. Children imbibe it 
from tiie book of life. 

3. Humanities should be a compulsory 
subject in all diadplxnes, i.e. science, 
maths, commerce, etc. 

Today in most of the elite schools in 
the country, parents and students do 
not want to take arts group after 
completing Class X. Hence the 
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schools are forced not to keep arts 
group. This tsndency has come into 
the society because people look at 
education as a me^ of earning a 
good job which will fetch more 
money. "What is the use of literature 
social studies and history? This is the 
age of information tectoology. We 
cannot be behind any one". Thme are 
the reactions we hi^ every day from 
students and parents. Introduction of 
humanities in all the disciplines will 
help the students to imbibe more 
human and social values. 

4. There should he a parent education 
programme to help students get rid of 
their concern for ranks 
Parent education programme is very 
essential i<x effec^e Wue education 
programme. This wUIhelp to prevent 
conflicting and duel value systems, 
opportunity to explain the 
. parents in the formation of 

. sw'' sbad^ts and not to present 
■I GonfUcting value systems bdore the 
- • ^ildren. We have found it very 
effedive to have tire cooperation of 
.parents, Even a corrupt parent 
wishes his child to be an honest 
person. A prostitute will never desire 
her daughter to take up her 
profession. What most of the parents 
lack is-iighf cnientatlon. 

5. Teachers should attend re/resher courses 
as a recfuirementfw grade improoement 
. . bithiscontextweshouldstartasking 
. this questioiu-Why not an expiry date 
^ univeisity degrees? In order 
' answer tlas question let us ask 

* question, why should n't be 

h^system to renew and refresh 


the validity of the degree after a 
certain period. In our country we 
have introduced laws which make 
eiqiirty date for medical items, and 
many other consumer goods of daily 
use. We have a system by which one 
has to renew his/her driving license 
and passport after a particular 
period. Everyone sees the reason 
behind this system. Medidnea and 
food items get damaged and 
contaminated after the stipulated 
time. They will have effect in the 
human body. As the years pass by Ihe 
individual's physical fitness 
undergoes changes. In order to 
ensure the safety and security of tire 
citizens government has made laws 
of renewal of the driving the license 
and passports. 

If we have laws and systems to 
safeguard physical and material aspects 
why not have the same to protect the 
int^ectual and spiritual qudity of the 
nation? This question demands an 
answer from the ground realities 
prevalent in the country today. Ask the 
teachers in our schools and universities 
about die books they have read since they 
finished their fom^ studies. Or just ask 
them, how many books they have read 
in the past five years. I have done this 
exercise with hundreds of teachers across 
the country during the last fifteen years. 
How can a teacher who has stopped 
reading books at least related to her/his 
subject do justice to the subject? If a 
teacher of social studies is ignorant of 
what is happening around the world how 
he/ she can help the students to analyze 
the social issues? How can our doct^/ 
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lawyers and others who hold responsi¬ 
bilities do justice to their duty without 
timely updating? 

Obtaining a degree from a imiversity 
is no more a difficult job today in India. 
Passing the exams has become almost 
like winning a lottery especially a 
subjects related to arts and humanities. 
Out of several questions students have 
to answer only a few. Even without much 
preparation several people are able to 
obtain high marks due to their luck and 
negligence of those who run the system. 
'Smart' people are able to purchase 
degrees from universities and obtain 
lucrative jobs m Europe and America. A 
expiry date will surely create compul¬ 
sions on the part of the degree holders to 
make periodical revising and study. This 
will affect positively the whole quality of 
education. Then people will leam more 
creative ways of managing the institu¬ 
tions and animating individuals. Quality 
of education depends on the quality oi 
the teachers. 

What is the Me^dologjf of Value Educa¬ 
tion far Peace? 

Dharma Bharathi avoids the style and 
culture of advertisement to sell this 
programme. It does not publish any 
textbooks on value education. The 
movement and its programme of Value 
Education for Peace are known to people 
through personal sharing wiihfriends and 
through the two national journals 
Renaissance (English) and Scqeeoani ^Endi). 

Whenever Dharma Bharati receives 
an invitation from an institution, an 
orientation programme is arranged for 


the teachers and a selected group of 
students separately. Before organizing 
this orientation, the head of the 
institution is briefed about the essential 
aspects of the specific prograuime witii 
all its implications. A team of resource 
persons is sent to the particular school to 
fodlitate and introduce the programme. 
They awaken tiie youth and the teachers 
to be critically aware of the social, cultural 
and political scenario of the country and 
the need for working towards moral 
regeneration. 

At the end of the orientation 
programme a core-group of committed 
volunteers is formed to follow up tiie 
plan of action suggested by the group in 
the lig^t of the orientation. The national 
office keeps in touch with the core-group 
members through regular corres¬ 
pondence, meetings and publications. 
The institution where core-groups are 
formed is expected to become a catalyst 
in the area and take initiative in 
organizing value education programmes 
in other educational institutions of the 
area. 

How is the FollouHtp Done? 

The regular monthly core-group meeting 
is the most effective means of follow-up. 
Ihuing these meetings the members are 
reminded of their responsibility of living 
the spirituahty of the inovement througjh 
tiie practice of five patits. The meeting also 
reviews the activities of the group. It 
provides a foriun for the members to 
experience interreligious fellowship, 
trust among the members and develop 
qualities of enlightened leaders. 
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ti' As part of the follow-up, members of 
the national team visit the local units and 
evaluate the working of the movement 
with core-group members and heads of 
the institutions. The movement organizes 
occasional meetings and consultations 
with the heads of the institutions, core¬ 
group leaders and animators. 

A get-together of student leaders, 
teachers and principals is organized 
every year in different zones and regions 
across the country. This meeting is 
known as Knit-lndia gathering. The 
participants share stories of personal 
if ansfbrmatian as a result of their practice 
of five paths. Various groups present 
xepozts of~ti\6ix activities based on the 
action programme. Once in three years 
this get-together is organized at the 
national level These gatherings manifest 
t^iddeithfiritage of unity in diver^ty. It 
Mtaaitiffisdexful esqterience to see how 
teachers belonging to 
^ififetent.is^tms, castes, cultures and 
languages .come together from different 
parts df the country andlive as one family 
in friendship and fellowship. 

The movement publishes a national 
journal Renaissance, to communicate its 
vision and spirituality. This joiunal also 
performs the work of pet-working with 
all the scattered units of the movement. 
Apart from the news from various 
regions and units it also publishes 
inciting articles. The jouimal also has a 
JgSmdH ejji^on, Stgeeoani. 
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basically is a spiritual movement. It 
respects and recognizes the uniqueness 
of ^religions. It goes beyond the rituals 
and structures which divide people. It 
clearly distinguishes between religiosity 
and spirituality. Religiosity has to do 
with rituals, rules, institutions and 
hierarchy. Sphituality promotes values 
whidi unite people. It liberates human 
beings from fundamentalism and futile 
conflicts. The spiritually and fundamen¬ 
tal positive values of all tiiese rdligions 
unite the members and give them 
direction to work for a common cause. 

IMiat is Uniifue about the Dharma 
BharaOii? 

There are innumerable associations and 
movements involved in various types of 
developmental activities. There are 
organizations which cater to Ihe needs of 
students, children, women and other 
sections of the society. There are 
movements that work for protecting the 
environment, human li^ts and other 
social and political issues. But Dharma 
Bharathi is a movement which has a 
holistic and integral approach. While it 
works for tiie welfare of students and 
youti\ it also has programmes for the 
teachers and parents. It includes 
programmes to create ecological 
consciousness as well as empowering 
women and protecting die values of 
democracy and human lighis- In short 
it's a movement for all sections of the 
society responding positivdy to all the 
issues whi^ people face. 

It jis an inteiidigious movement both 
in content and structure. The movement 
is not only rooted in interreligious 
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spiritualily but its functions aie managed 
by anmterreligious governing body. The 
members of this movement belong to 
different religious and cultural back¬ 
grounds. The seven-member governing 
body of the movement consists of 
persons belonging to different religions. 

It is a movement which genuinely 
practices values of transparency, 
accountability and democracy at all 
levels. Frequent evaluation by tiie team 
members both at the local and national 
levd is a special mark of the movement. 
The democfatic and decentralized 
working style enables the growth of each 
member. Financial integrity of the 
movement through transparency and 
accountability is known to all who are 
associated with the movement. 

Dharma Bharathi is rooted in the 
cultural traditions of the country. While 
scientifically analyzing the changes 
affecting the life of tiie modem society, 
the movement also preserves tiie noble 
traditions and values of the past. Tliis is 
very visible in the vision and practical 
modules of the movement 

It is a movement which promotes 
patriotism. But at the same time it warns 
the people about the dangers of ruorow 
nationalism which generates hatted and 
hostility towards other communities and 
countries. The movement promotes the 
univeisal vision of considering the whole 
universe as a family. 

Preadiing only vAuit is Practised 

Dharma Bharati insists on practising 
what is preached. The movement does 
not allow anyone to talk about values to 
groups unless the person himself/hersdf 


does not live them. This is the strength 
of the programme. The movement has 
made a ddiberate option not to own land 
or building for its functioning. Its 
national office in Indore and regional 
otiice in Bangalore function from rented 
apartments. The expenses are met by the 
schools and institutions who associate 
with the movement. Well-wishers and 
friends sponsor items in times of need. 
The entire financial affairs are conducted 
in total transparency. As part of account¬ 
ability the income and expenditure are 
sent to all tiie donors. The annual General 
Body is kept open to non-members and 
invitees. All are given freedom to express 
their opinions and ask for clarifications. 

Book of Life as Text for Value 
Education 

The reason for explaining the inner 
dynamics of the Dharma Bharathi is to 
show how the whole functioning of the 
school/college becomes an education in 
value development for the students, 
teachers, parents and neigjhbourhood. 
Creating an atmosphere in the school for 
participative management, transparency 
in finances and decision-making will 
motivate the students and teachers. They 
in turn become the heralds of value 
education. This is the most powerful 
pedagogy to meet the present culture of 
dehumanization and discrimination. 

According to this programme value 
education starts from the ofiEice of the 
Principal. The policies and programmes 
are based on the broad principles of 
participation, transparency, team work, 
open and frank evaluation. If 
implemented in true spirit the teachers. 
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students and parents would becon\e 
partners in sharing the responsibilities 
and commitment. 

Value Development not possible by 
legislation and Institutionalization 
t^yalue Education 
y/hatthe Government can and ^uld do 
. is to create an atmosphere to motivate die 
Sj^ool and management take up this 
programme. Genuinely committed 
voluntary organizations with pluralistic 
vision can successfully carry out 
this programme. Dharma Bharathi 
movement has done it in over six 
hundred schools and colleges in the past 
nine years. Through its coordinating 
offices in Indore and Bangalore, the 
movement continues its mission of 
building a civilization of love through 
yulus education for peace. 

, ^ ' t 

Value'Edttcation fox Peace 
‘^Asperfseibadcrecemedfmmben^ciariea 

<», I 

. Ataaoher says: "Through^ Practice of 
,4iye paths,! have become a person more 
c^g andshuing, ready to accept even- 
hostile persons. 'Forget and forgive' has 
become my motto'. 

A psychdogist says: 'In my several 
years of experience I have come across 
many socjal movements with creative 


vision which have captured my attention. 
But what seems so special in Dharma 
Bharathi movement of Value Education 
for Peace is that it has a personal 
dimension for self revitalization geared 
towards sodal transformation. Dharma 
Bharathi'takes out the plank in one's own 
eyes before taking out the speck from 
others' eyes. 

General public repurts 

'Dharma Bharathi has faroiigltt many changes 
in my life. The greatest change being peace 
of mind". 

"I have become more patient, self^rontroUed, 
diadpliited and service-minded after joining 
Dharma Bharathi". 

"I have learned to care and share by developing 
a feding of solidazily witii tiie poor", 

"Earlier I used to destroy plants inside Ihe 
school campus. But now I have learnt to 
reject (he earth and protect the plants." 

"As per my religious practice I used to fest. But 
never diared the savings with ttie needy 
Butnowicanexperlencethe pain of hunger ' 
when I fast and so I understand the agoty 
of hungry people. Ihave develc^edlovefoi 
tiiese people". 

"I have learned to respect sE xellglans according 
to the vision of Dharma Bharathi in this 
fanatical world' 

"I used to tiirow away food and did not know 
the value of It. The 'skip a meal a week 
exercise has changed my habit of wasting 
food. I am very happy to help the poor and 
needy by doing this exerdse". 
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Yoga, Spirituality and Value Education* 


SJR.JAYASWAL** 


■ Abstract r " -- - = 

This paper has discussed the meaning of spirituality as defined in the writings of Sri 
Aurohindo and the Mother. Spirituality is referred to as 'transendence beyond the 
physiail and mental existence towards dime higher self. Yoga and spirituality 'me 
been propagated as overlapping concept which facilitate the ^orts towards attaining 
sdf perfection, tiirough expression (faU latent potentials within die human beings. 
The author has highlighted views ofthehdolher stressing on the concept ofspiritudity 
as die cultivation of sincerity in life. Drawing from writings ofboth die spiritual leaders 
the article emphasizes diat die education should help to bring out diefaUest development 
of the potential inherent in die human bangs far the benefit of die nation, people and 
humanity at large. In this context, the rok of four aids, namely, knowledge, ^fort. 
Guru and time is discussed. The teacher's rok Im been delineated as that of a yogi who 
has a real spiritual outlook widi social, moral and spiritual values. 


Sri Auiobindo wrote The Fondations of 
Indian Culture in response to a 
monograph entitled "Is India Civilised?" 
fay William Archer. It is a major work of 
SiiAurobindo and must be read by those 
who widi to understand Indian ^ture. 
According to Sii AurofamdO/ "^irituality 
is indeed the masterkey of the Indian 
mind". He defined spirituality in the 
context of Indian culture in the following 
words: 

"Spirituality has meant hitherto a 
recognition of something greater than 


mind and life, the aspiration to a 
consdousness pure, great> divine beyond 
our normal mental and vital nature, a 
surge and rising of Ihe soul in man out 
of the littleness and bondage of our lower 
parts towards a greater thing secret 
within him." 

(SABCL/Vol.l4,p.65) 
Swami Vivekananda said that the 
essence of education is concentration, 
and concentration is developed by 
meditation which is an inherent part of 
Yoga. 


* BaiUer piibllBhed In The Call Beyond, 2001, No. 4, Sri AuiolrindoAEihiBin.', New Ddhl 

** Pnfesser of Education, (Retd.) Lucknow Umveiatty, B-23, Sector A, Mahonagar, Lucknow 226 006 
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Sri Auroblndo says: 

"bi the right view both of life and of 
yoga all life is either consciously or 
Bu^onsciously a yoga. For we mean by 
this term a methodised effort towards 
self-perfection by the expression of die 
potentialities latent in the being and a 
union of the human individual with the 
universal and transcendent existence we 
see partially expressed in man and in die 
cosmos,"^ 

And in another context he points at 
the essence of yoga: 

"For the contact of the human and 
individual consdousness with the Divine 
is the very essence of yoga^ Yoga is die 
union of that which has become 
separated in the play of the universe 
with its own true self, origin and 
universality."* 

»' The common dictionaty meaning of 
is that it is e(k^d of divinity 
srad^ids its roots in the Sanskrit dm, to 
ididhe. is the source of life which 
evety'comer of the 
universe, and the sun is generally 
considered as the symbol of divinity 
and spirituality."^ According to Sri 
Aorobjhdo: "^Mtuality is in its essence 
an awakening to^die irma reality of our 
being, to a spuibhelf, soul which is odler 
then our mind^ life and body, an inner 
aspiration to krw, to feel, to be that, to 
entainto contact With the greater Reality 


beyond and pervading the universe 
which inhabits also our own being, to be > 
in communion, a transformation of our 
whole being as a result of the aapiration, 
the contact, the union, a growth or 
waking into a new becoming or new 
being, a new self, a new nature."^ The 
method to achieve spirituality is 
easentlally yogic. In the words of Sri 
Aurobindo: "Spirituality can only come 
by opening of the mind, vital and 
physical to the inner soul, to the higher. 
Self, to the Divine and their subordina¬ 
tion to die spiritual forces and mstrumen- 
tation as diannela of the inner light, the 
hitler knowledge and power."* 

Yoga and Spiiituality 

The Mother says, "Yoga means union 
with die Divine, and the union is effuted 
through offering'-it is founded on the 
offering of yoursdf to the Divine. This 
is the general approach. The integral ap¬ 
proach or the Integral Yoga of Sri 
Aurobindo is more comprehensive and 
best suited to the present times. 

According to the Mother, "To do Sri 
Aurobindo's yoga is to want to tranaform 
oneself integrally, it is to have a siiigie 
aim in life, such diat nothing else exists 
any longer, that alone exists... But once 
youhave aetfoot ondie path of yoga, you 
must have a resolution of steel and walk 
sbaight on to the go^ whatever the cost 


1. SiLAiuDblndo, The Synttueia nfYoge, 1976, edition, Sri Aurobindo Aatmin, Fandi|cheny, pA 

Z, idl'd, p.^ 

Wwy. Vff^, 1974, Javfco Publishing House, Mumbai, p. 140. 

-,. 1 '^^ ■'''^A1966, DipbPuWScstionfl, Sri Aurobindo Ashram, Pondkheny, 

'R ' dfia. 

6. " Ibe Gnat Adsenhiff (A Diary for AU limes), 1982, Sri Aurobindo AahTain,FondidieEiy,p. 41. 

7. Ibldapp,4i,1A. 
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For the Mother, yoga and spirituality 
are the two sides of the same coin. That 
is why she says, "The spiritual life, the 
life of yoga, has for its olq'ect to grow into 
the divine consciousness and for its result 
to purify, intensify, glorify and perfect 
what is in you."‘ She has given utmost 
importance to surrender wlddi is the core 
of yoga and spirituality: 

"By surrender we mean... a spontan¬ 
eous self-giving, a giving of all your self 
to the Divine, to a greater Consdousness 
of whidiyou are a part... True surrender 
enlarges you; it increases your capadty; 
it given you a greater measure in quality 
and in quantity which you could not have 
had by yourself."* 

Spiritual life is the manifestation of 
spirituality one has. The Fimdamental 
virtue to the cultivated in order to 
prepare for the spiritual life is sincerity. 
The Mother says diat this sincerity must 
be totd and absolute rmd it alone is our 
protection on the spiritual path. The 
Mother speaks about "perfed sincerity". 
According to her, it is extremely difficult 
to be totally and absolutely sincere. The 
only way to achieve perf^ sincerity is 
surrender to the Divine. One must 
always repeat within oneself this mantra: 

"I want nothing but the Divine. I think 
of nothing but the Divine, I do nothing 
but what wni lead me to the Divine, 1 love 
nothing but the Divine."“ 

In the context of yoga and spirituality, 
the following observation of Sri 


8. ibuL,p.37. 

9. ibul.,p37 

10. ibid., p. 61. 

11. SAAax(A>lBdo,TfKS!fn0uslsofYogit,op.dt.,p.2ii. 

12. SriAuToUndo'sAction,vdLT/.lio 7,July 1967,p.6. 


Aurobindo is significant: "Spirit is the 
crown of universal existence; Matter is 
that which is concealed an has to be 
revealed; Mind and body are the means 
by which it sedcs to reveal itself. Spirit is 
the image of the Lord of the yoga; mind 
and body are the means he has provided 
for reproducing that image in 
phenoixienal existence."^^ 

In 1920, Sri Aurobindo Started a 
journal named The Standard Bearer. 
Introducing this paper to the public Sri 
Aurobindo explained the purpose 
bdiind this publicatioiL What he wrote 
in 1920 is very relevant in the context of 
yoga and spirituality today; 

"Our ideal is not the spirituality that 
withdraws from life but the conquest of 
life by the power of the spirit. It is to 
accept the world as an effort of 
manifestation of the Divine, but also to 
transform humanity by a greater effort 
of manifestation than has yet been 
accomplished, one in which the veil 
between man and God shall be removed, 
the... manhood of which we are capable 
shall come to birth and our life shkd be 
remoulded in the truth and light and 
power of the spirit. It is to make'of all 
our action a sacrifice to the master of our 
action and an e^qjression of the master 
of our action and an expression of the 
greater self in man and of all life in 
yoga."“ 

This is the broad field of spirituality 
and yoga in which we have to live and 
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act. We have to learn how to apply the 
power of spirit in solving life problems 
and make integral progress. How to 
achieve this ability and attain divine 
selfhood with the help of yogic and 
^)iiitual education Is our next theme for 
consideratian. 

'the Role of Education 

The role of education in the context of 
yoga and spirituality is easily understood 
when we pay attention to the real aim of 
education. According to Sri Auiobindo: 
"... that alone will be a true and Uving 
education which helps to bring out to 
full advantage, makes ready for the 
,. full purpose and scope of human life 
all that is in the individual man, and 
which at the same time helps him to 
enter into his right relation with the 
mind and soul of the people to 
belongs and with that great 
total life, mind and soul of 
; l>^|i]ijWdlyPtwhjchhehimselfisau^^ 
-ondjijja pajSple pr nation a living, a 
.Sftpiarate and yet. inseparable 
.rawaj^par,"" 

Sri Aurohlpdo lays emphasis on 
life, mind aiid soul while, stating the 
purpose of education. In other woirds, 
education should be yogic and 
spiritual If we wl^h> develop the life, 
mind and apul of Individual, the 
nation and the humanity at large. 
While explaining the nature of human 
mind' and Its education, Sri 
..'Aurohlndo says; 

^The chief aim of education should be 


to help the growing soul to draw out 
tiiat in itself which is best and make it 
perfect for a noble use."’^ 

This means that true education helps 
"the growing soul" to express its best and 
be useful for noble causes. Hence true 
education is essentially spiritual. Yoga, 
in the words of Sri Aurobindo, is "a 
plunge into all the profundities of the 
soul," and "Spirituality can only come by 
opening... to the inmost soul..." Thus thie 
central point of reference is soul m the 
context of yoga, spirituality and 
education. 

The Four Aids 

But Education is an applied science. It has 
its methods and a key place for the 
teacher, i.e. the guru. Without proper 
guidance from a true guru, education for 
the integral development of die indi¬ 
vidual remains incomplete, Four aids 
needed for value education are: 

1. Shastra or the knowledge of the 
truths, principles, powers and 
processes that govern the realization 
of perfection. 

2. Utsaha or the fd^ of personal effort; 
a patient and pdsistent action on the 
lines laid down by the knowledge 
{Shastra). 

3. Guru or the teadier who helps his 
disdples by suggestion, example and 
influence. 

4. Kola or the time. When a disciple is* 
ready to receive the knowledge, he 
finds his teatdier. 


'is, Sii AutMiuIo end fte Mother on Ei t itcw ito ii, Sri Aurobindo Arfirann, Pnri sixth edition, 1978, pp. 13,14^ 

14. I'Wfp.21. 
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These four aids axe essential to make 
yoga, spirituality and value education 
like die three equal sides of a triang;le. A 
tnie teacher is himself a yogi and helps 
the student in purifying his life and mind 
so that all obstructions on his spiritual 
path are gradually removed. The guru 
also teaches how to concentrate the mind 
on the Divine and develop spiritual 
powers, leading to liberation from the 
limited to the unlimited, from the little 
self to the Self, the Atman. Sii Aurobindo 
says: "It is necessary to break down the 
limits of the personal mind, life and 
physkality, dissolve the ego, enter into 
- die cosmic consciousness, realize the Self, 
acquire a spiritualized and universalized 
mind and heart, life-force, physical 
consciousness."” 

Spititual Education for Values 

The Motiier of the Sii Aurobindo Ashram 
has discussed in great detail the 
principles and practice of spiritual 
education which throw new ligjht on tiie 
relationship between yoga, spirituality 
and value education. It is not possible to 
present here her ideas on spiritual 
education in full detail. But the salient 
features many be mentioned. 

According to &e Mother, "Education 
to be complete must have five principal 
aspects corresponding to the five 
principal activities of the human being: 
the physical, the vital, the mental, the 
psychic and the spiritual."” 

hi the writings of Sri Aurobindo and 


the Motiier, 'vital' stands for impulses, 
desires, passions and emotions. "It can 
set everything in motion, build and 
realize; Imt it can also destroy and mar 
eveiytiuiig."” The tenn'psychk' is used by 
the Mother for "tiie psychological centre 
of our being, the seat within us of the 
highest truth of bur existence..." In this 
context, the Mother mentions psychic 
education, the forerunner of spiritual 
education: 

"Why is a distinction made between the 
psychic education and the spiritual 
education...? Because the two are 
usually confused under the general 
term 'Yogic discipline', although 
goals they aim at are very difierent: for 
one it is a higher realisation upon eartii, 
for the other an escape from all earthly 
manlfestation...So one can say that the 
psychic life is immortal life, endless 
time, limitless space, ever-ptogiesslve 
. change, unbroken continuity in the 
universe of forms. The spiritual 
consciousness, on the other hand, 
means to live the infinite and the 
eternal, to be projected beyond all 
creation, beyond time and space. To 
become conscious of your psychic being 
and to live a psychic life you must 
abolish all egoism; but to live a spiritual 
life you must no longer have an ego."” 

Egolessness is the crux of spiritual 
education for values. Hence yoga, 
spirituality and value education have 
their combined impact on the individual 


15. Syntfteabo/Yo 2 i|,op.dt.,p. 268 . 

16. CD/lecfetfVVbrtoi^^Mi>(ba’,centenaiy edition, voL 12, p.9. 

17. iUd,p.6. 

18. ib<<{.,pp.35,36. 
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in ilie form of his or her egolessness. 

To become egoless requires lots of 
yogic sadhana and development of 
spiritual consciousness. But we should 
not forget the role of the teacher in this 
endeavour. Wifhou t a teadier, who is like a 
yogi, who has areal spiritual outlock end 
possesses all the social, moral and spirituid 
palues wAtch we wish to devdop in our 
dtildren, it toill not be possiUe. 

And finally let us not forget die nation 
to which we belong aiul the world in 
which we live. According to the Mother, 
"In any country the best education that 


can be given to children consists in 
teaching them what the true nature of 
their country is and its own qualitie$, the 

mission theirnatianhas to fulfil in the world 
anditstrueplace in the terrestrial concert"” 

The Integral Yoga of Sri Aurofaindo 
emphasises the global and holistic 
approach so that we may discover the 
Divine and manifest in our thinking, 
feeling and action at all levels of our 
existence and in all parts of our being. 
This is die real purpose of yoga and 
spirituality in relation to value 
education. 



Vision and Values for National Regeneration’^ 


SWAM! SACHEDANAND** 


This Tpaper hri^y toudies upon Ae importance of religion for regeneration of India. 
'Peace and Value Education' is essentiedly a task before the religious-minded patriotic 
citizens of India. It has also reflected upon tiie unigue amtribution of India to human 
tiwu^t that is expressed and embodied in the concept of Dhaima. fVe haoe also 
discovered that Dharma has a scientific foundation as well. This concept has a 
constitutional expression in tin preamble and Artide 51(A) of our constitution. Our 
vision of a Bharatiya Dharma Rajya has rdigious, scientific and Constitutional roots 
in India. It is on tins firm and inclusive vision tiiat we can build the greater India tftine 
tiiird millennium. Peace and value education must be rooted in and inspired by this 
integral vision. As for die values that must form die basis or our misrion of national 
regeneration, toe hme dealt toidi five foundational values whidt are normative values 
diat can give birdi to many virtues. Th^foundationalvaluesareterniedastoobedami, 
openness, simplicity, prayeifubiess, and non-violence. Peace and Value Education 
for schools in India sjwuld be based on dm holistic vision and foundational values if it 
is to lead to die regeneration and reconstruction of India in harmony with die scientific 
temperament of the era. 


The focus on 'Peace and Value Education 
for Schools' could not have come at a 
mote appropriate time, llie nation, also 
the world at large, is presently going 
through a critical stage. ^^olenGe and 
corruption seem to be the ruling forces 
today. 11 September 2001 has become a 
'tuniing point' in human history. The 
world has now come to the painful 
realization that even the 'super poweif. 


The United States of America with its 
economic and military might cannot be 
really 'safe' from a small group of 
determined 'terrorists' who have no Air 
Force, Navy or Army of thrir own at their 
commandl The inner self-motivation of 
few individuals seems to be more 
powerful than all the nuclear weapons 
and inter-continental ballistic missiles in 
toe arsenals of a mighty nation which can 


* Paper Presented at the Natiotud Seataiar on Peace end Vcdue Education for Sdiools hdd 
at OamanlaUnive(riiy,Hydeniba4 cm 14-15 December 2001. 

** Associated with (he National Institute of Value EducatUm for Peace, Indore. 
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undoubtedly rlaim to be the present 
global super power. 

"As wars begin in the minds of men/ 
it is in the minds of men that defenses 
for peace must be constructed"/ says the 
Constitution of UNESCD. No amount of 
weapons can prevent corruption/ 
terrorism/ war and violence. An 'inner 
conversion'of individuals/ nations and 
rdigions is needed for lasting peace in 
the world. No ottier motivation seems as 
powerful as a religious motivation to 
promote 'values' in the lives of 
individuals and societies. Nothing seems 
to be influencing the 'inner life' of 
individuals today more strongly than 
their religious fdth. It is here that one 
comes to realize the importance of Peace 
and Value E4'ucationbased on a rdigious 
approach ahd^dvation. Butmamulti- 
reUgious cotin^ Ij^e ouiS/ this religious 
appro^^ ^nd novation have to find an 
indus^e^er-reUgiQus basis. Pot India/ 
•h- no i^ol^^^ei^^logy/however noble and 
univhTSgJ/qan replace her inherent 
religiosity. My own e^^eiience during 
the last 20 years has taugjht me this great 
>lAss«n.> "Nothing in >ihulia grows unless 
it touches the,religious sens^ of the 
Indian people"/ pointed out Swami 
Vivekananda more than a hundred yerus 
ago. Maha^ Gandhi demonstrated the 
truth of, these words by making use of 
the inherit religiosity q£ the Indian 
people to bring about the greatest non¬ 
violent revolution in human history. 

One (rf the urgpit t^sks before 9 II of 
tjs wlip Joy p IxuBk .and are involved in 
the edufiatum the young in bur counby 
and the youth 
^“ .^y gttstahd^ Ihe noble values taught by 


tile different religions and the unique 
contributions made by them for human 
welfare. India cannot be awakened 
without religion. But we need an inter- 
religious approach. In this process we 
have to give more importance to 
'spirituality' rather than to 'religiosity'. 
We also need to give due importance to 
science and scientific developments In 
our quest for an 'Integral spritiual 
Paradigm' for the greater India of the 
third millennium. Hence in this *paper I 
have adopted an mter-rdigious approach 
based on a synthesis of science and 
spirituality. 

Emerging Confluence of Science and 
Religion 

Discoveries of new science starting with 
the 'Theory of Relativity' and 'Quantum 
Physics' are today proving beyond doubt 
the interdependent organic nature of . 
creation. An integral/ organic and holistic 
vision of reality is slowly replacing the 
old mechanical anfl materialistic model. 
This emerging integral vision of reality 
demands profound and far-reaching 
changes in our attitudes and outlooks as 
can be seen from the works of the 
proponentB of new science like Werner 
Heisenberg/ David Bohn^ Fritjof Capnt/ 
Paul Davies, Ken Wilber, Rupert 
Sheldrake and EF Schumacher, just tq 
name a few. 

An interesting aspect of the emergi^ 
integral vision of rewty is that it is mofe... 
,OT less fully in harmony with the ux^ ‘ 
of all life experienced 1 ^ the mystics 
world religions. The sages and tishis 
India ptodaimed the truth of this integral. 
vision in enligjhtened words like EleoW 
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Sat, Vipra Bahudha Vadanti (Trutti is one, 
wise men call it by various names), 
Vasudhaioa Kutumbidcam (Mother Eartb 
is one family), etc. Mystics of the 
twentieth century like Sri Aurobindo, 
Teilhard de Chardin, Rabindranath 
Tagore and Bede Griffiths have served 
as prophets of this emerging new integral 
vision of reality. Thus, we see in the 
present era a cc^uence of science and 
religion taking place. From this 'marriage 
of the east and the west' is being bom an 
integral and ecological CQnsciouaness.We 
can term this consciousness as 'Earth 
Family Consdousness'. No other nation 
or ciidUzation on earth embodies this 
'Earth Family Consdousness' to such an 
extent as huha does. Hence one can also 
say that India has a great responsibility to 
serve as a conduit and catalyst in 
humaniiy's quest for unity, harmony and 
peace. 

The Concept of Dharma 

I feel that the greatest contribution of 
India to human thougjht perhaps is the 
concept of Dharma. The word Dharma is 
derived from the Sanskrit root 'd/i/ 
which means to hold together, to unite, 
to integrate. Hence dharma is that which 
holds together, that which unites, that 
which integrates. Love Is the basis of this 
unity and peace is its fruit. Thus dharma 
is an integral concept implying 'Love- 
unity-peace'. 

Dharma is the underlying prindple of 
unity behind all diversities in creation. 
This unitive dharmic worldview of India 
is being supported today by the 
discoveries of new sdence. A^ording to 
Annie Besant, 'Dharma' is 'India's word 
to the world'; 


"When the nations of the earth were 
sent forth one after the other, a 
special word was given by God to 
eadi, the word which eadi was to 
say to the world, the pecuUai word 
from the Eternal which each was to 
speak. As we glance over the history 
of the nations we can hear 
resounding from the collective 
mouth of the people this word, 
j spoken out in action, the 
contribution of that nation to the 
ideal and perfect humanity. To 
Egypt in old days the word was 
Reli^on; to Persia the word was 
Purity; to Qialdea the word was 
Science; to Greece the word was 
Beauty; to Rome the word was Law; 
and to India, the eldest born of His 
children, to India He gave the word 
that summed up the whole in one, 
the word Dharma. That is the word 
of India to file world." 

India always believed in the unity of 
life and harmony of religions. It is this 
spirit of the oneness of all life and of the 
harmony of all religions that we can see 
in the life and teadiings of our saints and 
sages. Without a concrete eiqnession and 
practical application of this integral 
vision of reality we cannot regenerate 
India. Hence our vision and values need 
to be rooted in and inspired by a dhanfiic 
worldview if we are to succeed in 
regenerating this ancient land of ours. 
Our education system has to be 
promoting sudi a holistic vision. 

The life-line of India's existence has 
been dharma. The Bhagavad Gita says that 
whenever Dharma declines and aiOrnfma 
asserts itself, the Divine will take birtK' 
on earth among men to protect the ' 
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righteous and to destroy the evil 
(Bhagavad dta, 4:7-8). This is the faidi 
that enabled India to survive the trials 
and tribulations of history and become 
the oldest living civilization on the eartti. 
Great civilizations have come and gone, 
mighty empires have risen and fellen but 
India has lived on because of the belief 


of Indian people in the unity of all life 
and the solidarity of humcaikind and 
their firm faith in the saving grace of God. 

"It is one great life-giving idea which 
the world wants from us today, and 


I 


which the mute masses of India want for 


their uplifting; for, none can regenerate 
this land of ours without the practical 
application and effective operation of 
this ideal of the oneness of things* 
prophesied ^t great son of Mother 
India, Swami Vivckananda. The failure 
of the Indian pec^le to understand and 
this central-jttieme of dharma has 
bam the root-cause of hidia's problems. 
1 l|jt^i^^n%jndia on this 'one great life- 
giving idea' is an imperative not only for 
her own survival but also for the 
tevitalkaHon of the human race and for 
global peace. The 'Peace and Value 
Education' that we envisage for schools 
in India has to kiculcate in our youth this 
'one great life-giving idea'. 


An Integral 'Vision' for Nattonal 
Regeneration 

An bid Jewi^ proverb says that 'a man 
without a dream and a nation without a 
vision rirall perish'.. We need a great 
vision to Wld a great nation. In the 
mtdti-reli^us c&ntext of India, this 
'Marthas to be Ai ih^usive one. It must 
bjMleeply tooted in the truth, goodness 


and beauty of oui ancient culture and 
tradition and at the same time, it must 
also be in harmony with the scientific 
developments of the era. We are 
fortunate that our Constitution has been 
able to capture and embody this spirit of 
unity and harmony of cultures and 
rdigions and the scientific temperament 
of Ae modem world. 

I am inspired to present to you here a 
vision of a great India firmly tooted in 
her own rich spiritual and cultural 
heritage and at the same time fully open 
to the scientific development of 
humankind. I have termed this great 
India of our vision Bharatiya Dharm 
Ib^’yH or Dharma BharuffU in short. 

Bharatiya Dharma Re/ya is the vision of 
an India of love, unity and peace built 
on the integral concept of Dharma and 
on the ensuing Bharatiya Dharma as 
embodied in the Preamble and Article 
51 (A) of tire Indian Constitution. This is 
the vision of an awakened India of 
political stability, social hannony and 
economic prosperity built cm an integral 
visicm of life and reality. It is tiie vision 
of a disciple nation of on earth whele 

all religions and cultures will be 
respected for flieir unique insists into 
Truth and valuable contributions; 
towards human welfare, an India wheto 
all living beings will live in harmcmy and' 
peace with one another as tiie fulfilbnentt 
of our age-old dream of a Vasudhmaa 
Kutumbdkam. This Is our visicm of 
great India of the third millennium 
will be a land emd light of Dharma 
humanity's quest for a culture of 
unity and peace on earth. 

'Peace and Value Education,^ 
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Schoob'diould present and piomote this 
noble and inter-religious vision of 
Bbsniiiya Dfiorms in our schoob and 

among our youth if it b to lead to the 
much needed national regeneration of 
Indb. Hus b a religious bsk more dian 
a political bsk that can only be achieved 
through interrdigious coopertive action. 
It will be difficult for political parties and 
govemmente to take up thb task on their 
own, they can only support and 
colbborate with teligious-tninded and 
peace-loving patriotic citizens of Indb in 
thb divine mission. 

We will have to by the foundation of 
the Bharatiya Dharma Rajya with our own 
sweat, tears and blood; sweat pf hard 
work, tears of repentance and ardent 
prayer and blood shed in non-violent 
struggle to protect and promote the 
Bharatiya Dharma. In, with and through 
us the I^rd will manifest His power and 
re-esbblish Dharma in thb ancient land 
and transform Indb into the Bharatiya 
Dharma Rajya of our vision. 

Foundational Values of Bharatiya 
Dharma Rajya 

What I wbh to place before you as 
'foundational values' of Bbthi%a Dharma 
Rajya which are to be made integral part 
of the 'Peace and Value Education' in 
Indb are in fact values which we need to 
inculcate in our own lives first. Only tiien 
we can be effotive instrumenb of God 
for a culture of love, unily and peace in 
the world and for Adding a Bharatiya 
Dharma Rajya in India through inter¬ 
religious cooperative action. It will be 
useless on our part to enterthesanetuary 

Pease and Vdw Education wilhoatfkst 


practising ourselves what we preach. We 
need to transform our lives according to 
the values we want to inculcate in our 
youdi. Ihb of course b difficult. But there 
bno other way. In religious and spiritual 
work hypocrisy will not bear fruit. It will 
only be counter-productive in the long 
run. In economic, social and political 
fidds one can survive and even flourish 
with a great deal of hypocrisy as we are 
seeing in our country and dl over the 
world today. But this cannot be so in 
religious and spiritual fields. Sincerity 
and integrity alone will bear fruit here. 

There are five 'foundational values' of 
the Bhani%a Dharma Riyya that I consider 
to be very important. Thme axe formative 
values that can give birth to many 
virtues. 

1. Rootedness : This is a basic value 
necessary fox any one who wishes to 
take up Peace and Value Education 
for national regeneration. Rooted¬ 
ness implies to be rooted in file noble 
traditions and values of one's own 
religion, culture and family so as to 
experience and embody Ae truth, 
goodness and beauty in tiiem and to 
share them with ottim without pre¬ 
conditions and selfish motives. For 
example, I as a dbdpb of Sadgiuu 
Jesus Christ should be able to 
experience and embody the tnitii and 
grace of God in, with and thxDUgjhfiie 
Spirit of my IXvine Master. I £ould 
also share my experience freely with 
others without any derirefo pnnnote 
Chrbtbxdty or to win over 'converts' 
for the Churdi. SimUaily,;if;one b 
married, one has to-deveb^danfiil 
preserve total . ^ 
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commitment to one's spouse. Like a 
tree, we can grow to gieatet heights 
of fruitfulness and excellence only if 
we are 'rooted'. This is true not 
for individuals and families but also 
for societies, nations and rdigions. 
Rootedness in faith, rootednes in hope, 
rootedness in love, rootedness in 
relationships £uid rootedness in 
co mmitmen ts are few of the important 
aspects of this foundational value. 

2. Openness: This value in fact is a fruit 
of tile fir^ value of rootedness. Just 
as a tree that is deep-rooted alone 
cw grow bigger and provide more 
shdter and ^de, we can be open to 
the trati\, goodness and beauty in 
others, their religions and culture, 
only when we are deep-rooted in the 
t^l^ goodness and beauty of our 
owu religion and culture. The more 
toQ^ we arOf tile more open we can 
. to otiiOT witiiout being swept off 

our feet or wltiiout feeUng threatened 
or ingecuie. Also, human mind like 
a paihchute functions best when it is 
fully opei^ 

Openness to truth wherever it is 
found, openness to goodness, openness 
to beauty, openness to criticism and 
openness to suffering are some of tiie 
in^ortant aspects of tiiis foundational 
value. 

3, Simpliciiy : Most of our problems in 
hfe and in the world arise out of a 
V materialistii culture of greed and 
sdfirimess. The'evil forces of greed 
saUishness aie ^ver at work 
w of the violence and 
^fcbilCt^thm'andctheensuing^cwerty 
and suffering in the world. 'The 


world produces enougih and more to 
meet the needs of aU but not the 
greed offew' said Mahatma Gandhi. 
The simpler our lives, the happier 
and healthier we will be. In our 
anxiety and struggle to be 
'successful' and to make our lives 
more comfortable, most of us sutia 
much and even forget to 'live' our 
lives. This is the tragedy of the 
modem world . Though we came 
into this world with notiiing in our 
hands and will have to go away with 
nothing, during the period of our 
sojorn on this planet we suffer 
much and make others also suffer 
much due to our greed to possess and 
enjoy the transient things and 
pleasures. 

Simplicity of life is very essential for 
good health and for real peace and 
happiness. It is through simple lives that 
we can be more effective instruments of 
God for a culture of love, unity and peace 
in the world. Simpler lives are more 
'fruitful'. 'Less luggage, more comfort' is 
an old yet true axiom. 'Smple living and 
high thinking' has been India's time- 
tested wisdom. The greatest men in our 
land have been the simplest. Hence 
'simplicity' is a foundational value of 
Bharatiya Dharma Rajya. 

4. Prayar/vlneBB ; A common thread 
running through all religions is theis 
dependence on the 'grace' of God 
which one receives throu^ a life oi 
prayerfulness. 'Prayetfulness' is not 
saying many prayers. It is dn 
awareness of ofie's total dependence, 
on tile grace of God for everythfrtg - 
in life and for every moment of life. 
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We may do many things with our 
lives, but life itself is not in OUT hands. 
Frayerfulness is a product of 
simplicity. The simpler a person, the 
more prayerful he/she can be. 

Lasting peace and happiness comes 
through grace which is ih^ true source. 
Grace is nourished and nurtured 
through prayerfulness. Prayerfulness 
gives us courage and strength to face the 
trials and tribulations of life with 
equanimity. The more powerful the 
forces of evil in the world, the more 
prayerful we need to become. 
Frayerfulness is both a way of life and a 
state of mind. True pray erfulnesB is a fruit 
of simplidty. 


5. Non-viblenoe:Thisisthehigjhestofthe 
foundational values and is the 
collective fruit of the other four 
values mentioned above. Ahimsa 
paramo dhanm (Ahimsa is the highest 
dharma) is the teaching of the great 
saints and sages of our land. India is 
perhaps the only nation in the world 
that had won its political freedom 
throu^ a non-violent revolution. 
Non-violence in thought, non¬ 
violence in word, non-violence in 
deed, non-violence in food habits, 
non-violence in faith and religious 
practices are some of the virtues 
diat ensue from this foundatioxud 
value. 



Value Orientation and Psychosomatic 
Systems Approach 

RJC-BHATTACHARYA* 


- Abstract . . ... . ■ ■ ^ 

Value education has to condition one's action loith values - the Joandation on tohidi , 

students are to build titemselves as citizens cf India. Correct dedsion-^making for ' 

teenagers and college students-vdien dieyarealOte culturally confusing crossroads ] ; 

o/r knowledge era when 'do's' and 'dan'ts' are no longer functional as die world is 
brou^t right into die bedroom-is the practical /plication of EHV. To build a ''; 
conviction about the purpose (tfhuman life requires clemdng of die internal environment 
and breaking out 0 / du narrowness ofindividudl existence into die oomprdiensioe 
structureitfdievjholenessofexistence. Then only does one understand diat isolation is ^ 

ficHiious and die indiouludl carmot be isolated from die whole. Thts is value oriaiiation. 

Pratyahaia Yoga - based on the concept of Psychosomatic Systems Approadt, { 
syndironizutiOn ^ die body, mind and in^dect-has been introduced in EHV by 
Vivekonanda Him far reaching tranquOity and a dearer reflection in one's mind 0 / 
the tdfimaie fountainhead ofaU values ~ dw true 'I'. Case studies 0 / two students ] 
exposed to lYatyahara Yoga and vcAue orientation show that this integrated and '' 
interactive iwproadihasa lasting effect The first case diows diat die remembrance of a 
positive inipact at least is dure even if the practice is absent. The odier reveals dwt a 
consistent view of life in general and afocumd approadi in all acHoities becomes a way ^ 

of life when du assodatian ts caiitinuous. oiaracteristics of model vdue orient^ , 
personalities-SwamiBhutahanandOfdu earlier President ofBemakrishnaMadi and 
EamakrishnaMission and ShriSatyigit Ray have been dqnctedintersstingfydmnt^ 
the interviews^ two physiaians who treated diem. The values of loue and disdpUne 
clearly come out m die primary consHhunt of spirituality ofdu rdigious heads as wdl 
as du value system of the other person of excellence, Value Orientation and 
Psydwsomatie Systems Approadi dm form du basic infrastructure of EHV. 

Tor mnie tivan twenty years to school students. Die courses on'vdliie,| 

.^yittekan^^Ni^hasbeen engaged in Orientation and Pratyahara 

imparting educationr particalarly conducted by the Nldhl have befei^ 

nw8te^VWd«mmd*NWhi,14»/lRItaAbdiMl Avenue, Kolkata 700 (as. t 
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attended by about 5000 participants, the 
majority being students. Vivekananda 
Nidhi believes that the purpose of Value 
Education Is to condition one's action 
-with values. It is the foundation on which 
students are to build their future to 
emerge as citizens of India. The practical 
application of EHV lies in correct 
decision-making for teenagers and 
college students, especially at a time 
when they are at the culturally confusing 
crossroads of a knowledge era. 

All ethical values emerge from the 
inner or third environment of an 
individual. An individual lives within 
two environments — physical and sodal. 
There is constant interaction between the 
third environment and the other two. 
Good or evil in a society depends on ho w 
individuals handle this interaction. 

The inner envirorunent is a complex 
comprising the mind and intellect, 
encompassing the ego and dtitta of an 
individual. As this is the springhead of 
all ethical values, for a value driven 
individual the mind, intellect and ddtbi 
have to be pure and the ego or 'i' is 
extended and elevated to the 'I'. This 
purification and expansion are nothing 
but spiritual development. Vivekananda 
Nidhi believes that for students to be 
value driven and for transformation into 
a complete man, the spiritual expansion 
of the inner self is essential. 

Pratyahara Yoga or mind stilling 
exercise prepares one for eiq^ansion (rf 
the self and strengthens will-power to 
overcome carnal instincts. It is the 
withdrawal of the nonnaUy scattered 
mind of an individual from sensory 
organs— internal and external — 


respionsible for the ripples in the mind 
generated by kama, krodha, kbha, mdha 
and matsarya and, bringing it together. 
During adolescence the mind is more 
disturbed. At this time, the movement of 
the mind is very fast and erratic. There is 
loss of mental energy resulting in weak 
will-power. The young students 
understand what is wrong and what is 
rigjht but many a time yidd to the wrong 
because of weak will-power. They need 
assistance to strragthen will power and 
control the influence of the senses. Thus, 
character is built and an integrated 
personality is developed. A mind under 
tension cannot think rig^itly. A relaxed 
mind under one's control can take the 
rigiht decisions when there is a conflicting 
situation. 

As such, Vivekananda Nidhi 
introduced Pratyahara Yoga on the basis 
of the concept of psychosomatic systems 
approach in EHV for cleansing ttie mind 
which is generally turbid. It also hdps in 
reaching tranquility for developing will¬ 
power and taking correct decisions. It 
help5.in breaking out of the narrowness 
of one's individual existence into the 
comprehensive structure of the 
wholeness of existence. Only tiien does 
one understand that Isolation is fictitious 
and the individual, that is, 'i', cannot be' 
isolated fiom the whole—the'T. Thrsis 
value orientation. It transforms all evil 
instincts like hatred, jealousy, exploita¬ 
tion, competition, to virtues like love, 
assistance, assimilation, cooperation. 
This is expansion of the spiritual 
envhxiiunent or the inner enviraniBaenti^ 
an individual. - 

Whett control of mind is achieved bjs 
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an individual, he gains control of his 
mind over his body. It means the mind 
will control the body instead of being 
controlled by the body. This establishes 
that the physiological state, ttie mind and 
the objective world of experience, are all 
ever connected, interrelated and 
interdependent. This makes a system a 
psydiosomatic one: mind at one end, the 
physical body at the other. The with¬ 
drawal of mind, that is, Pratydhara, can 
be brought about by undergoing the 
appropriate psychosomatic systems 
approach. 

Pratyahara is an internal exetdse, free 
from any ritual prescribed by any 
tdigion. It is cultivation of one's own 
system or basic faculties, comprising 
nerves. Prana or die vital force, and the 
mind. Right thinking comes from a 
synehronization of the body, mind and 
tnt^ect. It emerges from the tranquility 
^ df'bii^^ie of ttte tipples of biolo^cal 
sttBvtKfqfiii^tliy Ae identity ^ an 
Indivji^ai'^S unfolded as a packet of 
pbten^riidt a bundle of pathology. The 
process' 0 ^ Pratyahara is to give a 
deliberate rl^thm to breadiing and then 
divide the m^ in two parts, giving full 
freedom to one part to roam about 
anywhere it Hkes, with the other part 
Imeping vigil on the movement of die free 
part. It is watching of the mind I 7 the 
mind. Ultimately, the two parts meet, 
become still, mid withdraw ihemselves- 
fraavdie sensoiy organs. 

We present below two case studies 
depic^ the intpact of Pfatyihara Yoga 
cmymmg minds and how It helped them 
ih self organization, We have'also taken 
of interviewing two 


physicians of repute who treated quite a 
few value oriented personalities. We 
wanted to know how they viewed the 
special characteristics of these 
personalities, some of whom were 
spiritual leaders and another a person of 
world repute. How does the radiance of 
spirituality or tranquility of miiul affect 
die physiology of such value oriented 
persons and why were they thought to 
be value oriented? What are the specific 
characteristics of model value oriented 
persons? 

Case Studjr: Ankur Gupta 

A third year student of Computer Sdenoe 
in Motilal Nduu RE CoUege, Allahabad, 
Ankur Gupta had attended the five-day 
camp of Vivdcanaiula Nidhi four years 
ago as a student of Don Bosco, liluah. 
He came to see us on 25 December 2001. 
When asked about the purpose of hls’ 
visit after all these years he was not 
hesitant in saying, 'I want to study 
computer sdeiKe seriously and Ibelieve 
diat Pratyahara Yoga is a tool for taking a 
grip on the subject in a very short time. I 
have come here to learn the process 
quickly.' We asked him, 'Did you ever 
practice it after retu r ning from the camp?' 
The instantaneous reply was,'Initially I 
did not, although 1 was impressed by it. 

I even purchas^ an audio cassette with '' 
instructions on die practice of Pratyahara 
Yoga by late Swami Yuktananda, the 
founder of Vivdcananda Nidhi. When I’ , 
joined REQ Allahabad, there were a lolf,' 
of distractions afCectingmy concentration'; 
on my studies. I wanted to score v^' 
high marks in the examinatioiis but codtd' | 
not succeed. I had no confidence hf ' 
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myself and my vydll-power was non¬ 
existent. Then one day it flashed across 
my mind that Pratyahara Yoga could 
probably help me strengthen my will¬ 
power.' 

The next question that we asked him 
was, 'Your friends at REC were probably 
quite ambitious. Did they also have 
distractions like you did and f^l that 
strengthening of will-power could hd.p 
tiiem?' 

'Yes. I had a book - Our Duty — a 
compilation of Swami Vivekananda's 
lectures. Some of them wanted to read it. 
They did so, and came to the conclusion 
that Strang will-power was necessary for 
excellence in an academic career too. 
Again, when I visited Ramakrishna 
Mission I came to know that many of my 
local friends' fathers practised 
meditation. I also read in books that 
meditation or Pratyahara helps develop 
will-power.' 

The fact that a yormg boy studying 
computer science found the necessity (rf 
mind stilling in daily life and came all 
die way to us after four years to learn die 
correct process for practising it, made us 
think of him as a personality with a 
difidraice who could be explored further. 
As such, our next question to him 
was,'You are in the final year. Next year 
you are set to grab a job with a fdgh 
starting compeiteation. How do you plan 
to diape your future life? What be 
your life-style? 

Ankur answered, 'I don't know how 
much I will earn and am also not very 
particular about that. But evenif I earn a 
lot, I will not be going in for a fast life. 
On the contrary, I d^all devote myself to 


my work and in taking care of my 
parents, who have made it all possible 
for me. 1 shall endeavour to lead a life 
humane, contribute to society and the 
organization I will be working for.' 

We can conclude that with the change 
of the total setting—from a missionary 
school to an engineering college and 
family to hostel life - Ankur was aware 
of the causes of his present disturbances 
in mind affecting his concentration on 
studies and diathe was unable to get out 
of it because of weak will-power. When 
he underwent the five-day camp at 
Vivekananda Nidhi on Value Orientation 
and Pratyahara Yoga about four years 
back, he came to know about the eff^ 
of Pratyahara Yoga as to now it hdped 
develop concentration, gave confidence 
and strengthened will-power. Now in 
difficulty, Ankur wanted to learn it 
correctly and practise it to come out of 
the normal turbulettees of student life. 
However, his values had been formed to 
enable him to live a humane life making 
him an aberration as a contemporary 
careerist. 

Case Study: Debdatta Bose 

Debdatta had given us the following 
feedback two years ago when she was 
asked to do so about the impact of the 
Value Orientation programme she had 
participated in at Vivdcananda NidhL 
She wrote: 'My association with 
Vivdcananda Nldliibegan when I was in 
Qass VH. It is necessary to mention here 
that 1 am now into rrty first year of post¬ 
graduation. The only course I had 
attended was when I was in Gass Vm, 
Except for the Pratyahara Yoga, tyhich I 
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still practise sometimes, I faintly 
remember the other topics of discussion 
in the course. The best thing I learnt was 
maintaining one's individuality even 
when working in a group. Group work 
has also helped me imbibe the qualities 
of leadership. The art of management has 
also developed in me from organizing 
Various cultural programmes right from 
the first days of my association with the 
organization.' 

We had die opportunity to interview 
Debdatta on 25 December 2001 and 
received an exciting response. 


VN: We are happy that you will be 
passing out of ITT Ksnpui sAer cample* 
tUm of your course In Statistics in four 
months. You maintained an excellent 
academic record throughout. Prom 
where do you get this drive for excel¬ 
lence? 

r* ‘ 

pljBi; I don't take It as,{} drive. It is in my 

excoUenee is in your 

i^4t#^^di^lsi»th|ngUkelt 

__ it come from your family? . 

DB: Could be. Moi^ of n^rebti-vea excelled 
.in academic Ufe. 

VN: Soitisflni^utbkNKl'.BatyoBhadtOpay 
ablgpi^ fox this odiievemanb You had 
to away framsodallzln^ entertain¬ 

ments and die-like. t}ld you lead su^ 
a serious ]ifiji^en'.wh^ yod were a 
teenager? , 


DB: Yes. I did not gq'out fur movies whenl 
was in school I Iruhdged in 8U(^ activi¬ 
ties occasionally only wher^ I was in 
^ a ^g^^ afterl confident .c^ my 

You.b;^^ your potential 

' afle^ passing put of school Did tl^s 
°i^pen wnj^'ydtl lyen an bnd'ergca- 
.«^:^'>ttelncoUii^.pcatIlT‘Kanp^ ^ 


DB: At both the places, but specially at ItT. 

The envlionDrent there hdped me a lob 

I used to work for 17-18 hours a day. 

VN: What do you plan to do next? You have 
already bagg^ an assignment with an 
annual compensation of Rs 5,00,0001 

DB; I shall take up diejob and work far three 
to four years, after which I wish to go In. » 
for an MBA programme. ' ‘ ^ 

VN: Why? You already have an excellent '• 
offer in your podcet 

DB: Joining die Harvard Busbieas Sduxd is ' 
my dream. 

VN: Whether you get through to Harvard dr ‘ 
nob you have already grabbed a dream 
assignment How do you propose to 
shape your future personal Ufa? 

DB: PenonolUfa? 

VN: YouwiUbeplayingtworoles—oneasa 
professional arid ^ other as a homsr 
maker. 

DB: I value penanal xdationahips. 

VN; My point la — how will you prioritize? 

DB: Idiixikl will be able to balance both. 

VN: Your modier is iu>t a professional. Nei- . 
dter was your gnndmodier. They made 
a lot of sacrifices for your sake. But you 
will have atougher role as a mother and, 
ahigh-profile ptofasalonal. 

DB: Flrady, I have some reservations about 
die term 'sacrifice'. They were happy , 
with my development as an achiever 
which was tiieli value. They paid for ' 
Boinediingwhididieyde8ired.Slmllaily, ' 
I have to maintain a balance between my 
petsonHl and pmfesrionBl life and adjuit . 
accordingly, 

VN: What is of greater value to you—your - 
peisoiud life or your profesaloru) one? . 

DB: Definitely dm peraonid one. My profte^ ' 
sipnal career merely be Instnnnet^'' 
tel far leading a beautiful Ufa. 

VN: HbwwlllyouBpendyoiireatnlnge?Vov^ 
money will be surplya Income fair yfaK v 
family. ' *'7;,: 
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DB: It will be Jnstrumental in financing nqr 
education at Huvazd. 

VN: You don't leally need it. You will prob¬ 
ably be getting a scholanhip. Don't you 
want to have a modem apartment a car 
of the latest model? 

DB. I don't need them. 

VN: What do your pazenta suggest? 

DB; TheywanttoseemeasanacademiCinot 
as a high flying professional. 

VN: And your grandmother? 

DB: She wants me to be a home-maker who 
dieltera everyone uiuler her root like die 
has done. 

VN: With your potential whidi can be actua¬ 
lized further, you have to see to it that 
one of your roles does not reduce the 
other. You seem to be confident that you 
can do justice to both. 

DB: Itlsnotconfidence.lflwlshtodosome- 
diing diat mdixa me happy, I do it That's 
all. 

VN: Frofesslonal life does not allow for mudi 
involvement in domestic iife. 

DB: Although I am interested in a profra- 
sional career, my ultimate aim is to be 
happy. If my p^esslanal life creates 
problems for my personal life I will give 
more value to the happiness of the lat¬ 
ter. 

VN: What have you leamt from your family? 

DB: Icannotst^predsely.Butlhaveei^oyed 
a certain amount of independence which 
Ithirikis Very important 

VN; Are you able to take decislotis? 

DB: OhyesI 

VN: Do you repent If you take the wrong 
decision? 

DB: Yes, I do. But I know that it is my 
dedsion and the responsibility Is mine 
too. 

VN: Whatdoyouoptfor—nodedaionorlhe 
wrong dedsion? 


DB: The second one. 

VN: Are there any influences of your grand¬ 
mother on you? 

DB: I love to cook like her. My grandmother 
is a very strong woman. My mother is 
not 

VN: How does it matter? She is< a very 
Buccessll mother. You and your brother 
have emerged as bright and good 
humans. 

DB; She is my friend, but I feel she ought to 
have developed some interests of her 
owiL This is very necessary. 

VN: What have you leamt from your fattier? 
DB: The habit of reading. This has been of 
great help in devdoping my personality 
and cultivating the practice of thinking 
and analyzing. 

VN; What are the good traits that you have 
iriherited? 

DB; Complete focus on what I do. Compro¬ 
mising to some extent In order to adileve 
the target. Giving my body, mind and 
soul to it 

VN; Is it the secret of the consistent excellence 
of your career? 

DB: You can say ttiat. 

Debdatta was unperturbed in the 
changed situation. It is revealed that she 
could develop a solid foundation of 
values to- maintain her individuality in 
die new environinent. This points to her 
self-confidence and strong will-power. 
She imbibed the qualities of leadership 
and the art of management developed in 
her while organizing various cultural 
programmes for the Nldhi. Leadership 
quaUty and art of management teach the 
values of sharing sacrfice, discipline, 
commitment. 

Debdatta continued to practise 
Pratyaham, thougjh occasionally. What is 
apparent from the conversation is thatihe 
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Value Orientation and Pratydhara Yoga 
training at Vivekananda Nidhi 
reinforced the values ^e inherited. She 
had the right envlronunent for building 
an integrated personality which could 
take decisions about her ^ture. A future 
which she wants to shape in accordance 
with the values inculcated so far. 

In our bid to study the special 
characteristics and qualities of value 
oriented persons through the eyes of 
medical practitioners/ we interviewed 
two celebrated physicians of Kolkata — 
renowned t^diologist Dr K B Bakshl 
and General Physician Dr Niranjan 
Banetjee. We identified tiiem because 
both Dr Bakshl and Dr Baneijee had the 
opportunity of treating great spiritual 
leaders like the Presidents of 
Rauiaktishna Math and Mission and Sri 
Sarada Math—model value oriented 
personalities. Dr K B BaksKi had also 
tc^l^^^tyajit Ray. We believe that to 
reii^ the peak of excdlence in cteati^ty 
ori^has to be different in value per¬ 
ception/ oriented to those values and 
khqw |\ow to maintain tranquility of 
nund.'Ih th^ twd case studies we shall 
see how the doctors react to our bdief. 


VN: Dr Baneijee, various books and research 
papers talk,of tile cdose link between 
on^B profession and one's physiological 
parameters like blood presaote, pulse 
tatei putia beat, nature; mentality, i.ei, 
<betw^ one's body and mind. We read 
sOmevdtere that chief exacutiwa of 


,i/-t mmpaides.are more in number among 
,mpse i^ho c^unmlt auicide. You have 
' ' tasatedpaople&omvariouaianks-fiom 
^ovemmeid servants and senior police 
, '''' ''* 'bffi<&b.hri)tdfl(taiypeopleVWhati8TO 
' ■ tagufd? 


MB: Ifoneweretolookatmanasacomplets ' 
whole it is possible to see two aspects- 
the physical and tile mental, whi^ have ' 

an impact on him. He responds to both I 
physical and mental Ilia. Likewise, 
people from different professional back¬ 
grounds have different mental zeactiiinB. 

VN: You mean to say that there is a close 
relationship between the body and the 
mind? For e.g., even if I am physically 
lU, I don't fall ill—the mind plays a part 
in this. la this true? 

NB; There are innumerable instances of 
people making a big issue out of a miiiid 
ailment. Yet there are others who don't 
want to give too much importance to 
their illness. Thus the mind and the body 
have a very speaal relationship. In some 
cases, the body may be wracked by 
disease but the mind does not give up. 
VN; Yousaidthattiiementallystiongaieable 
to hold oat, From where do they getOilB 
mental strength? 

NB; Mental strength comes from wltiiin and 
varus in its origin in different people. Thb 

depends on various factors which we 
could mould to develop mental strengjti 

VN; That means it is possible to Inccease our 
mental strengtii, From your experience, 
can you pinpoint the prevalence of a 
particular problem, e.g. blood pressar^ 
blood sugar, among members of a 
particular profession? 

NB; Let me take up diabetes first. To be^ 
with, it is heredlteiy and has a genSGir 
predisposition. But heredity is not th^.' 
last wonl. Actually, the environment hsa" 
also abigpart to play, life-style, togetifit' 
with the Impacted environment helpffite,i 
disease manifest itself. It is found 
prevalent in ttiose top company exm^ 
fives who lead stressful lives and are 
disposed to It in the first place. 
blood pressure has a close 11^ wltiin^ 
tal strain and tension. Meditation id w 
effective tool to combat Moo^ 
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VN: In what way? 

MB: The mental tranquility that zesults from 
meditation helps reduce mental tension. 
If there is mental anxiety and stress, 
blood pressure shoots up. 

VN. As fu as I know most of your patients 
have been those people who have 
practised meditation. Could you please 
tell us something about these people? 
Could you make a comparative analysis 
of their blood pressure and blood sugar 
levels with those of ordinary people? 

NB; Ibe special people that I shall talk about 
now have a different lif^tyle. 

VN; How is it different? What sort of life¬ 
style? 

NB: They lead a disciplined life. They take 
their meals on time. They sit in silence 
and meditate. This has an impact on their 
mind and body. It is not that diey don't 
suffer feom physical ailments. But their 
mind is less affected. They have a high 
tfarediold of endurance. Ihe important 
thing is theix discipline and cooperation 
with the doctor. I have not seen this in 
any other group of people. They follow 
the doctor's advice to tte letter, 

VN; We know of one such person on whom 
you had conducted a bypass surgery 
when he was above ninety years. He told 
the doctors to do whatever they liked 
with his body. It was remarkable that he 
was able to detach his mind from his 
body. Besides, a bypass surgery at ttiat 
age involved a lot ^ risk. If you could 
elaborate on this. We ougjht to know 
more about these things before th^ are 
lost to us, 

NB: The thought process of these people 
differs from those belonging to other 
professions. Ordinary people worry 
unnecessanly and drive dieir doctors to 
distraction with their persistent queries. 
We should learn from these special 
people that the body is bound to be 
afflcted but this should not turn our 


world upside down. When there was talk 
of lypass surgeiy he had said,'This body 
and mind of mine are dedicated to the 
songfia. Why should I worry about my 
life‘s It is the Bongha 's headache. 1 wiU 
follow to the letter the instructions of the 
amgha and the doctors.' He used to say, 
'If it is not to be, it will not be. If it is to 
be, it will happen anyway. So do not 
worry unnecessarily about dwt which is 
not to be.' It was this mental strength 
which made him go through with such a 
majbr operadon at diat age. 

VN; Did you know that you would get full 
cooperation fromhim? To test the power 
of medical science it is perhaps better to 
have these great men as patients. 

NB: Indeed, it is very important to have the 
cooperadon of your patients. A surgeon 
was once asked what the greatest opera¬ 
tion was. He thought about it and 
answered, 'The greatest operation is 
cooperation.' 

VN: We know that these people also live to a 
great age. It is not so much that diey get 
to eat well. In fact, th^ are small eaters 
and lead austere lives. What is the cause 
of their longevity? 

NB’ We should not compare them to others. 
They have a sqiarate spiritual life. As 1 
said, life-style is very importanL A stress¬ 
ful and fast life coupled with tension, 
indiscipline and no physical exercise, is 
bound to create more probleins. In the 
case of these people, their way of life - 
die effect of meditation on di^ body - 
is the cause of their longevl^. 

VN: Yon have treated many cancer victims 
from this set of people. We know that 
ordinary people are terrified the very 

thought of having contracted cancer. But 
these people seem hardly to care. What 
do you have to say about this? 

NB: As I said, these people differ in a great 
way from ordinary people. An ordinary 
person will be fri^tened at the very 
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Oiought of diabetes alHiough we know 
that it is not the end of the world. When 
it coineB to cancer, thiiik their life is 

over. But Aese special people want to 
know exacdp what is wrong with them 
so that they can plan ahead and, if 
necessary, wind up their pending work 
on time. 

VN; If ordinaiy people Uke us were to lead 
regulated 11^, sit quietly for sometime, 
or perhaps meditate on sometoing, will 
webebenefltted? 

MB: A change inUfe-style Is being advocated 
worldwide. The two silent killers— 
coronary heart disease and diabetes- 
have a direct relationship with the pres¬ 
sures of our fast-paced life. This Bfe^tyle 
has to change. In fact, diabetes is set to 
acquire epidemic proportians because of 
our sedentary Ufeetyles and predilection 
for fast food. Butyes, to reduce stress we 
could sit in sile^ for some tune and 
relax. 

VN; Dr Bakshi, you happened tobe the leader 
of the team of physidans who treated 
, celebritieB like Swaml 

v, | die last President of 

'' Ibnilaktishiia Math and Ramakiishna 
Mission, and Satyc^t Bay, besides also 
treating the common man. Did you find 
any remarkable distinction in patients 
posseming outstanding qualities? 

KBB; Are you talking about heir value system? 

VN: Yes. 

KBB: We expect special characteristics like 
determination, devotion, direction as a 


acter end it is but natural for ua to be 
upset when our eiqiectations about them 
aienotftdfilled. Butwe generally found 
thpm.to be different fn^ the common 
man who is unduly conceiiied with his 
biological body- almost like a hypo- 
chond{}ac.^ndiome is to be found 

o'. |9i&gfous men too. Agaio, there 


bothered about their physical ailments. 

In he waiting room of my chamber here 
is a wall hanging with the message that 
you axe no one to think and plan about 
your well-being. Many patients go 

hrougih his message inmy chamber and 

disdpline themselves. Initially, thqr are 
depressed and impatient about theii 
recovery and can hardly wait for heir 
medical treatment to be complete. 

VN: What is this discipline? 

KBB: Obeying the doctor's Instructions. Great 
spiritual personalities like Swami 
Bhutedunanda possessed tim extraordi¬ 
nary quality of withdrawing their mind 
from their body. Following severe dust 
pain, an an^ogram was done onhlmand 
bypass surgery was recommended. But 
his could prove to be a ride as he was 91 
years of age and had other ailmenta. We 
also had to keep in mind that he was a 
person of consequence. When we wanted 
to know his opinion about the surgery 
he wished to know mine. I told him about 
he risk Involved and, at the same tim^ , 
hat I wished to see him get wdL His 
immediate reaction was to give me the 
go ahead and adc me not to delay. He 
continued, 'My physical body is In 
poBsesslon of the emgfw. Let thm tdee 
the decision.' He was completely 
oblivious about his body and its ailment 
One day he told me, 'What I need is a 
veterinary surgeoa' 1 was drodred and 
wondered where I had gone wrong. He j; 
laugfied and said, Tt is because I caiuiof 
express my problems, just like ananllIld^ ^ 
The Burgeonhas toundeistand ftdngsfof M 
himself.' hi spite of his serious illness''' 
he never lost his sense of humour, v 
Dr Niranjan Baneijee was a good mimk p. 
and used to imitate the neig^bouxhood'^^ 
hodligians. Swamlji used to enjoy this, 
had a mother's concern for all of 
These qualities reflect the purity of hls^ 
mind. It was he mind of a child. A vdu^ 
oriented person's mind should be Iike$ 
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lliis—calm, pure but sensitive. This 
impressed me as a physldan. 

VN: What advantage did you get out of him 
as a patient brause of his total uncon¬ 
cern for his physical body? 

KSB: He would Buitender himself completely 
and follow the directions of the physi¬ 
cian to the letter. But he had to know why 
such fostructions were given. 

VN: WhydoyoutakeSwamiBhuteshanarulaji 
to be a value oriented person? 

KBB: What he radiated was love. He had 
profound love for everyone without any 
dlscdminatloiL He was love personified. 
Heuaedtobeln^atienttomeethlsdevo- 
tees. It was difficult to make out who was 
more eager for the meeting—the devo¬ 
tees or Swamijl. It was a silent but 
mutual mteraction—a communication 
between hearts. It was not that he only 
loved, he would Inject love in others. 
Prom him people learnt how to love. He 
would elevate their personalities to a 
higher spiritual level By coming into 
close contact with these many great; 
personalities 1 have had on expansion of 
heart. I am a transformed man. I feel 
invigorated and young. Love is definitely 
the biggest achievement of any value 
orient^ person, as the feeling of oneness 
wifii everything is the highest value. 

VN: Did you ever see him unhappy? 

KBB; No, He never lost the smile on his face 
even when seriously ill. 

VN: Whatabouthispl^siologicalparametais? 

KBB: If one is joyful there is an improvement 
in all oiie's bodily functionB. One feels 
young and ener^zed. I instructed the 
other ' doctors to treat Swami 
Bhuteshanandqi as a patient of 65 years 
and not as one of 91, whidi was his 
actual age. 

VN: Why is this so? 

ICBB: this is due to spirituality—happiness of 


miiuL I am unable to describe the anmda 
or jay these people speak about. It is a 
feding fiiat comes from within and has 
a delate effect on physiology. The 
Intrinsic joy of these people comes from 
their ascetic practice. 

A mystic is accepted as a value 
oriented person of the highest level as it 
is expected that in the otlm of his mind, 
rigftt knowledge comes. Its radiation is 
observed in values, attitude and 
behaviour of the mystic. The physicians 
found Swami Bhuteshananda to be 
tension free at critical hours. He could 
withdraw his mind very easily from his 
body which is a deep spiritual practice. 
Thougjh his life-style was austere, the 
effect of meditation helped in his 
extended longevity. 

Dr K.B. Bakshi was candid in 
explaining the reason of improvement in 
all Swamiyi's bodily functions even at that 
critical physiologic condition at the age 
of 91. The reason was spirituality. Swami 
Bhuteshananda was ^ways in ananda, 
which Dr Bak^ was not quite able to 
explain as a physician. 

Ananda or Bliss is the highest state of 
awareness. At this fifth level of aware¬ 
ness, that is anandamaya Jmsa, the feeling 
of blissfulness persists. The values related 
to this end state of being are erqoyment, 
ddig^t, gladness, joy(phy8ical, mental, 
mundane, social spiritual), blessedness, 
fearlessness and others. Blissfulness is 
total desiielessness. It is not pleasantness 
ei^oyed through the sensory organs, but 
is intuitive, Swami Bhuteshanandaji 
withdrew his mind from his sensory 
organs and yet remained in anondewldch 
amazed his physician. 
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What also impressed Dr K.B. Bakshi 
as a physician was the quality of 
Swamiji's mind—calm, sensitive and as 
pure as a mother's mind. According to 
Dr Bakshi, a value oriented person's 
mind ^ould be like this. This quality is 
known as sattva guna—one in the ever 
mixed three strands of energy. The 
dominance of aaltva is reflected in the 
sharpness of intellect, in the feeling of 
happiness and contentment. This guna is 
dominant in attitude and bdiaviour of a 
model value oriented person like the 
SwamL 

SeysDr Bakshi—SwatmBhutedianand^ 
had indiscriminating love for all, he was 
love personified,which is the biggest 
achievement of any value oriented 
person.He had the feeling of oneness. ' 

This is the biggest achievement of any 
hmttan being the feeUng of oneness, 
htdlsdiininating love emerges from tills 
feeling etid the individual is not in 'bliss' 
then, he becomes'bliss' itself. Now the 
subjecb-object dichotomy is transcendent. 
This is a state beyond opposites, beyond 
duality, the concept of individuality has 
dissolved along with apparent reality of 
the five Kosas, the five levels of aware¬ 
ness— Franmaya, Mammya, 



In the calm of mind, right knowledge 
comes. Rigjht knowledge is the levelation 
of truth. From revdation of truth comes 
bliss. The sotiice of value is Truth- 
KnoWledge-Bliss ; satchitanania. A 
mystic—a 'model Value oriented person 
IBte Swami Kthfeshanaiulajihad reached 
aat^iitaHanda. 


yN’f WhavealaotEeated^^tBay.Could 




you tdl us what sort of a patient he was? 




KBB; Satyajit Kay would also follow doctars' 
orders scrupulously He was a chain- 
smoker. But after his heart attack, we 
asked him to give up this habit and he 
did so then and there. Even after a 
serious operation he worked on for B/9 
years, although be was not hundred per 
cent fit When at work he forgot all his 
ailments. He was a true sadhak and used 
to enter the heart of any matter he was 
working on. Time and again we had 
noticed him to be oblivious of bis physi¬ 
cal existence when deep in thought. This 
is common to all great thinkers. All of 
them meditate and remain lost in their 
own world. 

VN: You were with him during the shooting 
of Agantuk. 

KBB: Not only 'Agantuk'. I was witii him 
during the shootingB of all his films after 
tile he^ attack. 

VN: He used to drive himself hard even after 
his serious illness. 

KBB: It was very difficult to stop him from 
work. He forgot that he was an aUing 
man. This is common to all active 
persons who are totally involved in their 
work, quite oblivious of any physical 
lUnesB tii^ might have. He was always 
very systematic, very disciplined and 
organized, which enabled him to com¬ 
plete his work before the target date. Out 
of his affection for ipe, he even allowed 
me to lediiect some scenes and was open 
to all suggestions that would improve his 
work. He was a perfechoidst. 

VN. Did you ever find Satyajit Kay unhappy 
when he was ill? 


KBB: 


No. But he was upset because he could 
not work tiie way he wanted to. He 
wanted to make the film 'Utteran', but 


was not physically strong enough to do 
so One day I asl^ him, 'If you were , 
given two options—receiving the Oscar 
or making ^ttaian', which one would > 
you opt for?' He chose the latter becalms; 
the film contained the message of seos b ' 

i 

-I 
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the suffering millions— rich or poor— 
whowerementallyorphysicallyill Such 
a mesaag e had never been given before 
The theme of the film was not only 
registered in his brain but also In his 
hwt. He was driven by an iimer rest¬ 
lessness to make it 

VN: Ihe message in the film was his. Could 
itbe taken to mean that'Uttaian'marked 
his evolution as a man of spiritual 
values? 

KBB: A deq> spiritual awareness was present 
within 1dm, which was to gradually 
emerge In the scripts he wrote in the later 
part ^ his life like 'Ganashatru', 'Sakha- 
Prasakha', 'Agantuk' and the last and 
very direct 'Uttaran' 

VN: He presented some specific values m his 
later films. 

KBB: Recollect the dialogue in the very first 
scene of 'Sakha-Prasakha'. The father 
was telling his son, 'I beheve m two say¬ 
ings—'Honesty is the Best PoUcy' and 
'Work is Worslup'. 

VN: You received love from Swam! 
Bhutedumanda and also Satyajit Bay. Do 
youmeantosaythatloveisfoemam cri¬ 
terion for unfolding one as a devdoped 
humap? 

KBB: Yes! I tell everyone, 'Bhdb basa na holey 
bhalobasa hoini—aa long as there is no 
inner expansion, one cannot love. There 
is no instrument for quantifying love. 
Only love can measure Itself. I fotmd ell 
value oriented people to love others. 
Along with It, there was disapline, dedi¬ 
cation and direction— the three Ds. 

VN: What about theb: physiologicBl param¬ 
eters? 

KBB: These differ from person to person and 
even in different mental states of the same 
person at various points of time. When the 
sante person is in a state of joy or Is 
excited, the physiological parameters 
vary. I have told you that one is joyful, 
there is an Improvement in all his bodify 
functionB. He feels young and energized. 


VN: Why is this so? 

KBB: Happiness of mind. Satyajit Ray was a 
happy person, always exist^atahiglmr 
level of mental energy 

VN: In the case of Satyajit Ray, it could be 
fiirou^ his work, 

KBB: Exactly. It also Involves the same 
arduous practice. Let me tell you about 
one event. Ray was to receive the Oscar 
award, but due to his illness he was not 
in a position to take the flight to America 
and accept it himself. I told the organi¬ 
zers to come down to Kolkata. The team 
reached the city at one o'clock in the 
morning and met me a t the nursing home 
where Ray was admitted I asked them 
to retire to the hotel for fiie nig^t and to 
come back file next day. Sandlp (Ray's 
son) came in the mommg and told us to 
wait till his father was in a condition to 
receive visitors. I said he was not going 
to get any better than what he was at 
present After about an hour Ray called 
me and suggested that the task should 
be got over with. I was puzzled as he had 
not explained himself. All of a sudden 
he said, 'I mean fiiose people who are 
waiting.' I asked, 'Who, fiie Oscar team?' 
He answered, 'Yes.' I asked him how he 
knew about it as he had not been 
informed by anyone. He answered, 
'ESP!' (Extra Sensory Perception). Only 
a sadhak can acquire this power I 
Immediately caEed in the team. 

VN; How do they accumulate this power? 

KBB: Deepfiiinkeisareabletodevebpfiiis.lt 
Is only from the calmness of our minds 
that we get such flakes. Even you and 
me can have them. Have you not often 
got solutions to your problems from deep 
thinking? The solution was always fiiere 
in your mind. It only emerged fiien. ESP 
is something like that. 

VN: Does a disciplined life-style help? 

KBB: Sure, any suffuRU needs a disciplined life. 

VN: Did you find Satyajit Ray to be a disci¬ 
plined man? 
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KBB, Oh yes, very disciplined. Everyone 
respected him for diat He was not only 
disciplined himself, he made others 
discipline themselves. Another point. 
Ray was a peace loving man. He wanted 
to live in harmony hut he never imposed 
hisiiulhdiily on his family to m^ntain 
peace. It came naturally to them. Radia¬ 
tion of discipline, equality and values— 
these are characteristics of great 
men. 

Dr KB. Bakshi identified the soihslc in 
Satyajit Ray. A aadhak undergoes the 
process of refinement of human quality 
and in the process gathers will-power, 
devotion, determination through his 
disciplined life. A sadhpk goes deep into 
the matter he is involved in. All these 
qualities of a model value oriented 
person were identified in Ray by 
DiBakshi. 

The inner Ray unfolded himself to 
BrBaksihi as a sattoika person, which is 
,tr^ ^ 0 * all men of creativity, for a 
P^ectioni^ in particular, which Ray 
Bakshi identified the spiritual 
R^y irom the depth of his thought 
process in his later films, the stories of 
which were his own. Satyajit was not 
unhappy even when he was seriously ill. 
He also possessed a higher level of 
mental energy.'Ray was to express 
himself dazzlingly In'ljttaran' where his 
inner spiritual awareness unfolded. He 
was also full of love,-and love is the 
indicator of existence of an individual at 
a higher spiritual level. He had Extra 
Sensi^Peitspti^lsnherbisnodra^ 
Inssool was his calm mind to 

' -'a g^f extentpartingthaveUin between. 

t- V 


While analyzing the special 
characteristics of a mystic or a man of 
creativity of excdlence,we can take a look 
atthe di^guebetweenRenee Weber and 
David Bohm (Weber, R. 1986) which is 
given below: 

Renee: I've written that meditation is to 
Weber toemysticwhatmathematicslstotoe 
phsrsidsL Do you agree? 

David: Perhaps so, yes, It^s hard to say. The 
Bohm malhemalidan has to go through a 
certain operation in order to ddine 
and to discipline his thought Would 
the mystic look at meditation in that 
way? 

Renee; Yea. Meditation involves focusing 
Weber themlndandsettlngasidethingBttiBt 
would interfere with depfo percep¬ 
tion. The mystic goes as deeply as 
poS8ibleintoconsdoiianess,thepi^- 
dst into matter. Can we say that? 

David; YeB.Butof thepuxemathematlclanr 
Bohm wehavetoadcWhatlshegolnginto? 
In some ways he is going into one of 
the aspects of consciousness. 
Although it may be inspired by the 
experience of matter, nevertheless 
once it has entered consdousness he 
is trying to find something that goes 
on in consdousness which has an 
order of its own. 

Renee: Does the matiiematidan create 
Weber or Invent mathematlcB? 

David : People have argued about tiiat 
Bcdun Mu^ofitlsdwlyinvented,buthe 
may have a creative perception of 
some new xdationddp... tfa^ sud¬ 
den direct peiceptioiis tequim a very 
intense and unusual passinn. 

Renee : Ahlghenergjr? 

Weber 

'Pavid; Yes, And oeativily emerges at 
hohm that point. 
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Benee: Thiough this high energy. 

Weber 

David: Yes. 

Bbhm 

Bmae ; That may be the common denotnl- 
Weber nator betweeh the mystic and the 
sdehtist It's as if at that moment ifae 
veil of nature is parted for them. 


David: Thevellof the mind is parted. The 
Bohm mind is cau^t in things that it takes 

for granted. The ordln^ low energy 
mind just goes through things 
over and over and takes its old 
assumptionB for granted/ but this 
high-energy dissolves the veil so 
diat the mind can function on a new 
levd. 
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The Role of Teachers in Higher Education 
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Sodal values vary from country to country. Value erosion is a growing phenomena 
and challenge in ^ scdety today. One of the migor causes of the numerous social 
problems in &ie world today is die erosion of the value system. Since teachers at higher 
education play a vital role in building the nation and dvey are one 0 /dte most important 
source for the devdopment of value system (^our society, a modest attempt has been 
made in ffie present paper to: (i) identify ifie role of teachers in higher education and 
distinguish it from role cftine teadter at oOter stages; (ii) critiadly apprmse tiieperception 
of critics about the roles aftiie teachers; (Hi) specify significant values relevant firr 
teachers at hitter leads; and (to) suggest stategies to be adopted to bring back and 
preserve ffie values hdd by model teadiers at higher education. 


Traditionally^ teachers in higher 
education have been contributing 
significantly in the areas of teaching and 
research. Itis because highly talented and 
committed people were joining teaching, 
leaving administrative and other 
lucrative jobs. Commitmentis essentially 
a value orientation of the individuals 
(Dwivedi, 2001). G)mmitment to teach¬ 
ing sincerdy requires that an individual 
^ould have both 'performance value', 
when he finds satisfaction in performing 
his role and responsibilities and 
'discipline value' conforming to the 


expectations of the job without pressure 
and coercion. No doubt, both these 
values are essential for each profession 
and vocation but these are indispensable 
for the teaching profession especially at 
the higher levd of education. Because of 
the knowledge, wisdom, firm conviction 
and dedication towards teaching and 
research and for creating an enlightened 
society, teachers in general were 
considered as path breakers, role modds 
and highly respected community in the 
society. With the passage of time, 
changes took place in the society. Iheie 
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have been marked changes in eveiyone 
in every profession and occupation. 
Today even as a nation we have been 
facing crisis with respect to decline in 
human values. A doctor, a bureaucrat, a 
lawyer, a manager, etc. are becoming 
commercial and forgetting thehr social 
and moral responsiblility. Teacher has 
become insignificant and unimportant 
in hi-nis of position, power and money 
in the eyes of some of those whom they 
have taught. As part of the change 
process, a few of them have become 
commercial in their attitude and 
approach towards students, teaching, 
reseach and the society. Due to changes 
in their attitude and approaches, the long 
established position of teacher as Guru 
could no more hold good. So the teacher 
and teaching profession are today \mder 
public criticism. Against this badcdrop, 
a modest attempt is made here to: 

1. Identify the role of teachers in higher 
education and distinguish this role 
from that of teachers at other stages 
of education; 

2. Critically appraise the perception of 
critics about the role of the teachers; 

3. ^edfy significant values relevant for 
teachers at high^ levels; and 

4. Suggest strategies to be adopted to 
bring back and preserve the values 
being held some model teachers 
at higher education. 

I 

In the words of Sri Sathya Sai Baba, 
education is for man-making, nation¬ 
building and promotion of peaceful 
world order. At the dawn of the new 


millennium and in the changed policy 
framework of the Government, there is 
urgent need among teachers to inculcate 
values among students so that tliey 
develop into inte-grated personalities 
blossoming mentally, emctionally, 
intellectually, ethically and spiritually 
(Khandelval, 2001). Teachers in higher 
education have to act as a role model to 
bring back values among students, 
educational institutions and in the society 
as a whole. They have to act as role 
models in terms of their honesty, 
sincerity, hard work and determination 
towards their duties and responsibilities 
in order to create an example before their 
students. The students at this stage are 
at die cross-road of their career and life. 
At this stage, normally students seek to 
identify with some role models for their 
life. Therefore, the role of teacher at tius 
level of education is to create and re¬ 
create the values among students, in 
educaticmal institutions and the scxdety 
as a whole. They have a greater 
responsiblity in shaping the destiny of 
future generation and the country as 
well They should also come forward 
catering to the educational needs at 
primary and secondary levels in the 
society. They should be conscious about 
their sociEil responsibilities. No external 
force ^ould be required to inculcate in 
them a sense of dedication and 
responsibility. The role of teacher at the 
higher level is different from their 
counterparts at other stages on account 
of these teachers' greater involvement 
with activities related to research, 
pulkations, training and admmistrative 
responsibilities. 
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II 

Hie perception of critics is, that majority 
of the teachers in spite of their high 
salaries do not shoulder even their 
niinimum responsibilities with a sense of 
dedication. A few observations though 
not applicable to all the cases, are 
narrated below: 

• Hie University Grants Commissiion 
specifically states that there should 
be a minimum of 30 weeks of actual 
teaching in a six days' week. It 
further states that the workload of 
teadieis working full time diould not 
be less than 40 hours a week (Direct 
teaching hours for readers/ 
professors —14 hours and lecturers 
—16 hours). Further, the availability 
of teachers in university/college 
should be at least 5 hours per day. It 
is being said that these norms in 
many in8tances,are not being 
obsen^ 

r 

% hisacammoncomidaintofstudeids 
tj^tlBadieiB in higher education are 
r^^available for them on account of 
variety of leave facilities. Casual 
leave, special casual leave, duty 
leave, with pay leave/extraordinary 
leave, study leave, academic leave 
and leave not due, etc. are the 

varieties which the teachers avail and 
studmits suffer. 

• Besearch work is low in priority in 
social sdenuea. Further ttte teachers 
are -loosing their interest on account 

t<rj<lfclniteaupjfttie.hui:dlesv.At times, 
gat^nandal support. If 
. it/ they 1 find lots of 


procedural delays and diffimifioc 
spending the money. 

• Evaluation workismostneglectedin 

higher education. Teachers some¬ 
times refuse to do it on account of 
their pre-occupation or poor 
remuneration rates. If additional 
pressure Is put by tite administration, 
they do it casually. In some instances, 
the script/Project reports do not 
reflecta genuine review. Educational 
planners and policy-makers contin¬ 
uously advocate the continuous 
evaluation system but the response 
of teachers to tills is not encouraging. 
This is forcing certain universities to 
reduce the weightage of internal 
evaluation even in tii^ professional 
courses. Clitics contend tiiat there are 
many instances of insubordination 
in appraisal system. The criteria to be 
used for promotion, increments and 
discipline does not seem to be 
functioning. This also affects the 
morale and efficiency of sincere and 
highly motivated teachers. 

• Teachers in higher education axe 
reluctant to accept any administra¬ 
tive/social responsibilities. Some¬ 
times a few teachers do it at the cost 
of their prime duties, It is also being 
said that they donotcantributemuim 
to the social/national development, 
Interest in social issues like poUtitioii, 
social upliftment is rarely being 
manifested among teachers at 
this stage. 

9 Value system of teachers in higher 
education has degenerated over the 
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yeais. It is being said that virtues like 
sincerity, diligence, punctuality and 
responsivencess are professed by 
teachers but they rarely practise 
them. 

Many of the above observations are 
applicable to other categories of workers 
too. If we compare our higher education 
^tem with other countries of the world, 
it appears that we have an edge over 
others. Many feel that our educational 
institutions and colleges are meeting the 
global standards and they have a global 
ranking. A few of our universities and 
aftiliated colleges are attracting students 
from foreign countries. Communication 
and technological progress is also visible 
in the functioning of teachers in higgler 
education. A good number of teadiers 
have also contributed at the social, 
political and national levels. They are 
training the bureaucratic officerB.There 
are instances in which teadiers engage 
in more than 20 periods per week along 
with routine administrative, examination 
responsibilities even when imiversity/ 
college rarely provides requisite space 
and infrastructural support. Many 
teachers help the university and college 
administration in their examination and 
administrative work. Instances are there 
when teachers work for more than 
specified number of hours and that too 
without any extra or additional monetaty 
compensatioTL They act as policy makers 
and planners. 

• Regarding leave, teachers contend 
that every kind of leave has its own 
purpose. The leave fadlity is requited 
for upgiadation and improving 
teachers' performance in teaching 


and research work etc. Teachers do 
not have the earned leave fedlity as 
is provided to the employees in other 
professions. 

m 

Value is the basic conviction that a 
specific mode of conduct or the end-state 
of existence is personally or socially 
preferable to an opposite or converse 
mode of conduct or end-state of existence 
(Rokeach/1973). Our values system is 
identified by the relative importance we 
assign to such values as freedom, 
pleasure, sdf-respect, honesty, obedience 
and equality (Robins, 1998). Values 
generally influence attitude and 
behaviour (Comer and Becker, 1994). 
Teachers diould have a set of values to 
provide value education at higher 
education stage. Seetha Ram (2001) 
observes that value education ref^ to a 
wide gamut of learning and activities 
ranging from training in physical health, 
mental hygiene, etiquette and manners, 
appropriate social bdiaviour, civic ri^ts 
duties to aesthetic and even religious 
training. There have been continous 
efforts at national level to bring values 
back in our education system. 

• Dr Sampumand Committee in 1961 
emphasized that value orientation of 
educational system will strengthen 
the national consciousness among 
youtii. 

• In1983, the first term of reference for 
National Commission on Teachers 
was to lay down dear objectives for 
teadiing profusion with reference to 
the seardi for excellence, breddth of 
vision and cultivation of values. 
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• Value education has been ptqected 
as one of the national priorities in the 
National Policy on Education of1986. 

It is leconunended that our teachers 
at higgler level of education must possess 
the following values for the self, societal 
and educational growth: 

Integrity: It is the enduring value system 
that moulds and guides the petsoiial 
congruency and consistency in thought, 
expression and actions for the good of 
teachers, the educational institutions and 
the society. 

Innovativeness: The system and quality of 
education of any country largely depends 
upon tile reseat and iimovations by the 
teachers at higjher level. Therefore, they 
should be ready to imbibe changes for 
their growth. 

Service Mtndedness; The teachers athigher 
educaticmhave to realize their obligation 
to the society supported by comitment 
tonctian;(uogtamme8 for the welfare of 
the commuitity at large. In this context, 
what 3wami Vivekananda had said "so 
long as the millions live in hunger and 
ignorance, I hold every man a traitor 
who, having been educated at their 
eqiense pays not the least heed to them", 
needs to be remembered. 

Profissional Rectitude: There should be 
strict adhexeru^ to npnns and standards 
relating to qualification, qualities and 
conduct for teadiers in higher education 
ih our country. 

Seqas o//jiisttce:’The'teadier8 at higher 
equcal^pn have to be equitable and fair 
decisiops.and actions. 

' 1 . ' - 

t »,-* K 


IV 

Our values system is by and large 
attributable to factors like national 
culture, parental dictates, teachers, 
friends, and similar environmental 
influences. Keeping in mind tiie overall 
social growth, Ihe organizational growth 
and inij^vidual growth will be the criteria 
for selecting values. Following strategies 
are suggessed in order to bring back the 
values in higher education in our 
country; 

• There should be efforts at the 
institutional, state and the national 
levds to organize specialized lectures 
for the teachers by eminent and 
outstanding scholars. Seminars, 
workshops, training programmes 
should be organized for them with 
special focus on value education. 

• The teachers at higher education 
have to be exposed to the socially 
backward areas by assigning 
individual and group projects to 
them for the development of those 
areas. 

• Espirit de corps is the most important 
value which will forge team sprit and 
take the group as solid entity towards 
the ta^ of achieving the goals. 

• Improper appraisal systems and 
poor remuneration leads to poor 
motivation. Instead of using external 
incentives to motivate them, they 
should be helped to develop a mech¬ 
anism to inculcate self-motivation.-' 
•They should be taught to derive 
pleasure when they accomplish any 
tadc or perform their duties sincerdy. 
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• Reseaidies of sodalrdevance should 
be encouraged. Pollution, social 
problems, environmental issues, 
quality population growth, psycho¬ 
logical issues, comparative economic 
systems, etc. are areas, which require 
immediate attention and interven¬ 
tion. Whenever any student is 
pursuing reseaidi, it needs teachers 
whole-hearted support. 

• Social reporting mechanism of each 
individud teacher/department is to 
be developed. In that, efforts of the 
teachers/departments in terms of 
social contributions be depicted. 
Even, appraisal system be linked to 
their societal contiibutions. Involve¬ 
ment of teachers in Uteracy/deanli- 
ness drive and encouraging people 
to perform their duties sincerely 
should be promoted. 

• Each coUege/university should be 
made a centre for undertaking 
responsibilties. Specific additional 
responsiblities should be assigned to 
them. A suitable mechanism to 
monitor these responsibilities should 
also be developed. These additional 
responsibilities ^uld be made as part 
of their duty. Additional monetary 
incentives sihould not the encouraged 
for shouldeEing additional burden of 
work. 

• Miiltiskillingshouldbe emphasized. 
This will help them build a better 
vision. Much of the work which tiie 


nation is doing with the help of 
specialized staff may be entrusted to 
them on part-time basis. This will 
also enhance their skills and 
competence. One major area can be 
proper training on environmental 
pollution and control to.be given to 
them to build a healthy and dean 
environment in the sodety. 

• Value orientation programme 
refresher courses / summer training 
projects/quality improvement 
programme must the organized to 
devdop an understanding as done in 
other professions. 

• Lectures and demonstrations should 
be arranged on Indian art and culture 
to sensitize young academicians to 
appreciate the role of values in life 
and in sodety, 

• Value orientation issues should be 
incorporated in the assignments and 
case studies to acquaint them with 
the issues to be addressed so tiiat the 
student trainees can develop their 
attitude, outbook, knowledge and' 
personality in right perspective on 
human values. 

• Biographies and literacy workshops 
on outstanding personalities and 
teachers of the country and from 
other parts of the world can also 
inspire them to follow their path and 
ideology and motivate them to build 
a nation of high human values. 
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Towards Developing a Value Education Programme 


NAMTTA ROY CHOUDHURY* 


— ■ [ Abstract ' ' = 

Education U based on a cerUdn number of values. These values must be routed in the 
objectives of the course of study at dll Irnds of education, particularly at die primary 
and secondary school ZeosZ, It is die responsibility ofeadt schooZ to identify these values 
and to ^ect dioices that r^et the aspirations of die society. The activities outlined for 
value education dmddpraoide a radotudefbrits implemenbition andadoptdieprocesses 
and strategies, suited to individual, social and ctdtund settings. The programme needs 
to take into consideration die adiooVs edios, die teachers as role models, die basic needs 
of students, along widi the self-evaluation of pupils. The vdue education programme 
will need eocduation to vcdidate that it is on die right trade. Broadly speaking there are 
two kinds of eoaluadon. Formative eoaluaiton r^ers to die activities undertaken to 
deodop a programme, and suvmatme evaluation refers to the actioities, designed to 
assess die programme's final outcomes. 


"Values are canscious and unconsdous 
preferences, accepted by the majority of 
members at the sodety and ^ socially 
regiilated. They arise during a particular 
moment of history and transcend that 
epoch, as ideas of values, not definitive 
in themselves, but maintained by 
consensus even when not put into 
practice. Since a value implies a decision, 
it requires an act of autonomous 
reflection and prioritization. This 
prioritization derives from one's vision 
of individual life or sodety or the world 
and guides one's actions and life". 
(Garcia and Vanella, 1992). 


The concept surrounding the word 
'value' originated with the Stoics who 
used this term for that which Is good - 
giving it a moral and sul^jective conno- 
tatioa We recognize that the notion of 
value is universal, so the concq>t has 
an element of objectivity. From this 
perspective, a value comprises that 
whidi is valued and "ought to be". It is 
an ideal to strive for, but is not often 
realized. It is die medium throu^ which 
we make judgements or assign attributes 
to things. In order for someddng to have 
value, there must be someone who 
recognises it as valuable. Tharefoie value 
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ccomotatians change tinrougjhout history 
and differ d^ending on the physical and 
geographical context Values, then, must 
have a historical and cultural context. 
Although our values precede us in the 
sense that we inherit them, based on our 
time and place in a historical and cultural 
context; this does not preclude the 
possibility of oiu: creating values, new 
and distinct Values, actually, are socially 
determined. They are cmstrued in a 
particular moment in the history of 
humanity. Th^ remain with us, not in 
an immutable form, but as ideas of value, 
maintained by consensus, even when not 
put in practice, 

Education is baaed on a certain 
number of values. Th>*se values are 
categorized as intellectual values, 
aesthetic values, social and cultural 
values, emotiotud values, moral values, 
spiritual and religious values. These 
values must be reflected in ftie objectives 
df Ore cdUTse of study at all levels of 
ediicatioiu particularly at the primary 
and secondary school level. It is the 
responsibility ^ each school to identify 
the values necessary for its education^ 
objectives that reflect the aspirations of 
the community. It is important to 
consider the sodo-cultural context of the 
multilingual, multicultural society, the 
role of. educational institutions in 
imparting societal values, and instruc- 
tioxial practices utilized by educators 
with the task of 4eveloping responsible 
citizens for a democratic sodety. 

.Uke many areas in life, there is more 
.t^f^dne.way to reach a set of goals. This 
true of value education, 
numerous methods, programmes 


and curricula have been developed 
world over, to help young per^le lead 
more personally satisf 3 nng and socially 
constructive lives — values being the 
domain of what is preferred and 
desirable, morals being the domain of 
what is right and wrong. These many 
different approaches fall into fom: major 
movements in the field of values 
education: 

• Values Realization 

• Qiaracter Education 

• Qtizen^p Education 

• Moral Education 

Values Realization 

‘Values Realization', a term coined by 
Sidney B. Simon in 1980, perhaps comes 
closest to accurately Bununing up the first 
major movement in the field of values 
education. It encompasses all those 
approaches that help individuals 
determine, recognize, implement, act 
upon and achieve their values in life. It 
is the process of moving toward a life that 
is personally satisfying — the goal of 
values education. *11118 same thrust has 
also been described as the 'life skills 
education'— learning the skills and 
knowledge, whidi help yoimg people 
guide th^ lives in a comple?^ changing 
world. Whatever one calls it, many 
educational methods and curricula have 
been developed to help young people 
develop proper skills to realize their 
values, to be effective people in all 
situations, and to find meaning in life. 
The most prominent skills are described 
below. 
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(a) Knoumg Oneself: To know oneself 
tequiies an important set of life skills. 
These Include being aware of one's 
feelings/ beliefs, priorities and values; 
knowing one's strengths and weak¬ 
nesses, recognizing one's behaviour 
patterns, and being honest with oneself. 
The 'values clarification approach', 
popular in the late 1960s through the 
early 1980s, was probably the most 
widdy used technique for helping people 
lecognise, and act upon th^ fediti^, 
beliefs and values. 

(b) Stifesleem: It includes both accepting 
oneself and appreciating oneself. There 
have been programmes and activities 
developed to help young people feel a 
greater sense of self-esteem. The 
connection of self-esteem with 'values 
education' may not be initially apparent, 
but it is important. The lower a person's 
sdlf-esteem, the less wortl:^ a person feeb 
of himself, and the less likely a person 
will be, to take charge of his life, set 
appropriate goals or get out of an abusive 
situation. If we devalue ourselves, the 
less likdy we will be to realize our values 
and find satisfection and meaning in our 
lives. Also, how we feel about oursdves 
influences how we feel about and act 
towards each other. Students who feel 
better about ttiemselves are more likely 
to act dioughtfully towards others. Who 
is more likdy to tease another dtild? Itls 
the one, who feels insecure of himself, 
Who is more likely to bully ano^er 
person? It is the one with low sdf-esteem. 
The connectioits between self-esteem 
and school achievement are well- 
documented; although there is 
disagreement about wh^ comes first 


and leads to the other. The conxiectian 
between sdf-esteem and moral behaviour 


is clearly ledprocaL Feeling good increases 
die likdlhood of doing go^ and doing 
good feels good. 

(c) Goal-setting AbOity. The 'achievement 
motivation approach' of the early 1970s 
did some pioneering work in hdping 
people learn to set appropriate goals, that 
is, goals that are neither too easy nor 
too difficult to-achieve. Educational 
approadies and techniques, which hdp 
young people learn to be better goal- 
setters are contributing to value 
education. Successful goal-setters are 
going to be more effective in their 
personal lives and contribute more to 
dieir work-setting and society at large. 

(d) Thinking SkUls: Career counsdlors 
point out that in a rapidly changing 
work environment it is not how much 
information one has, that is critical for 


success; but the ability to think, whidi 
enables one to learn new information. 
Consequently, critical thinking skills, 
and to a lesser degree, creativity drills 
made a great comeback in education in 
the late 1980s. Many educational thinkers 
offered curricula and training program¬ 
mes in thinking and creativity skills. 
Enhancing students' thinl^ing slrills is an 
important part of values education. 
Intelligent life-decisions require 
analyzing, synthesizing and evaluating 
a great deal of information. To be 
eff^ve dedsion-makers, one must be 
abfeto dfetinguidifactfeomopinion, and 
evaluate arguments logical^, 
when the alternatives-se^lmiifed^ 
obstacles in the path 
overcome it is the creative I 
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that enable one to generate new and 
better solutions to personal, professional 
and social problems. The ability to be 
creative needs to be nurtured tohdpfind 
the better ways of life. 

(e) Decision-making Skills: Steps in most 
'dedaian-making skiUs curricula' indude 
defining the problem, setting a goal, 
gathering information, generating 
alternatives, considering consequences, 
making a decision and evaluating the 
outcome. With so many decisions to 
make in life, a skilled and thoughtful 
dedsion-maker is more likely to realize 
his values than the person who 
chooses thoughtlessly, inationally, or 
inconsistently. 

(f) Communication Skills: Essentials for 
'values realization' are the human 
relation skilla of communicating one's 
thoughts and fedings dearly, listening 
well to others, and resolving conflicts 
effectively. Being able to listm to other 
people — parents, teachers, friends, 
people' with different views and 
experiences than one's own - can be one 
of the most enriching means for learning, 
growing and developing values. 

(g) Social Skills: There are many sodal 
sldtls that yoimg people need to learn 
to achieve pejespnal success and 
effedivdtess. Sdiiobls do not often teach 
sodal skiUs; if we want tq prepare young 
people to iealbe ihjeir values and succeed 
in life, teachh^S^^ drills is important. 

^^ji(;a4mic ^ ^Worldly Knowledge: 


,",1 ' .. rtr ' > 


does not understand the legal system, he 
is more likely to be overwhelmed it 
and less likely to use it toreadihis goals. 
Knowledge is an important part of 
values education. However, academic 
knowledge has often been the only part 
of the task, which schools have taken 
seriously; but tiiat needs to be changed. 

Character Education 

The second major movement in the field 
of values education has the goal of 
teaching certain traditional values, values 
which are widely regarded as the 
cornerstones of virtuous and responsible 
conduct. Character education evokes a 
set of internal qualities that have always 
been admired as hallmarks of goodness, 
virtue, and moral maturity. The most 
commonly dted character trdts arid goals 
of character education' include reqrecb 
responsibility, compassion, self- 
discipline, loyalty, courage, tolerance, 
work ethic, and reverence — a belief in 
and love of God. 

Citizenship Education 

A third major movement in value 
education is devoted to teaching the dvic 
values on which the country is founded 
and from whidi its legal and political 
prindples are derived. The curriculum' - 
project world over identifies the 
following as criteria for citizenship; 
education: individual rights, justice J 
equality, diversity, truth, patriotism!' 
Learning dvic values means acquiring! | 
the knowledge, attitudes, beliefs, Bpd.' | 
behaviours condstent with the countt^'.J 
political and legal system. ;. 


sJE^?S^t^real,:iS£wOBks is also 
achi^e one's values. If one 
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Moral Education 

The fourth major movement in value 
education' can be explicitly labelled as 
'moral education', which includes the 
approaches and methods that teach 
young people the knowledge, attitudes, 
skills and behaviours to be good, 
fair and kind. Many of these approaches 
can be viewed as teaching 'moral 
literacy'. Moral rules encourage moral 
bdiaviour or moral habit-formation. Our 
basic assumption is that there is a 
reciprocal relationship between thought 
and deed. The approaches to moral 
education emphasize techniques, 
designed to increase young people's 
levels of compassion and altruism. 

The Role o£ Value Education in an 
Educational Setting 

Value education, both formal and 
informal, may encourage students to 
develop their own moral codes, such eu 
honesty, truthfulness and justice; and 
help them make socially responsible 
judgements and be able to provide moral 
justification for their decisions and 
actions. Values develop within a social 
web or environment. The nature of the 
environment, tiie messages it sends to 
individuals, and the behaviours it 
encourages or discourages are important 
factors to be considered in value 
education programme. Qear rules of 
conduct, student o^ership of tiiose 
rules, a supportive mvironment, and 
satisfaction resulting from complying 
with the norms of the environment, 
diape justified human bdiaviour. 


Content 

The content specification of values are 
closely related to the issues of epistemo¬ 
logy, which leads to the four possible 
areas of value concern and principle: 

(a) The seZ/‘We value ourselves as unique' 
human beings, capable of spiritual, 
moral, intellectuaC physical growth 
and development. 

(b) l{clatioiis/rips;Wevalueourrelation- 
shipsasfundamentaltothedevdop- 
ment and fulfillment of ourselves and 
for tile good of the community. 

(c) Society; We value truth, justice, 
human rights, tiie rule of law, for the 
common good. 

(d) Environment: We value the environ¬ 
ment, as the basis of life and a source 
of enthusiasm. 

This approach, which goes further 
tiian specifying areas, might be seen as 
providing prospective framework for 
development of values. 

Basic Principles in Value Education 

The principles which may form the basis 
for the devdopment and implementation 
of strategies and approaches in the 
classroom must be appropriate, 
authentic, and practical. In developing 
and implementing strategies some 
conaiderations ate required. For example, 
the curriculum content in relation to 
value education needs to be appropriate 
to the students' experiences, stages and 
styles of learning and cultural setting. 
Value education should motivate the 
students and arouse their int^1;,fiul 
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curiosity. It is important to use contem- 
poreiry and up-to-date examples when 
examining issues relating to value 
education so that students can relate the 
wider philosophical and ideological 
issues to real-life situations and to 
practical events in their lives. 

In providing a value education 
opportunities for students to recognize 
the complexities of dehning rig^t and 
wrong; to understand and compare 
values and beliefs they hold with others; 
form opinions and morally justified 
conclusions; discuss differences and 
manage conflicts in non-violent ways, 
and communicate their understanding of 
values duou^ dieir behaviour. 

The Processes in Values 
Education 

Rote learning and didacticism have 
formed the 'core' of approaches to value 
educattionin educatiorual settings, and are 
apparently effective in leading to 
internalization of the values and dieir 
acceptance. Yet their centraUty in the 
authoritarian approach suggests that 
these approaches need to be supple¬ 
mented, perhaps even replaced. The 
value education for a democratic society, 
need to include four processes, outlined 
below; 


1. Promotion of Rationality: In any 
approadi to value educati^ promo¬ 
tion of ratlahtdlty la a core process. 
Hie mlontton of reason involves in 


feimess in dealing 
' vdttelmws 'wiutngness to listen to 
^ of Viw, etc. make the 

comifutments rational enough. 


2. The Deoelopment of Empathy: Reason 
needs empathy. Ilie devdopment of 
empathy is a vital ingredient in value 
educatioi\, which not only provides 
for reflective understanding but also 
acts as die mainspring to action. It can 
provide students with opportunities 
for the development of qualities tike 
'tolerance' and 'appreciation of 
other's viewpoints'. 

3. The Fostering cf Self-esteem:-A crucial 
part of approach to action lies in 
a person's self-esteem — how 
individuals see themselves. Those 
who have low self-esteem, feel 
insecure, are usually the last to hdp 
others. Self-esteem and empower¬ 
ment are dosdy linked processes. An 
essential prerequisite for value 
education is, ther^re, that students 
dvould fed secure enough to be able 
to reach out and hdp others. 

4. Furthering Cooperation: Cooperation is 
valiuble in helping each one .to like 
and trust others, as part of the 
actual learning process. Cooperative 
learning in small groups, inquiry 
approa^es based on individual and 
small group researdi, collaborative 
decision-making activities, etc. are 
useful for value education 
programme. 

Approaches and Activities for Valiu 
Education 

The purpose of the activities outlined for 
vdue education is to provide a rationale 
and dear direction for its implementai., 
tion. It is considered necessary to 
anchor each activity in a dear thebr^ 
tical context as a means to provide 
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comprehensiveness and consistency in 

value education. 

Preoentioe Approachea 

1. A cooperative classroom environment: 
One way to teach students how to 
avoid unnecessary conflict is to 
establish a classroom, norm of 
cooperation and to initiate and utilize 
cooperative learning structures and 
me^ods. 

2. Understanding and appreciating 
diffamoes: The way to reduce conflict 
and encourage harmony is to help 
students understand and appreciate 
others' differences in religion, 
culture, physical traits and handicaps 
or other individual differences. This 
can be done by teaching students 
about the contributions of different 
religious and social groups to the 
country's history; reading fiction and 
non-fiction about different cultures 
and social groups to help students 
see that cultural' diversity is a 
national strength. 

3. hdanaging anger: This is a valuable 
intrapersonal and interpersonal skill 
titat helps students reduce conflict 
in their lives. There are irumy tech¬ 
niques for reducing stress, e.g., 
looking at a conflict situation fnm 
various perspectives, which can be 
taught to help students manage tiieir 
strong fedin^ productively. 

SkSlApproadtes 

4. Conflict resolution skills: The idea is to 
teach students how to resolve 
conflicts in a constructive marmoc, a 
manner in which: (a) both sides' 


needs are met to a satisfactory 
degree, and (b) both sides fed that 
tire relationahip is enhanced and trust 
is built in the process of working 
through the conflict. Teaching 
conflict resolution skills can be 
simple, as in asking two students in 
conflict, "to come up with the story 
of what happened". Or it can involve 
teaching students a multi-step 
conflict-resolution or negotiating 
process, which indudes: (a) defining 
tiieconflict — what are the real issues 
and concerns?; (b) stating positions 
and reasons — each side states its 
position on the conflict and its 
reasons for holding that position; 
(c) listening — each side listens to the 
oti\er side and re-states the other 
side's position so that both sides feel 
imderstood; (d) finding solutions : 
botii sides try to think of solutions to 
the conflict that meet the goals of 
both sides. listing tire goals of a good 
outcome would achieve at this stage 
with the sdectlon of most promising 
solution; (e) appreciating: it is very 
hdpful to take a minute or two for 
each side to say something they 
appreciated about the other side. 
It helps repair or enhance the 
relationship; (f) renegotiating: the 
first solution may not work out. It 
is often necessary to meet again, 
analyze what went wrong, renego¬ 
tiate or recominit to the solution. 

5, Mediation skills and peer mediators: 
' When conflict-resolution and 
negotiating skills are not enpugh, 
those in conflict need the help of a 
third party, Le. a mediator. Mediation 
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skills involve helping the parties in 
conflict to work through the 
negotiating process. Many teachers 
teach mediation skills cdong with 
negotiating skills. Schools may also 
set up 'peer mediation' programmes. 
Student volunteers as peer media¬ 
tors, could be trained to help reduce 
interpersonal and inter-group 
tensions. 

Academic Approaches 

6. Using academic coniroversies: This 
approach teaches students to discuss, 
debate and constructively resolve 
controversial issues where they do 
not have a personal stake. For 
example, an academic issue is 
sdected with two opposing positions 
on that issue; students are divided 
into groups of four, two members are 
, assigned one side and the other two 
membets are assigned on the other 
. side of the issue; have each pair study 
and advocate its side to the other 
pair, have the pairs reverse roles and 
try to argue the opposite side; then 
have the four of them work together, 
and try to come up with their own 
group position that integrates the 
best and wisest information ^uld 
viewpoints from both sides. 

7. Peace education curricula: In a lesson 
unit, at a course of study, students 
- need to learn about peace and peace¬ 
making. This might include the 
Justory of peace tualdng through the 
,-v<.. ages, famous histoncal figures who 
peace-utakers, peace-makers 
the fpUi of law and 
,, ,, iptarpational law in maintaming 


peace, literature and poetry about 
peace, and cultural exchange 
programmes with students and 
schools in foreign countries. 

A Vdholt School Approttdi 

Teachers and administrators within a 
school may ideally develop a 'whole 
school approach' to values education. 
The effective implementation of this 
approach pre-supposes that teachers 
witiun a school, with support from the 
administration, recognise and debate 
isBura and concepts relating to values 
education within their own school 
settings. The importance and relevance 
of these issues and'concepts to a 
particular school setting are then linked 
to current curriculum documents so that 
aspects of'values education' may be 
integrated into curriculum areas as well 
as being taught as a discrete area of 
curriculum. Processes and approaches to 
'values teaching', at botii a school and a 
classroom level, need to be discussed 
ihe whole sdiool staff so that a consistent 
and coherent approach to 'values 
education' may be implemented. At eadi 
of these stages parent and student 
participation is encouraged so that the 
curriculum and school procedures and 
processes reflect the diversity of values 
in the school conununity. Where a school 
council exists, parents, students, 

. management, staff— both teaching and 
non-teaching, are to be represented to 
make a good forum for the on-going , 
debate related to the issues. A 'whol^.- 
school approach' to 'values education!^ 
brings, consisteiuy in the development 
and implementation of curriculua;!^ 
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provides peer support for teachers, and 
encourages student and parent 
participation. It also serves to minimize 
the difficulties which can arise when a 
values system promulgated by the school 
is at variance wUh that of the community. 

Implementation 

One way of conceptualizing values is to 
suggest ffiat values education may have 
different layers. Its outer layer would 
consist of external influences such as 
cultural norms, government policies, 
parental values. A second layer would be 
in terms of the management an ethos of 
die school — its stated mission and aims. 
A third layer would erivision cross¬ 
curricular influences—both in terms of 
the selection of values material, which are 
incorporated into different curriculum 
area, and the marmer in which these 
curriculum areas are taught This kind of 
approach allows the teacher to concept 
ualize the variety of ways in which values 
education can 1^ taught It is important 
to note that a school curriculum and 
activities should be used to mould the 
attitudes and dispositions of the school 
children, to inculcate the kinds of values 
and behaviour, which would be of use 
in their future lives. The authoritarian 
approaches may be frowned upon within 
a democratic society, but when the 
reasons for such practices are 
remembered, these become a second 
form of hidden curriculum which could 
be dramatic in its effects. In 
implementing 'values education' in a 
range of educational settings, teachers 
need to adopt processes and strategies 
suited to inclividual, cultural and soc^ 


settings. These processes may include the 
use of cooperative learning in small 
groups, inquiry approaches based on 
individual tiiought-processes, problem¬ 
solving activities and collaborative 
decision-making activities. 

Colldboratbe Decmm-maldng Process 

The research data collected in the 
international study indicated that the 
collaborative decision-making process is 
an approach favoured by many of the 
respondents for implementing values 
education. Collaborative decision¬ 
making refers to the group decision¬ 
making process, which involves all 
participants more or less equally. A 
classroom where the teacher and 
students share tiieir views equally, is 
recommended as the ideal situation. 
Collaborative decision-making Involves 
tiie teachers and students towards the 
promotion of independent thinking 
related to social and moral issues, such 
as, respect for laws, legitimate rights of 
others, respect for other rdigious beliefs, 
ideas and practices; use of non-violent 
ways of managing conflict. By critically 
examining the role of democratic 
principles and practices in the decision¬ 
making process, it helps in building 
positive relationships within the 
classroom, in the community and the 
wider society at large. 

Curriculum 

The curriculum is a primary source of 
shared moral wisdom. It carries out 
moral heritage. Stories, biographies, 
historical events and human reflections, 
provide students with a guide t^ what it 
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xneaiis to lead a good life and to possess 
a strong moral character. This moral 
heritage also includes encounters with 
human failure, tragedy, injustice, and 
-weak characters. In ^ect, ttie curriculum 
should be used to exemplify and guide 
pupils what it means to lead one's life in 
the right path. 

Meeting Basic Needs 

The viability of values, including 
character, citizenship and moral 
education is based on the assumption 
that students' basic physical and 
emotional needs are being met. Meeting 
the basic needs of children could take 
place in the individual classrooms as 
well. Louis Raths identified eight 
emotional needs of diildretv, as follows, 
to suggest many different vMys that 
teachers can meet some of the basic 
lemotianal needs of students: (a) Theneed 
fpr belonging: Teachers to stand at the 
(iDorway and personally greet students 
as they enter foe classroom, (b) The need 
for (ffhievement: Students to be given 
rewatdafar a variety of adilevements — 
for excjsllence, creativity, effort, and 
oulstandiitg improvement (c) The need for 
economic seeurify: To help those studente, 
who neejdluneh money or additional f^ 
for trips of special assignments, (d) The 
need to be free from foar. Students to be 
given an opportunity to talk to teaducs, 
or foe counseUor about their fears, (e) The 
' need for love and (0ectbm\ The attempts of 
/ students to do foVours for their teachers, 
I need to be appreciated. If it is something 
’^t8hould4!^ bed6nj^'foey need to be 
' ''^ili^^'to privfoely with tact and consi- 
4iBeation.‘(f) The treed to be freefUm intense 


foelings ofguUti When students lie, steal 
or cheat, they should be helped to 
understand th^ behaviour, to punish if 
appropriate, and to show confidence 
that th^ can cmd will do better next time. 

(§} Theneedforsdf-respect.Todevehspdae 
students' sdf-respect, over-interference 
in their activities should be avoided. 
There are nuinerous wa}^ of fulfilling foe 
emotional iteeds of children and youfo 
in foe school settings. Obviously, it is for 
too great a tadc to accomplish by one 
single teacher. It is the duty of each 
teacher to play the significant role. The 
viability of values and moral education 
is to be based on the assumption that 
students' basic physical and emotioiud 
needs are met. The hungry child, the 
child suffering from physical abuse, 
emotional trauma, is going to be less 
receptive to the best attempts at values 
education. While developing values 
education programme, we must ensure 
foat the d^dren's basic needs are met 
both outrade arul inside the school, which 
will help achieve the success of the 
juogramme. 

Sdwol's EOtos 

A nation is shaped in the school 
dassroom. School absorbs an enormous 
chunk of our diUdren's lives. Children 
are social beings and forge their lives in 
a social context. Classroom and sdiool 
environments give rise to a variety of 
social relationships among students, 
between sfodents and teadiers. In sum, 
the ethos of a school has both an 
inevitable and a potentially permanent 
educational strength. There can be d 
number of initiatives in the school > 
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sronarin to build a conunuiiity of virtue. 
A conununity of virtue is based on a 
developed sense of common good and a 
pniTiTnitm ent for it. The common good is 
those social practices that provide for the 
betterment not only of individuals 
themselves but also ^ society at large. 
Taking up the common good is a basic 
project that young people need to be 
Invited to take up. Schools must hold 
high expectations, both for the academic 
performance and for character education 
of the pupils, and work consistently to 
hdp them live up to their fulfilhnent. 

Sdf- evaliiatUm 

One of the most effective ways of 
having students develop a sense of 
responsibility, honesty, pride in their 
work is self-evaluation. The word 'value' 
is embedded in evaluation, If evaluation 
is the process of comparing something to 
a standard of value, then self-evaluation 
engages students in that task, requiring 
tiiem to compare themselves and tiieir 
work to some criteria or steuidard of 
value. In any formal evaluation process, 
there are four steps. First, establishment 
of a goal or objective to be achieved; 
second, method and criteria establi^ed 
that can be used to measure the degree 
to which a goal or objective is achieved; 
third, the method and criteria to be used 
to measure the result of the actual 
performance; fourth, a value judgement 
is placed on the performance that has 
been measured, determining the 
ettectiveness of the performance, and the 
adnlevement of the ol^ective. Typically 
in schools, evaluation is performed by the 
teacher. The teacher determines the goal. 


the teacher decides how the performance 
will be tested, the teacher measures the 
performance, and the teacher places a 
value judgement cm how well the student 
performed. In self-evaluation, the 
student assumes responsibility for the 
various steps in the evaluation process. 
The student establishes the goal to be 
evaluated, makes out how he will know 
when the goal has been achieved and 
then, after a period of time, eidcs himself, 
"how well I have done?", which requites 
a value-judgement. To Ihe extent that the 
teacher controls the evaluation process 
in education in general and 'values 
education' in particular, tiiis is, no doubt 
a way of inculcating values. To the extent 
that the students are engaged in self- 
evaluation, this is a way of fodlitating 
'values development'. Therefore, a 
particular activity can employ a 
combination of inculcation and 
facilitation, with the teacher taking 
responsibility for some aspects of 
evaluation and the student in charge of 
other parts of the process. A teacher may 
use 'mirror strategy' for self-evaluation. 
For example, the value-of-the month is 
cited as 'honesty'. So she asks her 
students to look into the mirror and adc 
themselves, "Was I honest today?" The 
students write out and discuss their 
re^onses. Another teacher might use the 
'mirror strategy' differently. She might 
give her students a list of v^ues and ask 
them eadi to select a value, important to 
them. Then .she says, "Take out your 
mirrors, and look at yourselves long and 
hard, and ask yoxuselves, "how have I 
exhibited this value that I think impor¬ 
tant, and how do 1 fed about when I have 
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or ha^e not sdiibited this value?* This 
example contaiiis more self-evaluation, 
because the student is involved in 
choosing both the goal and the ctiteiia 
for ^aluating it. Sdf-evaluation is the 
natural follow-up activity to help 
students determine how well they have 
achieved their goals. A final stqp in a 
process of self-evaluation, when fully 
carried ouf, is to recycle back to goal¬ 
setting; i.e., once students have evaluated 
themselves, either on academic or values, 
then they are asked to set new goals for 
tiie future. 

Role of Value Judgement 

A value judgement is a decision which 
involves an assessment of value. The 
range of value judgements reflects the 
range of human experiences and the 
choice it demands of us.(Gaiforih, 1985). 
Teachers and students are required to be 
aware of the distinction between a value 
judgement and a value commitment. For 
example, a student may make a value 
judgment ^out factors affecting river 
pollution i'. their local community 
without making any commitment to 
cleaning up the poUution. The value 
clarification approach is systematic and 
widely applicable and is based cm an 
approach, formulated by Ratiis (1966), 
who built his approach cm the work of 
J()hnDewey(L993). Sath's concemis with 
tiie process of v^ying, Le. the ways in 
whi^ pec^le come to hold certain values 
and how they estalplidi certain bdiaviour 
patterns. He suggests that tiie process 
; involved in lefle^g on values, may be 
three areas: choosing, 
- 6^ acting-Choosing: values axe 


chosen after considering alternatives; 
Prizing: values are cherished after being 
chosen; Acting: values are acted on 
different situations. The values 
clarification process is not aimed at 
providing students with a particular set 
of values but allows students to go 
through the processes, outlined under 
choosing, prizing and acting. These 
processes involve both reflective and 
acticm compcment. In making their own 
choices and considering the consequen¬ 
ces, students potentially become more^ 
critical in their approach to under-' 
standing tiieir own values. The need to 
clarify values can be linked with the 
seaxchfor knowledge. Value-clarification 
need to be integrated — with the planned 
curriculum or used in reference to 
particular issues. 

The Teadter as a model 

Teachers, as role models, need to be 
aware of titeir own values because values 
are often caughti not taugjht. Teachers' 
values and attitudes will diow through 
because teaching does not take place in a 
value-hee vacuum. The role-modelling 
approach occurs in both explicit and 
implicit ways here and has the potential 
to be either a positive or negative 
influence on the value-development 
processes of the students. Thus, teachers 
are required to examine critically their 
own values and to reflect upon the values 
they portray through their teachiiig 
mettrods, methods ^ assessment aiiq. 
evaluation, selection of content 
their relationships ^th students ai:^' 
cx>lleagues. The learning envirotiinent^ 
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they create, and the philosophies they 
. hold as education as a social process, also 
need consideration. Only when a critical 
examination and reflection process 
occurs at a personal level is a teacher 
likely to be effective in actively 
constructing a critical approach to 'values 
education' within the classroom. This 
underlies the importance of both initial 
and in-service education of the teachers 
in the area of value education. Values in 
education focusses on many things: it is 
on the relationships the teadiers have 
with pupils, and with each other. It is on 
(he methodology of teadiing. It is on the 
kind of language the teachers and 
students use wdth each other. It is on the 
kind of climate in which they both 
operate. It is also about sharing 
responsibility and, most importantly, it 
is about every aspect of school life 
involving teachers and pupila. 

Attitudes and Skills far Socially Useful 
Work 

Public schools are secure in teaching 
well-established moral values and 
standards. The lists of core' moral values 
and standards may vary from one 
community to the other. The way in 
which one community articulates 
'patriotism' may be somewhat different 
from another community, but there is 
nevertheless a large overlap in the 
content that emerges. The 'core' values 
have been identified as courage, 
courtesy, fairness, kindness, helpfulness, 
honesty and truthfulness, responsibility, 
respect, and work-ethic. These values 
make up the 'good' that we want 
students to know and act accordm^y ■ If 
we want our students to feel empowmed. 


to believe they can achieve their values 
in life, both for themselves and their 
society, then teadiing them the attitudes 
and sldlls of socially useful work can play 
an important role. The students need 
opportunities to think for themsdves as 
also of others surrounding them, and 
make'socially effective decisions, which 
will lead to values realization. They need 
moral context for decision-making and 
values-realization as also to internalize 
the moral and dvic values. The strategy 
of the activities of values education 
programme is to teach students to affirm 
their values to take action to create better 
world. 

SoditA Culture 

Values in education are culturally bound. 
No aspectof values is taught in a cultural 
void; and the relationship of values 
education to cultural context forows 
challenges to the educators of the vast 
multi-religious social culture of our 
country. For example, approaches to the 
teaching of mathematicB may vary from 
one country to another but it has proved 
possible to come up with a single 
investigative instrument, which can 
sensibly be applied internationally. But 
not so widi the teaching of values, which 
is totally linked with social and 
envirorunental culture. The concept of 
'happiness' differs from culture to 
culture. Hence, students need to'be made 
aware of their social culture while 
teaching and inculcating values. 

Joint ResponsibiUty cfttte Sedtool, Family 
and Community 

Value education should continue to be a 
joint responsibility of (he femUy, school 
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and all institutions of fl\e conunuxiity. For 
the schools to go about the task in 
instilling positive values inyoung people 
is to work togelhei, involving parents 
and community members. Parents and 
community members are to be made 
active- participants of the programme 
through PTA meetings, school- 
community meetings, etc. where they 
would have opportunities to voice their 
cocicem and t^<e action accordingly. This 
is essential for the value education 
programme to achieve success. 

Evaluation 

Any serious values education program¬ 
me will need some evaluation to validate 
that it is on ^ right track, to continue to 
improve the programme. Broadly 
speaking, there are two kinds of 
evaluation. Formative evaluation refers 
to the activities undertaken to devdop a 
programme, and summative evaluation 
refers to the activities designed to assess 
the programme's final outcomes. 
Formative evaluation gathers 
Informatirii to help formulate and 
develop a new programme and to 
improve a programme, thatis under way. 
One of the most common methods of 
formative evaluation is to ' ask 
participants in the programme and 
observers of the prog;camine (parents, 
counsellors and other teachers) for their 
perceptions. Summative evaluation 
assesses what has been accomplished 
over a period of time. The data collected 
in a summative evaluation serves several 
■pi:^osm:' (a) It hdps the implementers 
of the programme ensure that they are 
apfiiiknp&hing ^ goals for whidi the 


programme has been carried out (b) It 
helps decision-makers justify the 
continuation of the programme, (c) It 
helps towards the future improvement 
of the programme. The questions and 
activities used in a summative evaluation 
must be geared to the g 0 £ds for which the 
programme has been started. For 
example, if a school begins its 'values 
education programme' out of a 
generalized concemfor students' lack of 
respect for elders, for teachers, and other 
students, then the evsluation will seek to 
aric questions about'respect' and observe 
bdiaviouT that indicates respect or lack 
of respect. 

A survey research can also assess the 
groups partidpating in value education 
programme at different points of time; 
or experimental designs — setting up 
experimental and control groups: giving 
one group the values education 
programme, giving the other a different 
treatment, perhaps giving another group 
no treatment, and analyzing the results 
with sophisticated statistical prooedures; 
and also using pre> and post-tests. There 
is no shortage of possibilities for 
evaluation—perhaps brief, perhaps 
more exhaustive to validate that the 
programme is on the right track. 

C^dren need a framework of values 
they can rely on, teinforoed with love and 
security, by both parents and teadiers. 
The values are the qualities of character 
and the modes of thougjht and feeling, 
used to find the rig^t way forough life. 
They are the guideposts that help discern 
what is important to selves, and 
humaiddrid. Values education is not a fiiU 
or a passing fad. It is an essential tadc of 
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a society to make suie that the children 
forge the necessary virtues and values 
that advance human life. With the 
growth of the information superhigjh- 
way, the volume of knowledge deemed 
worthwhile has been increasing day-by¬ 
day, and all this information is 
competing to find its way into the 
curriculum. With this surge and 
pressure, there is a danger of churning 


out students who are rapid processors 
of information but are not necessarily 
reflective in their thoughts. The 
education that reduces learning to 
mechanics, skills and facts, leaves 
students blind to the moral, intellectual 
and cultural fabric of the human 
civilization. Our students should be 
taugjht to 'know the good, love the good, 
and do the good.' 
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How to Inculcate Values through 
Teacher Education 

GIKPSH KUMAR* 


— " " 1 Abstract ■ ■ ■ ! "" — 

Aldmgh ttien has been great advancement in science and tedinology, erosion ofval- 
uesisreflectedinday-to-doj/Uf! ofalarge section of our present society. Young genera¬ 
tion under the grtming influence (^negative aspects o/toeefem culture, is stranded on 
tile cross^ads, whidi direction to take. In ord^ to preserve, maaitain and advance tije 
position of our country in the world, a comprdtensive programme of value education 
starting from the pre-primary level, embracing the entire spectrum of educational pro¬ 
cess is imperative. The minds, hearts and hands ofddldren are to be engaged inflirm- 
ing tiieir om tiiaracter to know what is ^)od, love 'good' and do good, parliamentary 
Standing Committee on HRD, 1999). Can daldren/students be taught values the way 
toe teadi tiiem maOiematics or science, xoith tiie heip of a textbook? And, then tiiere loill 
always be a question, vduit values to whom? The Committee (1999) feds. "Inadequa¬ 
cies exist in the teadwr-training system whidi does not prepare the teachers to either 
assimilate or disseminate values in their teadnng. Therejore,the most important inter¬ 
vention timthastobe made is in tite area o/ teacher education. All me^ds and tech¬ 
niques, bodi direct and indirect, for inculcating values, in tune with tiu different stages 
(^students' psydiologicdl development should be an essential component c^tead^ 
tridning programme. 


BiNsmEN saya/A iiuin's ethkal behaviour 
should be based effectively onsyinpadiy, 
education and social ties and needs; 
no religious basis is necessary"/H p/ 
however, also says, 'emphasising the 
great need for demotion and stren^ of 
:.a9|iptioiv without which pioneer work in 
^j^^jpe^al science cannot be achieved, 


that, it is cosmic religious feeling that 
gives a man such strength". He further 
says d\at from science (which deds with 
what is) one cannot deduct "the goal of 
human aspirations... and it is hardly 
necessary to argue that our existence ax\d 
our activity acquire meaning only by 
the setting up of sugtra goal and of 


aii4 Dean, D^mitanent of Education and Allied Sciences, MJ.P. Rohllkband Unlvenity, BareiUy. 
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corresponding values." 

Itis clear, iherefbre, Hiatthe values (the 
guiding stars), which provide the prime 
motivating force bdiind man's thought, 
emotion and action, have to be moral and 
spiritual—the socio-cultural and spiritual 
life of man has to be such that brings 
peace, progress and welfare to both: tiie 
individual and the society. And this is 
precisely the reason why the modem 
society especially the Third World 
(including India) is worried about what 
is called value deterioration or value 
crises from which they are suffering 
(Mathur, 1986). 

Have Human Values in fact 
Deteriorated? 

Here an important question arises. Is the 
deterioration of human values indicative 
of deterioration of human species as 
such? If we look at the total span of 
hiunan history, we will find that the 
central strand ruiming through it vdth 
of course occasional ups and downs, is 
one of progress and evolution. And the 
future of man will also, without doubt, 
take an upward course. Aurobindonian 
concept of "super-manhood, a still 
higher stage in man's evolution, is an 
indication of this. This view is also 
supportive if we consider the values of 
modem society with those of the past. 
Today we talk of e-commerce,’ web 
designing, scientific temper, social 
justice, eg^tarianism and secularism: In 
medieval and ancient past superstition 
and dogmatism in religion, adherence to 
custom and exclusive and bhnd fai^ in 
ona's own institutionalizedirebgwwwere 
the values generally professed by public 
at large. 


It is obvious that the former life values 
are superior to the latter. This argument 
is a definite indication that there has not 
been any deterioration of life values but 
a qualitative improvement in them. Here 
we must understand that the values we 
are talking of are sodo-ethical values, 
which we may call horizontal values. 
There is, however, a different category 
of values which are related to personality 
traits and which Prof. Mathur (1986) calls 
as vertical values. Values of Indian 
culture fall in this category. These values 
hdp a person in his sdf-development, 
that is, moral upliftment These vertical 
values are eternal in nature and hence 
relevant even today and will remain 
relevant in future also. This belief also 
does not disturb our view that values 
advocated by modetn society are 
superior to those advocated in the past 
as man has not suffered any deterioration 
of life-values. 

Values as Witnessed In the 
Nineteenth Century 

The period of the 1990-2000 leading to the 
twenty-first century in so called 
'developed' and, 'developing' countries 
is being labelled variously as an 
interregnum (Eco, 1986), a divide 
(Drucker, 1993), a transformation: 
(Dructer, 1993; Giddens, 1991) and a. 
period of modernity (Gidd^, 1991). Ihe 
current era has brought a breaking and 
blurring of all kinds of boundaries— 
national, social, political, religious, 
technological. An era of globalization has 
begun in which tha tFaditiqpal 
boundaries thatseparajbs4^deein#es«^ 
communities are beimgjhi!Olcmi4UH^^ 
values that may have been context- 
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specific and unique in a particular social 
milieu are being challenged in the light 
of ^obal perspective. 

Since Independence, though a number 
of high-powered commissions and 
committees on education, namely the 
Radhakrisnan Commission (1948-49), 
Kothaii Commission (1964-66), National 
Policy on Education (1986), Ramamurti 
Committee (1990), Central Advisory 
board of Education (CASE), Committee 
on Policy Planning (1992), Core Group 
on Value Orientation of Education (1992) 
have highlighted the urgent need for 
making our educational system value- 
based. The Rajya Sabha Parliamentary 
Committee (1999) finds it very dis¬ 
appointing to observe ttiat "sudi well- 
concerted efforts during the last fotm 
decades have failed to achieve the 
desired results. Well-dialked out plans 
and strategies for making education 
value-oriented still remain on paper*. 

When considering the concept of 
values in education, the educators are 
faced with multiple a'gendas and a 
plethora of interests, motivations, 
tensions and conflicts about values and 
the teaching of values. Ithas always been 
essential for educators to have a firm, 
considered and well-articulated 
theoretual framework wifriin which to 
function effectivdy; It is now, however, 
even mote important for educators to 
upon av^-synthesized, soundly 
^ncedved theoretical perspective to 
ij^Ofqtineddecblo^ 

intetaeiipn with it. EdiDcators 
concerned with practical 
'&ues.lt'shoul'd beassertedfhat in order 


practical issues, educators are required 
to base their practice upon firmly 
. constructed theoretical positions. This 
demands that educators reflect, think 
critically and analjrtically, select and 
synthesize a variety of stances and 
selectively and reflectively construct fm 
themselves a firm theoretical position 
from which to proceed. Unless this is 
done, die work of educators at all levels 
of tile system is in danger of being adhoc, 
of lacking in cohesion and consistent of 
being eclectic and haphazard and thus 
potentially ineffective. In India, vmue 
teaching is often avoided in dassrooms 
or is not undmstood by the teacher. Hill 
(1991) has lightly observed and which is 
also bue in case of India that. 

Value education is the poor cousin of 
other core areas in the curriculum 
The openness of values, in which 
dlnching proof of a position is often 
hard to pin down, e^y leads to tiie 
view that such studies are 'soft and 
'vague'... Values education remains a 
vague and hollow notion. This state of 
affairs is reflected in the nickname 
given by students (at a school) to social 
studies-they call it 'social slops' (HiE, 
1991-3). 

There is, then, an urgent demand to 
provide for educators a theoretical 
perspective so thaf they may 
themselves selectively and critical^ 
construct a theoretical foundation 
tiieir practice in the area of vdues. '' 

Why Values in Teacher Education 

' 1. The aim is to make teacher educators' 
aware of the human quest 
ultimate and ability to dialogue with 
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persona of different persuations 
without feeling threatened or hostile, 
while at the same tiine wotrkiiig with 
them to make the democratic 
community function morally. 

2. Through value education, teacher 
educators will develop a critical 
awareness of the value domain and 
assume personal responsibility for 
the values they embrace. 

3. With the growth of electronic 
commtmication systems, barriers of 
distance, nationality, culture and 
ideology are being challenged and 
recast. The values which previously 
have been attributed to a specific 
locale, now would be reformulated 
within a more global perspective 
according to the space and time. 

4. With the rise of multinational- 
companies and the changing 
international aspects of so.cial, 
economic and political life, it is the 
system of values whidi rmdergoes a 
process of, globalization through 
examinatioi^ critique and explana¬ 
tion. 

5. Value education is a matter of 
concern for both teachers and teadier 
educators because it relates to their 
future careers. The question whether 
the beliefs and practices of teachers 
in training colleges, and the values 
they seek to inculcate match those to 
be found or demanded by the social 
sirstem remains a burning issue and 
it needs thorough resean^. 

6. One of the major tasks of teacher 
education, both at a pre-service and 
at an in-service level, should be to 
present theoretical and practical 


perspectives to teachers and to 
facilitate their critical reflection on 
them as a basis for classroom 
practice. 

Perspective about Value Education 

The ancient Greelcs and Socrates in 
particular, seem to be an accepted 
starting point for considering theoretical 
perspective on values. Central to 
Socrates' philosophy were the two 
elements of 'morality' and 'logic'. 
Socrates based his theory upon the notion 
that we all want and sedc 'the good' but 
a lack of logic leads to our doing things 
which we ought not to do. Therefore, in 
order to avoid acting immorally, people 
are required to clarify their thinking 
logically. Thus, from a Socratic perspec¬ 
tive, value teaching may involve sudi 
strategies as value daii&ation, critical 
thinking exercises and conversation in 
which value positions are articulated and 
critically appraised. 

Aristotle, however, was concerned 
with 'moral' virtues which included 
friendliness, honesty, justice and 
courage. For Aristotle, people were able 
to decide upon a moral course of action 
by considering the extremes of two 
actions or attitudes, for example 
honesty-didionesty,patience-impatience, 
courage-cowardv%, hardwork-slothful- 
ness. After considering the extremes 
people were then able to arrive at eui 
understanding of a middle or appro¬ 
priate course of action. 

Taking Aristotie as a basis hir teaching 
values/ strategies may include comparing 
and contrasting behaviours and actions, 
role plays of situations where ^iposite 
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actions are taken in a given situation, 
debates and activities where choices are 
provided and options are available. 

For John Dewey the context was the 
central concern rather than direct 
instruction in values. Dewey is not 
opposed to moral education so long as it 
is seen in the whole context of the 
environment and so long as morals are 
viewed as social relationships. For 
Dewey, then, there should be no separate 
area of the curriculum for dealing with 
values and moral education. Rather these 
areas of the development of the 
individual should be an integral and 
inevitable part of all of the experiences 
and activities through which a learner 
passes. It is also pertinent to note tiiat, 
for Dewey, there could be no 
predetermined curriculum in a learning 
context as it is necessary for the learner 
.to learn througjh experiences, and thus 
the curriculum is emergent and non- 
presciiptive. Thus, if an educator takes a 
staitce ^sed upon Dewey's thought "the 
values dimension would be seen as part 
of aU teaching and learning activities". 

In late 19^ the 'emotivist' perspec¬ 
tive came into prominence as discussed 
by Ayer (1936) andStevenson (1944). The 
'emotivist' stance feels that 'all moral 
utterances ate essentially an attempt to 
persuade others-to share one's own 
attitude'. Stevensottconcludes that "the 
purpose of moral 'discussion is to mech 
agreement through persuation" (A 
Dictionary ^PhSoBOfOiy, 1974). This view 
Invblves a bdjbeftluti moral reasoning is 
' ,>not sul^ect to Ibgic, reason or rationality 
' .not.is it groundediinfact or knowledge. 
■ If this perspective is to provide the basis 


for the teaching of values in school, 
activities may include debates, 
persuasive presentations and writings 
and development of techniques to 
expound a position or opinion lucidly. 

On the other hand, Durkheim (1858- 
1917) shifted emphasis from the 
individual in sodety to the group as a 
social entity. "If we begin with the 
individual", Durkehim maintained, "we 
shall be able to understand nothing of 
what takes place in the group". If 
Durkeim's views are the basis for the 
teaching of values in schools, then it is 
upon group interactions and group 
decision-making strategies that the 
syllabus would focus. Activities inigjht 
include team building where all 
members have a specific role to play in 
tile successful product of a group action; 
group projects and assigiunents; and 
heterogeneous classroom groupings 
across the curriculum where the views 
of all are negotiated and incorporated. 

The titeory of moral developmental 
thinkers such as Kohlberg, following the 
work of Piaget in 1960s, has exerted an 
influence upon the teaching of values in 
schools. Drawing on Piaget's stages of 
cognitive devdopment, Kohlberg (1975) 
articulated a thec^ of the stages of mold 
reasoning. The environment plays an 
important role in the framing and 
construction of the values in an 
individual. Each individual will pass 
through a series of stages in moral 
development through the pace of- 
progress will vary according to thh 
individual. Moral reasoning la thou^t 
by Kholberg to be based upon cogrdtUvi. 
and time it is the task of the educator to;. 
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create an enviconment which enhances 
an individual's movement through the 
stages of moral reasoning. Kohlbergs' 
stages of Moral Reasoning (Kohlberg, 
1966) are given below: 

FM-convoitional Level 

Stage 1 Avoidance of punishment and 
unquestioning obedience to super¬ 
visor aie valued. 

Sbige2 Bight action consists of that whldi 
jnstrumentally aatlsflea one's own 
needs and oocasianally die needs of 
others. 

Conventianal Level 

Stage 3 Good behaviour is that which 

pleases or helps others and la 
approved by th^. 

Stage 4 Authority, fixed rules and the 

nulnteiunce of tile social order ere 
valued. 

Poobcanvciitianal Level 
stages Values agreed upon by the society, 

including Individual rights, 
determine what Is right 
St^S Bl^tisdeflnedbyoiii^scanscience 
in accordance with self-chosen 
ethical principles. 

Kohleberg claims that the highest 
stage of mor^ reasaning is to be desired 
and thus he established a hierarchy of 
moral reasoning. This strategy involves 
the creatian of scenarios whi^ involve a 
moral dilemma about appropriate choice 
for action. Discussion between students 
in a group occurs, perhaps following the 
role-play in the dilemma aituatian, and 
alternative approaches to the dilemma 
are raised and considered. This conflict 
situation is thought to stimulate students 
to form opinions and to he able to 
articulate their reasons for such opiidons. 


Some critics such as Rest (1975) and 
Fraetikd (1977) raise some issues about 
Kohlberg's approach on pedagogical 
grounds in terms of dieir implications for 
the skills of matching and sequencing 
and the need to sequence dilemmas more 
rigorously than is traditionally the case. 

Other strategies which have been 
evident in classrooms have focussed 
upon the Values Analysis Approach fif 
Hunt and Metcalf (1968), Banks (1973) 
and Fraenkel (1977). In this approadi a 
series of stages for dedsion-maldng and 
moral reasoning are outlined as the basis 
for discussion and student activity in the 
area of values education. 

Indian Theoretical Perspectives 
about Value Education 

Culture is a word hard to define. In 
Indian context we are inevitably seized 
with a formidable complexity. The 
coimtry is literally dotted with tuples, 
mosques, churches, gurudwaras. Each 
house-hold has its own God, each village 
has it's own deity. On an evening people 
would congregate not only in villages but 
cities as well, near a drrine, under the 
ancient tree to hear an itinerant preacher 
and the theme would be the epics. Some 
hostile commentators, in order to make 
fun of OUT spirituality an argue that 
Indian outlook and conduct havf not 
been influenced by it. This is patently 
absurd. 

Although Sanskrit is called a dead 
language, and in the liinit^ sense is no 
longer spoken by a sizable number, but 
its easence or spirit is preserved and 
end»lmed in our culture eyep today. |]^e 
Vedmantraa are^liiUjdiatttai^^^^ 
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perfonnance of various rites, rituals and 
ceremonies. The Vedas and Puranas, 
the epics—the Ramayana and the 
Mahabhamta, the Gtfa and Upam^wds, the 
Vedanta, in a nutshell, are not confined 
to the academies of the learned; their 
teaching and dieir doctrines have spilled 
over into the common life, giving it 
certain directions and effectives. It is not 
from modem theory of democracy that 
we have derived ourhelief in the equality 
of all men and women. 

With all their differences in dress- 
styles, languages and food habits, Indians 
display an amazing similarity in tiieir 
attitude towards nature. A feeing of love 
bordering on reverence is called forth by 
the rising sun, by the mountains, by the 
rivers, by flora arid fauna. Many a simple- 
hearted rustic feels hurt when the 
cantractor's men put their axe to the trees; 
their acts of vandalism or the hunteris 
want on destruction of wildlife are 
tmiveisally condemned. Indim culture has 
a large tolerance to find acammodation 
dmmg different ways (fvmrshipping Cod. 
There is only one fkid who is variously 
called by different ways of worshipping 
God. Ihere is only one God who is 
variously called by different names, 
Comsat vipra'btdtudha vadanti. The very 
precious trait of Indian culture is its 
capacity to perceive harmony amid 
seeming discords. There really is nothing 
to quarrel about whether one should 
worship an idol or not. A aadhdk at an 
a4variced stage would prefer being 
' itimtersed in what is called nirvikalpa 
But many others find a great 
nelp in their meditation to keep their 
'att^tion from wandering by fixing it on 


a concrete image in front of them. 
Hinduism has often been criticized for its 
flexibility; but it is this flexibility that has 
not only enabled it to stay as a living 
force but has substantially contributed to 
its richness and multi-hiied splendours. 
Left to themselves, followers of different 
faiths are living in peace and amity 
everywhere in this far-flung country. It 
has always been like this. The non¬ 
believers were not ostracized. We are told 
that Charvak (tiie word means "one who 
speaks pleasantly)" in the past freely 
advocated atheism. 

The Hindustani wajrs to Devdop 
Values 

Gandhiji wrote in 1926, "Everybody is 
rig^t from his own standpoint. Hence 
the necessity for tolerance, which does 
not mean indiffcirence to one's own faith, 
but more intdligent and purm love for 
it. Tolerance gives us spiritual insight 
which is as far from fanaticism as the 
North Pole is to the South. 

The question is how to prevent 
intolerance particularly religious 
intolerance tiuough education, m sdiools 
and elsewhere, Swami Vivekananda once 
told that each rdigion is a path towards 
the same goal of salvation and, therefore, 
each religion must be given utmost 
respect. Irideed, no one rdigion can claim 
monopoly and said that it is the only way 
to the truth. Every religion reflects but 
a facet of the divine splendour, 
veddhamedhm purusham mdhantam aditya 
varanam tamasah as Indian civilization 
teaches us. 

Indian vedic philosophy maintains 
tiiat the sole purpose of human birth is 
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to attain liberation (moksa) from samsara, 
Lord Krishna says in the Bhagwat Gita, 
"one who sees inaction (akarma) in action 
(karma), and action in inaction, is 
intelligent among men, and he is in the 
transcendental position, although 
engaged in all sorts of activities". 

Nobody can deny the fact that 
education in itself is value inherent. In 
schools morning assembly is a very 
effective medium of imparting values in 
students. Prayers sung in chorus are 
bound to create faith in a supreme power 
in young minds and help to inculcate 
belief in secularism and patriotism in the 
students. Special emphasis should be 
given on a particular value everyday 
during the morning assembly. As 
suggested in Parliamentary Gimmittee's 
report "In morning assembly, students 
may also be encouraged to make 
presentation on different sul^ects with 
special focus on patriotism, national 
integration, humanism, cultural unity in 
diversity, service and sacrifice, 
secularism and prevailing social 
problems". It will definitely have an 
impact on aU students. 

Meditation can also play a key role in 
enhancing values in students. A^fding 
to J. Krishnamurti, meditation can (and 
probably should) take place in a bus, or 
walking in a park or even looking at the 
faces of your loved ones. Students can sit 
silently and reflect about tiieir conduct 
andb^viour; they can learn to develop 
concentration and they can be made 
aware of the quiet strei^th lying within 
one's body and mind. Meditation begins 
with the mind, not the body. 


Concentration and a rigidly held posture 
makes it difficult to practise constant 
awareness, the kind of awareness that is 
beyond imagination or desire. It is good 
that there is no success and no failure in 
meditation. It is only a constant state of 
total aw£ueness. Meditation during and 
before examination is also bound to 
enhance the concentration of students 
resulting thereby better results. 

I feel that scouting or guiding and 
community awareness programmes 
which earlier used to be a major activity 
in most higher secondary schools and 
training colleges now seem to have 
almost disappeared. Besides that, due to 
burden of syllabus and limitation of time, 
pupil teachm, students are not generally 
inclined to participate in sports and other 
cultural activities. There is a need for 
promoting these activities which can 
prove to be effective in promoting 
discipline, brotiherhood and creating a 
healthy attitude towards life. 

Values education, containing the 
above issues botii formal and informal 
during teacher training, may encourage 
pupil teachers to: 

1. Develop their own personal moral 
codes emd have' concern for others; 

2. Reflect on experiences and search for 
meaning and patterns in those 
experiences; 

3. Have self respect and respect for 
commonly held values such as 
honesty, truthfulness and justice; 

4. Make socially responsible judge¬ 
ments and be able to provide 
justification for decisions and actkms. 
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Religion and Values: Are they 
Intenelated? 

Although foimal religion, as part of 
education, appears in tiie curriculum of 
most countries, this is not always 
reflected in tiie attitudes expressed by the 
teachers in their approach to value 
teaching in the dasstoom The fact that 
religious bdiefe form part and parcel of 
everyday fliou^ and living is, however, 
acknowledged by the people who talk 
about faitii in rejigian. Theanfbre unless 
the necessity of religion is fdt, there can 
be no proper planning of teaching. 
Religion tells us how to control 
passions (anger, pride, attachment, 
greed, fear, etc.), it means practice in 
developing the power of control. Non- 
belief is possible with regard to the 
Invisible or the unattainable. But to 
. (Qcercise control over one's emoticms is 
^bod for life. It is necessary for leading a 
p^eful life, free from tension. The 
question of non-belief just does not arise 
here. People who often talk about lads of 
faith in religioiVr do so without under¬ 
standing its nature. One may display 
want of faith in respect of imponderable 
like God and Soul, inaccessible to the 
intellect, but when we talk of religion on 
the mental and emotion^) levd, there is 
no room for disbdief there. Dislike can 
be changed into liking. An awarenes of 
utfllty and right values can transform 
aversion into fcmdness (The Times of 
India, 9 December 2000) 

^though Sri Frakasa Committee 
(19^) observed that leaving religious 
e<^is;ation entirely to home and the 
.odmmynlty would result in tiie neglsct 
- < 1 ^ eB]^al teaching and spiritual values. 


IluB unfortunate ignorance of other faiths 
has bred prejudices emd disunity. 
Therefore an objective/ an sjnnpathetic 
study of all the major tdlgions of India, 
without their myth, dogma, and rituals, 
should be provided for." In andent times 
of Gunikulas, emphasis used to be 
piimaiily on buflding the character of a 
student Today right from the schools up 
to professional colleges, emphasis is cm 
acquiring tedmiques and not values. We 
seem to have forgotten that skills 
acquired on computers tend to became 
outdated after some time but values 
remainfor ever. In other words, presenti- 
day education is nothing but an 
information transmission process. 

The school curriculum in the UK 
prescribes basic learning of three 
religions for each child. Is there any 
religion in the world which does not 
plead that non-violence, peace, love, 
trutti, control over anger and righteous 
conduct are desirable values. Oiimtation 
about major religions of the world 
therefore would be essential to inculcate 
in the teacher respect and sense of 
equality and love for all. 

Hope for the Ftthire 

The worst days of a serious threat to 
Indian society are over. Under foreign 
domination and western Influence we 
had developed the foolish notion of 
degrading everything, morals, ethics and 
spirituality and were easily swept off our 
feet by the glamour and glitter of the 
exotic. The wonderful phenomenon that 
is taking place now is that we are 
returning to these things whidi have lent 
stability and strength to our culture over 
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the centuries. Because the various 
educational programmes launched by 
the NCERT, UGC and other 
organizations (Such as Sri Sathya Sai 
Organization) ranging all the way from 
nursery to post-graduate level, are 
bringing into proper focus the valuable 
ingredients of our culture. By far the most 
important aspect of these programmes is 


that besides giving a theoretical and 
conceptual base in the curriculum they 
also seek to transform the quality of life 
througjh inculcation of human values of 
peace, love, truth,spirituality, right 
conduct, ahimsa and, above all, national 
character which, in effect, represent the 
highest and the noblest in our culture 
system. 
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J- i Abstract = 

Education has to bring out Hit latent pot&itMities qfduldren. Sudi opportunities 
should be made aaailablefor students in tiie sdtool eneble them live cpuAities wHdh. 

nuke them good citizens of the world. Iher^ore in addition to imparting cf subject 
matter, planned attempts should he made to endble students acquire positive experiences 
which become a part 0 / tfieir conscious mind to guide their thinking and behaviour 
throughout life. Quality Control Circles (QCCs) is one such intervention which in tiie 
words of Dr Kaoro Inshikawa helps to promote the material and spiritual level of people 
and can contribute to tiieir happiness. The programme is being used in schools now in 
India. Vritii the help of such a programme, (Mdren work in teams under the guidance 
ofprinciptds and teadiers. QCC is a tedmique taken up by students whidi involva 
idmt^caiioncfSieirpnAletns, examining Stem, Stinking of strategies of implementation 
to resolve Ste problems and monitoring them. Students Sms learn to toork in a team, 
acquire skills 0 / communication, cooperation, initiative, courage, tolerance, caring, 
compassion and respect for others and many other vtdues. QCCs conducted in some 
schools have shoum that such a programrm has truly hdped dtUdren acquire qualities 
whidi can hdp Stem to lead a good life and not merely earn a livelihood. 


Today we are deeply concemed witti the 
growing violence/ crime, robberies, 
mental disorders, and nervous break¬ 
downs among people due to stresses and 
strains of modem day technological 
changes which have placed unreason¬ 
able demands on the minds of growing 
children. The goal of education seems to 
' be providing degrees to give them a 
passport to wdl paid jobs. It, therefore, 
- amounts to training children in 
devetofntoglhe manipulative intelligence 


concemed solely with exploiting human 
and natural resources rendering them 
unable to meet with their deeper inner 
aspirations. Education today is hardly 
patterned towards total devdopment of 
the personality of the duld. 

In the informal sector, oui children 
have been programmed by the 
environment, by the television, by 
videos. The adverse influence of media, 
consumerism and the competitive exam 
system has completely focussed the 


'f Managing Director (Retd.), State Bank of Hyderabad, Director, Quality Circle Fonun of India, 
448. Sectu 14, Gurgaon 
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child's attention on academic (worldly) 
excellence. These are affecting how the 
child views the world, his attitude 
towards teachers, parents and peers. 
These also affect the capability of the 
rhild to think and take right dedsiohs 
and respond effectively to day^^-day 
situations. The negative influences to 


which a child is exposed through mddia, 
environment, affect the attitude and 
behaviour of the child as these images get 
implanted in the subconscious mind as 
will be evident from the following 
diagram. 

From the diagram, it will be observed 
that five senses play a very important 


Outer World-Inner Mind 

Positive 



conscious. This creates Lower Mind tendencies. Spirituality sedcs to bring in 

ues to cJeanse tite polluted mind-io regain its original purity and titus Higher Mind mono 

Source: Jagdeesan,J. (1997). Evolution Sdence of Creation Life and Living Spirituality, Sa^^Sai', . 
Baba Centre (rfBang^ar (Publication Division, Malaysia). 
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part in seeing the universe. The 
subconscious mind is out memory. This 
is where we keep all infbnnatian from 
the past—whatever we have seen, heard, 
done or thought, or whatever impres¬ 
sions we have stored from environment 
around us since childhood and even 
before. This is all stored in our sub¬ 
conscious mind. 

The presentation in the diagram 
explains how the evil effects get 
implanted in the child's mind and have 
a Ixaxing on the present situation. Once 
we understand this phenomena it 
becomes easier for us to devise remedial 
measures. Deliberate attempts can be 
made to plan interventions to develop 
qualities and enhance the skills of the 
child enabling him to create a beautiful 
blend of material, human, divine aspects 
of life and achieve quality consciousness. 
Learning can become an enjoyable 
experience if the teachers, assxune ^ role 
of facilitators and providing pleasant 
experiences and instilling positive 
qualities duxmgh positive experiences. 
This would unleash the child's full 
potential. 

Quality Circles (QCs) is one such 
initiative for the sdiools which had been 
introduced in the year 1993 in hidia for 
the first time. A systematic attempt has 
been made to introduce QCs in some 
schools in OUT country and some parts of 
the world. The. Intanutional Quality 
^irde Conventtop for schools recently 
|idd at Oty Moritessori School Lucknow 
rad a pgr^patUm of 91 schools from 
l^dlaaivd^ schools from Nepal Bangk 
Desli^, pri Lanka, 'OK, ‘tllSAj Japan, 
^daitritiuB and'many, other countries. 


QCs were originally introduced in 
Japan for workers from the Industry. The 
value system of the workers had been 
shaped by the past experiences at home, 
factory and the envixoimient—social 
economic and political However, when 
we talk of QCs in sdiools the duldren get 
a golden opportunity to shape their 
personalities and grow into men and 
women who would diape the future of 
die world. Let us understand what QCs 
are and what it stands for. The philoso¬ 
phical framework of QCs is found in the 
statement of Dr Kaoro Inshikawa, the 
father of Quality Circle movement. 
According to him QCC activities promote 
the material and spiritttal level of people 
and contribute to their happiness. 

It is, therefore, necessary at fids stage 
to explain the concept and philosophy of 
QCs. Quality Control Circles (QCCs) 
were introduced in the post-Second 
World War japan as a part of its recon¬ 
struction and rehabilitation plan. The 
resurgence of Japan today as a mighty 
industrial power is attributable to 
phenomenal success of Quality Circles in 
creating a distinct industrial climate 
which has placed Japan as one of the top¬ 
most industrial nations. 

What is a Quality Circle? 

Quality Circles may be described as: 

• a small group 

• to perfcmn Quality Control activltieB 

• voluntarily 

• within the same work area 

• to cany on QC activities canfinuoud^ ; 

• for self-development and mutual; 
development 

« for coidrol and improvement 
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• utilizing quality control techniques 

• vvith all memb^ participating 

Siinilarly, Students' Quality Circles 

and Teachers' Work Improve¬ 
ment Teams (TWrrs) can be described as 

• a small group 

a to perform quality Improvement 
activities 
a voluntarily 

a witidn the same institution 
a tooanyanQCactivitieaoantinuoudy 
a as part of School wide quality control 
a for self-development and mutual 
development 

a for improving personality and 
communication skills 
a and for developing a sense of social 
responsibility and global outlook 
a with all memberB participating 

A Quality Ciide is aimed at bringing 
about the following tangible and 
intangihle benefits to ^ children. 

1. It brings harmony in the child's 
mind as it enables him/her to 
manifest his/her real nature. 

1 QC recognizes the emotional 
stress and helps die child to ease 
and relieve him/her. 

3, Students realize the secret of 
happiness as they learn to like wiiat 
they have to do and not do what 
th^ don't like. 

4, Students team to examine the 
consequences of their actions 
when they evaluate them in a 
group and take right decisions. 

5, Decisions made are based on data 
collected, which help them in 
getting their dumghta straight- 


6. Disagreement in meetings helps 
because it enables fiiem to com¬ 
municate what they fwl/think. 

7. Finally gaining, commitment of 
the group helps in moulding the 
character. 

8. Students learn listening skills, 
courtesy, courage 

9. Develop self-confidence, self- 
satisfactian, self-esteem and self- 
realization. 

10. This makes the student become a 
good person rather dian a great 
person. 

OrganizaHonal Set-up: Quality Circles 
function within a broad framework of an 
organizational set-up with tiie principal 
of the school being the overall incharge 
for control over implementation of the 
programme. The principal is assisted by 
teacher coordinators and teacher 
facilitators for students. 

Training: Effective functioning of proper 
Quality Circles depends on clarity of 
concepts and its phfiosophy right from 
the top management to grassroot level 
(student). Comprdiensive training has to 
be undergone which consists of an 
orientation programme for the 
management and ^ teachers. A three 
days' training prograinme for the teacher 
fa^tators is conducted. Teachers are 
taught the problem-solving techniques to 
conduct brainstorming sessions, data 
collection, presentation skills, etc. by 
expert academics in the field of quality 
cii^e. The training of the students is 
mostly taken up by the teachers. The 
principal and the teacher educators have., 
to play a parenting role. , ^ 
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The Process 

Quality Gicles, fherefoxe, entail a process 
whereby children working in groups, 
identify the problem through 
brainstorming sessions relating to their 
studies, environment, school, etc. and 
find out the causes thereof, analyze them 
in a group through a series of meetings 
which are generally hdd in their zero 
period. The entire process -takes about 
3 to 4 months of continuous work. 
Necessary data supporting dieir analysis 
is collected throu^ questionnaires to 
validate their findings and identify the 
exact nature of the problem and then find 
its solution. A presentation of the entire 
project by the students under the 
guidance of the fadlitator is made to the 
school management who finally 
apptovea its implementation by the 
children themselves who also set up a 
monitoring mechanism. 

A few examples of prefects that can be 
himdledby the students are given bdow: 

• Reducing tele-addiction 

• Effect of private tutoring 

• Heavy school bag 

• Enharumg leadership qualities 

• Making learning more effective 

• Dealing withtoomudihome work 

• Excelling in examination 

• Effect of media on studies, 

QCs by- their very nature involve 
students'worldng in groups which hdps 
to resolve poblems and conflicts and 
bring harmony in childrens mind as it 
. enabl^6 them to manifest their real 
nature; which was so far engulfed in 
ifeslfb^^ufilles. The child learns to work in 
4 group, respect others, love his/her 


friends, (love) has free and frank 
exchange of ideas, work in harmony with 
others. The student, therefore, learns to 
operate from a higjher mind rather than 
sub-conscious (lower) mind. He/She 
learns to respond rather than to react. The 
human values inherent in the child thus 
find their manifestation and mould the 
child's personality and behaviour. 

The impact of Quality Circle was 
studied by the author, in a private school 
in Delhi also. The author had earlier 
conducted a teacher orientation prog¬ 
ramme as discussed earlier. 

Initially two-three Quality elides were 
formed in which five project were iden¬ 
tified by the children ^etnselves through 
a brainstorming session as detailed be¬ 
low. The chilchen were selected from 
Gasses VI to VUI with an average age of 
13 years. Each prefect was done in asso¬ 
ciation with a teacher who had under¬ 
gone training and who acted as a facili¬ 
tator for. 

• Enhancing leaderdup qualities 

• Improving learning 

• Dealing with too much home 
work 

• Excelling in examination 

• flowing effect cifmecija cm stucties. 

The projects were identified by the 
children through a series of meetings. 
They collected data to analyze the 
problems, found out the root cause and 
then dedded to take remedial measures 
within a given time frame and set up a 
monitoring system among themselves. 
The QC identifies two-three students in 
the group who are made responsible for 
overseeing the implemoitation of the 
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project and submit a review report from 
time to time to the group and take 
corrective action. This is done to ensure 
that the project achieves its ultimate 
Directive of not only completion but its 
implementation. Since the remedial 
measures represent die collective will of 
die students, they have a personal stake 
in die implementation of ^e recommen¬ 
dations to bring about the improvements. 
The projects were duly completed and 
imp lemented in the school yielding rich 
rewards for the school. Tlie benefits 
reported by the principal of the school 
and the students could be summarized 
as: 

• children learnt to work in a team 

e were gradually less violent in their 
behaviour and acquired various 
skills. 

• saw their problems in a new 
perspective and realized that all 
problems were not necessarily due to 
school authorities or parents. 

• acquired self-confidence, self- 
satisfaction and enthusiasm in 
resolving their difficulties. 

• improved in their academic perfor¬ 
mance considerably as students 
experienced less stress and took 
greater interest in extra-curricular 
activities like debates, song/dance 
competitions, elocution contests, etc. 

Once a project is completed, the 
students take up another project and 
work among themselves to find solutions 
and implement them in the manner 
indicated above. It may be emphasized 


that Quality Circles do not involve 
completing isolated projects but it 
becomes a way of life for children and 
culture of the school. 

Conclusion 

Experiences of schools adopting Quality 
Circles shared at International QCC 
Convention (City Montessory School, 
Lucknow, 2001) has shown that the 
technique has helped promote the 
qualities of good conduct, ability to 
decide what is right and wrong, love for 
all, improved listening skills, courtesy, 
courage, self-confidence, conflict 
resolution skills, etc. among students. 
Once these changes occur, they would 
influence otiier aspects of personi^ty and 
brings about the transformation in the 
child on road to "Man-making". As it is 
a total school effort, QCs therefore bring 
transformation in the management, 
teachers and students. It m^es the 
concept of quality education, which aims 
to bring out the best in a human being, a 
reality. This is, let me repeat, not only 
helping to achieve academe excellence 
but perfecting die art of living. It is found 
that Quality Circles have proved useful 
in instilling some as good qualities in 
children. The tedmique bffers oppor¬ 
tunity to the educational administrators, 
teachers, and parents to mobilize 
collective resources and powers of 
student groups for individual and social 
development. It has special rdevance for 
our culture where there is a tradition of 
collective decision-making in family and 
community settings. 
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■irm' ^ t, 11 

Em ^ ^ % 1*T t ^ 31^ I 

ElE TFtr t, 1 Em 

^fm ^ hRI^RI t- ElftElft^, 
ElElPl^, tll4«lFl'D, tf^Jee 3RRJ'^ 1 Em 
TT ^ ^ tl EE% ^ 

EiE-3lfl|E> EET <ecil % I ElE^ "flEE 

■% W W41q><.“l % ElE Em ^tTEmETEiT 
EFRET ^ TSET ^ 1^ % 

^ «hrm«i‘t>iO 11 Em % Emcir m, 
2?fTl«RFfrf^^|V,EREIE «rcRT^ ■ai*DWl“l‘PlO 
ftre ■ptTI Em 'ElE' EFIEET EE l+ici'i 
«<?«'»> i\“i «wi E Em % EmET 

EE E^siEntor araEi?r E I Em 
#FE E?t EftM EE E%fFF’fr Em 
^ ETEEm ^ E’ftEn^T t ^ EW E EEIEE 
W11 ^ E^IeJVE EER EE ^ ER11 

ETEE ^ 

Em "ftEE ^ "^^IeE EEcT If- E1EE>, 
R»nl<., E fSF I E1?E EEE 

Em % ElE EmET EE EEiRlE> T?ET 
%1 EE^ElEER^EEl^^f I^^SEER^Elt 
ETET %l Em «4 ?|o 6 «ftEE I'l EE 
^fooai EE % ETEE>I ElEE E^ ^ 
ElERftlelT %, 1^ E^ EER l&EE % 

11 Em> Em t sflr ei5e ^Ree EmEri 
EIEET % ERE ^tEE E5t ElE^ yiEEIsft EE 
EEWK t^EEE # EER EE EeWH ^^EHE 

% eI^ ^iER EE E««EE Ei^ I'l EIEEl^ % 
ElI^IElEE) iHlEE: ERIE> ^ ET EET i^lEE* EE 
E?E-EOI ^EEE ER ElEET Em EEE ^ 
EWEIE ^ ^ EER ^ tf Em I Em» a?k 


Em EEE eR" ER?EEE EEER, E5EFT EE 
iJ^ElEiE ??k IJpjiEET ^ aiJ^H ^ElpElcf, 
i^rflE % aiR eR" ET^ EiElftE* EEEEEff EE 
EEwT EETEFri 

Ef 0ET «im«i» 

■iflf E1EE> Elf "flEE E ESE I^iRfEE 'ttSl' I’l 
EleIE> EE Eft EEEE^ ^ Eft E5EET I^eW 
EEE^ EfE 'Wt ER5E %1 EE^RET% 
elER E^^ EmEEE EE'flET E^E^ ETEEi EE 
3FFft Ef % ft T5ET % I ET ^ ETEEi'^t ERII^IIe 
W illg4 Eli^ % «»ll^ E?t 't?ef EEEEI^ 

% ^ElEEFft EE^IE E?t Eft E?EH ft 5?k EE 
ESETEEEEIEETEE* ^E^^J%: ^R^Rf^tEET 
ft ^ Eft ’g^tEE sftr ElEE* EE "'WlEE^fl 
ftEEE fiff EH>dcn4l fr -Egm; 15i<£(t( ET, E5Pi; 
EiET^ EET EgEf '^1 

ElEET EFlft ET ff EEffW % ft 

«Vdk imr ERft EEET f I EftHEE 
E>^ ERft Ef eI^ STEft E’fW E1EE» Eft ^ESmr 
■tT^EftESEFT'T^ft, EEfEEE % EEE % ft 
3Rft 3jrER-1ftER-mER EEE tl-^Ielo XEER 
3lEft ElEET ^ ^«Vrtn EEE Ei^ 
^EEET EEIE ERft t EET ElEET % E^E elft % 
ETE ft E% ^EElfT ElfftE EE ^ETEmft EE%r 
E>^ f* ^•w«e'M % 31EET EEFT ERft ESft ft, 
ftEEEEElEET Ift^ER^EE: tlWK EEEEiM 
TSErft I EtET 3nftERTE»'^tEElEcnftETEE? 
WE Eilft Et 3mR THEFT ER^ ff ElE-EIE 
ETFft ^R It Eflft^lfftE> fR ET EEEE tlB^I'l 
jftr EPfEEfE ft ERft Tift ft EE ET Eft EESrar 
EE ft ElET ft EET1 El ft ERIET Eift 3Rft 
EimEJfar EE EIFFT ERft ft 1 


iin‘}}*i gpajy ^ Rfim ^ Hiw ^ affy jnffr» i9o 


Me'^H <?k ^]cT H'i1R?ii' 1 ^ 
^nuiTT HR ^ ^ ^ ^ncRT ^ 'i^Tiii<''( 
^^ft3|5*n®W*R* t"! <iHll«l+ 'ft 

^ ^ ^ dctiWt'^ TQ[3r 

JRRT^I ^ 3?«Ri % '<l3^-^ra^ ^ 

)^ % ^ fi ■’fi % 3lP^^ itf 

3jn?i ^ 35 ?*^ ^ ^ TnfeRor % TETw ^ 
^I?R> ^ iff ^ 3n^ W^r4, ajRR-oMqeK, 
WT-’iFT #T ■^“WT ^ ^ 3n*tr 1 ^ I 

g^R>T ^ ^ ttiqw-Tl'jff'P R'fe'i I 

W ^ HHflR»cn', Illcrtef^ % 

««•!< Ti5®r ^ T?i %, “^i^r «ih+i{| ^ 

^IW^leR* ^ '*ff cW 

M ^ an^ art'll t^’tr ^icrrarq ^ 

^ tRf 1r ^fflfitcr/'?ig|^ x^ otr^^d 
^ 1 W-'PfclT ^ lETOfr, aJlT ^EfiRT-WcT 

MW ^1 

■^ft aJIri^^rr 

aiRl'ii‘f+ if ^ ^ I^wl<4l(l «*(illl«b % 1 '*fl[ 
aPK 3rq% arwf^ % wm, WRTaJlr 
^rWH I^^iRT % 1^ <t<i^<liA l^T «IF? 

’Sl^f ^ ^ R*il«i ^ T^ff^ ePir % I 

^ ^ IStet 

Wl? ^’r>?i5R^ ^ t ?IF IT 

?^kFC fimi'peiiH % iJR(T% I 

IT atrarr-l^^ affr ^witt it >epr 

"3^1% SFTT 'ft 

UfRT ^ ^BWTT i*l»T ^ an?R? 

^ ft ftiT ft ^ TIT w ?nciRT»r WTT ars®! 
Tftlft^iftnrRi ar»^ ft 31^ tetwit ui®r 
^ I ^ ^ w 3;ft cin ft ^snwrft ftt ^ 


ITcW 'EM ^spfft ^ ?lff ft e|i-g^ift 

'nft ^'pR'^ ^hC 4R^ •ilo'h ^ Ef®^! 
fftfiiRR 'ftftl TET RR ftf ^ 
aftr *sEii Pl^B'i ft Iftt^ apft ftr ftnr aRM I 
. Eft ft l^'T ft Ilel^ ft ftM ft aftr 

HMT ft ft ftT ft Tlift arar Mfti ftiT ft I 
ftft ftt 'll ^<«nai ftt «iiw ftf glWlft ^ 
^n*?! aidlJl ft I y W»l^l ftt ftil W EPW ftRlT ft 
HRWM ^ qies+ici 4ldcil ft ftf ft Eflf^tM 
ft I mci't* ft ftWR P1 h?''i ft'Erft *ie'n\ 3FR 

ft;# ftE E?w ig|*R!r ft ft TRsfti ft 
n?R» ftt'EiftlW ftftft ft ft ftciT anfRi 

ElftiiK-yf ftWR? ftl ftlT ft ETOM ft ft 
atraa* Eti-'HlI^d ft ERT '5pET TictT ft ftT 
ERMIT RR aigERwr RTRIT TItfT ft I HcW 
■gftwift w -ft Taft ^ ftar ft ft apft 
anRft ww ft ^ram^r ft ■aaft aigw 
TaRT «1«'{1 ftsiT ft I 

M^Marra 3lfta‘ HlliSJifftd 

lain ftir aim an^fti arm ft anj^aiRT ft 
ft awgw ^ ftft ft fti aa ang^ aa 
aiRRan ft aiR^Tii 1 mftft arft aiRi ftaa 
ft aip^ ftwiT Ti?®r ftr aiRar wn ft I 
aiciai ft aRaaiET aifta inii ft aiaa* ft 
EfBft-aftaiaR’t I aiaaift'vjfl w«iTt aRti 
ftlwRT «<Ra, IftaafftR, 1fta"aai«r ftr 1^ 
Ti*5 ft nft-ETwft aiapT ftft ft ftr ft ai^n 
ft an mnii ft mpmftt' nafta aa 
fftRT ajaar ^a?psr asmrr tut ft, ai ^ftftcr, 
aftaiT, TTURr ftr T 155 aift aran ft wa 
ft aa^ ^law ft w ar anrar wr TIM 
fti ma ft aiftr ^Efwift araft ft naWft 
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l^IE % ^ ni>iiP«iu ^ TS^ 11 

■ffSt 11 ?lriRiler '^^ReNt 5?k 

«t«tii<. 't5^» PiPfa ^iTl t' I 

Ti^ ^RJ t*(l^ 4'fl L6<11 % I 
SRI aii^pqR^, <n^-'^, W-'qtRf ^ 
^ •ud'n ^ %, 4? ^ 

^ t, ■^RIT t, ^FFRTHlEflcIT- 
w^prart, mIcI^jimi aRR'^f 

^^=1^ T0iSt t, 3ti^ M 11 ^ 3l?W I, 
1^ 'SRFT W? ?I?*r % yuPH^ 

^ ^RT '^RR' ^ ^ ’RM, 

WR-<IR, ^nFr-^^n, RH-^, 3ir4R-t^^R- 
•sRsn:-^w w 3R^ am WT ^ ^ M11 

so 

«RR'TO^HRFT 

anj 1)4 % «l*f % SRT '4W4i ^ 4 om(, 
WtPJT-'jnPlT ^^tT Ruslffl VR’PE' tl^ WT 
11 ^I?Ri ^ ^Rtr t, ^ ■‘TT ERT % 
^ ^ WRIT 11 WT 1^ 

fR'-^R', ?fe'-'5EC ^ ^3^ «n^ t 
f^ra^^^lcRi 5|5t'tqjd^cii ■*ia% 

^“Idl an^ 11 ^ ^ an^, 
IRIR Pld^ cR^ % % ^l^Rf 
ani^ anff i[Rr-ai?Rr ijlnui ^ ai^’R’ 
d^idT % I aR"?Rf iiiju| 'Jf ^i4'n*4) 
*IT, '3¥ "Rt TTRfPaFT fe(<ft WRIT 

t' I ■llci<P ^ 'jff aRT oiPr»(iq‘P, 'i^l' qieiqi 

^ w«i?rai *r ^ 

«liil+ Rl'S bI*^ dj|?l % 1 sHw ^ ^^ilifjui, ^ 

aiRRl^WRr ^ir I2|4 >i« <5t, <^rt 

^ ^ '3% ^ySHRT WRlT.t^l W 
^ ^ 1^ R^tinir M 


%1 ^?R> % 3RT dloiqi ^5^ -qx 

■^clT SRiS 4>iai % 4nn+ 335IT ^ 
cPRlT % I 

aRsr ^ ^ M*ff ^ ai5f 1 

I^tyltl*ll >^4^01 ^Ici'h 

3^ W %, aifiRI4<P ■3?r ^^WrlMR t EgJirit 
^ Nielq* ^ wflS^ tfiRfl 1^4'lifl'^ 
te4l %, *I?T ^ «IHl4> ^ 1^ 5^ 

^ 1^ TOFT i^ M ll 
^ an?Rf sJk atf^jMR^T ^ ^ Her ti 
■31cR> ■a?!’ 3 RtT aRftlT 3^JRRr ■Rifl^, 
31^33 *lHilRi%WRd*41 >JH4l»r^^45RRfr 
T?af ’ETT ^ 3^^ ^Rtmoj ^ 34rRn^ 
apJc^jcRIlOi, ^ 3ar 3^R 4% 

^ qici*f % yqT'il''! 144 >i« ^ ^4^ ^ET 

R*W^3R| 

TflcRT ^ TPT TjftdRr ^ THfr ^iHtT % d^uTia 
J^k 34inRT ^ a||t 3TO H 

3Rr Hrt “TRT'^iHm inH?r ^ angrr "q^ 
4|C1‘P % n 4I 4J'>|T ?^k nIcI^I ^41 %, ^'t’l 
^5RT ^ He«RH Hqr RRT "snH^l 
3% t^5RRri||5r% aR^ tfr xr%I 

^ rH Rsjieiq FT RW 4luiqT*'i H, 
^R5IT ^ TTifr ^TcRT TIFR R^nT I 

3^ RftRK sflr draiq^**! 

RRRf % WidH, TRRirT HPrk TRpiH 
Hrjrt rr ng^ H^jr t- "RT % Rf^ 1 rt 
RR 4l t I T 4 T°l ^ gfrr apT 3 l H lRR«ht SITT1^ 
tRlT 11 RRR> aMr 3f, aR^r arf^RRRf, apH 
'RT % RRORTR % ^ RTHR^ RJTfiT t ^ 
TtTRRT UFR RTTelT 11 RRRT ^ Efef aiHmR^t 
R^ R^ R'l^qid Ft4t 11 ^ ^ RRRT ^ ^ 
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inf »r^^t, ■'neFr-'^N''r 

jfiT ^(?PR ^ 

^#raRIT 2?t^ 5PraT ^ ^ ^ 

3R^ ^ mR‘^i< ^ Slf^TUR^ ■^f ^ «ll?l‘l’ % 
3n<<nr '^)'^'1 0*11 «iT. ■#• qlaiqt,"! 

■Jf ^leRi ^ 3n^ tiVtili PlH?*'! ^ ?W5IT ’ft 
lift’ll 

3ifft?tR^ ^ w +ti<^H ^hi «r¥ft eldi ft 
snft qidT ^ fl'iHi ^ aiciii ’^l?cl' 

ft, cpft arf^r*n^ ft^rr 

^ «in'Pi{l "3^ ar«+«i'ill «iliw 

ft Ft ft I ^FaRt HF^yof WRT W ft % 
aiift’^RI^ ^ ^ ^ jftr ^’^ir ^T5lRT“r 
aiRft ftf Fftt «ilrt‘n «fN3 Pl*i^l STRFf 
fttiTi a?Rr ft 1^ 3#rqra^ anft 

T?toR%^-ajft, 3fttftt3I«r3^[o!RFR^ 
Hi#ar WT ftPTT ?nft ^T?Rf ^ 

■'n?R» ftfrr i 31 F ftft ■#, 

Wnft ■^, FTlft-aRR'lft Tft ^ ^w«T» ■'R 
FTRftqt’lftlft, FF ft ^ ftFT aifi|'HM‘t> ^Igft 
ft % aneR> 3ftf WIT I aiiftwp 3tRft 

T5rar ft, Fift ftr artft’qi^ ft 31 ?rt sirf? 

Tpiarai^ TI5"T apftlTT I FRT SPR 3^ 

3IR^^ WIT ^ ftt ft ftr arf^lW^ 
ft BlFT ft ift an^ ispT ftt ftwftt 
FftiiT afR ^?ift Tiftw a#Rn^ ^ ftt 
ftnft ftt Tftft, «*ii«i aftr RT^ ^ ftt ftt*ift 
^1 

3rfft*n<<ch ^ 

FlcRi ftt FII^ ftt ailci*T> Fft R*i[^ 
ft I ^raiar^ ^ 3R^Rlftf ft ^n?RT 3R #5raT 
ftl ^ 3R 33% 33 hRo 6+' %t UtFJdl %t 


fttcft ft I 3?" ftt •Iki'P 3IT ^TRolftft 
ftW[ 1ft3W ftl TiRg|ft% 3tt ^ 
3lft^ 33 ^nqili 3ftt, U^^RluT 3^13 ^ 
3133#! 3 ft?33T ^i#3 3331 33 

lR%3T#lcITftartft3I«l+l 3Rr. 3133^ 3ftt TIT 
333 3^33% 3ft Iftr^Rlft ft arfftWF 
TRI atf*mi331 F3 tftift^Tft 33 1ft#T tar 
3^ 3R3T ft, 3133»’ % qrf+iri 33 

333T ftt 3^ ift3H 333T ftl 3133' 3^ 

313% aiift3l3%l 3ft ftl3T ft 1 3lift3I3%f 

FRT 3^ ft 3F33 3ft »n% 31^ atgjtiql ft ’ft 
3133> i<3iRd ftl3T ft I R?lqd: 335r-3tH33 % 
3131333 3ft ing^l 3Fft ftt 3M£IT-ft 3ft 
3rfftiII33> 3ift ftt ft I 
dllft3133I % 33 ft 3133T % ^ft33 %r 93 
3Jipr 331% 3ft C1133T ft, 3F 319T33 
313 ft I 1ftft3 313 %r 3f ft i% 3T33T %r ^ 
3^3^ 331% %! 3133T 1 ft '^q> 

qieiqci ft '‘^3^^3^93ftl%? ’3^135^% 
3^93ftl%?'' 3I3ftr 3l% ^ 3^ ft ^ 33% 
1^3% 93333lIF3R%ftr, 3F Wf 333%! 
5^R3f%TJ33>’3jrftftl‘33%1%15 9331tF3R3T 
%3«R ft 3^fl% 3l%3 93 3F ^ift 33T %3ri 
3133* 33'^^33 333313i=W % 33T ftr 31331 
%!■ 3%P'P13T ftr T33'fttftr 13F ft^ 31331 
■Sl%3 l^ra: 3333 ft, iwI33»T 3?%3 ft% 
3333 -%% Tl%3' TrtHftj ft ^»3T ft I 

3133> % 3pqT % 313' ftl 3131-1^01 %! 3133? 
% 3l%BlI %1 IftRTl dIRWl ftl 31^ ft I % 313% 
313%! % 1%T? ^■'^f%9T % ■ 319 % % ftr 331% 
T5% ft, 3333 331% T?% t, 'a3T3R 3T# T?% ft 
33T 93 iiqxi^oi 3R% <6<l ft V<,^ 33% 3R% ft 
3f33» % 3W ^193 3^ 3t ft ^ 
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SJRflf 3?tK «ll'i'»T «w>lt. Pl*ll“l 

^'y^c^ 'f|IIW*T % ‘<nliq^'*l ■Jf 'SfTmff 
S<^I?l4f I il<;^Ifl4l % ^ ^1*1 ^ ^ 

%-w-1*Icrr w ^ ml^qiR'P 

?, d^cl 9ni^ 

^nfrw^t^^PJPlcr, sjcrRBRr, ^ 

%, ^ ^ '^r 'dovish ^ +<?! I 
^ 1 !?^+ WT-'^IR, ^IRT aiHlPw 

airaK-l^xTlT ^ WT 

^»Tcf f, ded'H'i ^ I HR.mW 1 I ■Jf 414^, Rlild, 
oMl>l^k ani^ IRiR ^ ^ 
rlcT ^ ^ I MRm\ ■Jf ^ % 31% aiRT, 
■?F>TH It, ^ % 31% 

^ J ^ % RptPT ifr ^ ^ t, 

^ SRH?^ t ^ I 319^ 

^ flJfRlT t %r ^ W WIT W ^ % 
1cn? '^RRrr t? % ■^rrit 11 

11^ % 1rR "^^1% Rm(1o aRF’R^'fRT 

'siiIBy, ^ arawR" RiT isr 

t\ 1^ ^ I ^ ^F*l^ ^ ^ % 
IRRfl? ’3R%W *»» <.'’?!<) ■^R^^ ^ 

^ ^ %i5% ^ t? 3R57flf% ^ 
■a[% %>?% J;# ? 1 ^ 

^*1^3FT%%> 3r% ^ %nW 

^ t % 33^ltH5T ^ ijt 
Tf^ I m diPmief^i % ¥R9i%-3pj% 

iJl'l dM^fl ^ flifl % ^OTH* ^ %?rf®T 
#1T I 'anar fRt ^ I 

3n®r % '^& dw*p( % iiii 

.',^tt|R|^l'4^^'<gHRv||ti ^'^ti 

"^iw "aia^ ^ni5% ^ arfiRi 
., ^ ■*lt-^ art^PRR?% ^ 


^nST 1% ^ 7Ilf% ’^TBcT t ^ 

^?wr "TOT apFTPiT ^ 1^1 %Rf% TIT 
■'ipPl % *<iil^ 1^ (^cl*!! I apniPn 
^ppfr^l Hf |R^tl 
JaiRrw sm 3t*% ^ ^ 3RpqT Tfm 
% ■?ni% 3RgR I*n?R> 

UM «^>WI ^1T '3®T TF'P^ ^ I 3|R|1)|c(4i 

3p% 4||c^it)| ^ 311*1: 31^Sff-31^^ ^^1% 

S?k dH^lcI 11 vJd+i ^1?R> ■RT '3?Fir 

*if^r 3Ri^ ^ ^Rrr ISrht ■r>^ % ^Rir I'l 
<«R|'HI'(+ ^1 cR> ^ ^ 3JR?f dH^ill ^fll 

■ 3 ^ 1 % %m0cI arTR^R ^*1SIT 7]^, in' % ^ 

■%Eni% tl 3RR 

*%iiTi aiRmran ^ w ttrp^ Tnrt 

%RFft ^ %it? mm ^ t, It 

cilM<.4llfl <s<cil'li4> Rl* % I 

aiiar % ^iplft^ ^ ars# ?r? % ^ t 

%*7d¥t % 7W ^15R* ^ aiM '% «lld+ 
m ^ ^niR^ ^ ^ Ml Tpr 
airan 2|‘?W3’T%3W^ aco^SI “I^SK 

"M «1T, vJd'i<l 1 ^13 g^7lc*T^f ^ 

3r% BlFT'^f ?!%%» 3*€% aM an?<T 31^ 
if ^ 3|^ '35R5R 3lfor %»*? ®f '33% ^ 3P& 
w %*r tI t ^ ^ Tif^r %»<? Jf, 

'33% % ^ Hid %ir 7^ ^ I 313' ^ tllnuH % 
■3i^lf3n% 313*% '%f ara% % ar^ ti^ic 
KB"! 7*7% % 31337 3I3I3’ cill% iJ'l'fl 
'^333731 ■% anW % 3I5I%f % 31^ 7(73il% 3ir 
3rR"3^ 3JM % 3% I a||«i 33 ^ ^ 

3133 31331111% 3I75I3'% ^ M % %lf % 
'Hl%3 "^TT p" TRU % 313%13 ’iff TBTfT 1% 
in?i3f 3iT Titt TfTRiiT %irfoT %t 3^ ^f^prar fi 
3133i 33 7i73n7 %ilK 313 3*%9r % ^ 
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3?1T% el^iij ^i«W> 

^ TlfOI ^%n, cpift l^TTT ^ 

^?nfW ^ 3Pnr 1^ 

^IfRi % 9inq*ln, flVbK Pi+iW 3fk 
1^ 'snc ^ ^ diRlR'W 

■5ig@^l>^ I«l«Jici*( 1 ^ic1*b 'SIT ^ qidwt.*'! 
il' R+ri'P^i R«iiw ^ dldW't’fl biRoti. ^(11 
t’|Ti?"5i®w3idfl^fidrt- mRI^i^ tj^ ljlq«i*il 
?EW»T, «iihRRi^ % ^ 1 "^ITW ^ 

''stR ^ ^ ■^[’fajicT I "Jf ^ 

aiRfJR> % ^ R^iicim % flid'p W 

^ ePiR ^FT «n«?, Riwr % mR^^ ^ ^ 
iR? #f ^1 ^ R?ncw 

Tl%<5FT ^ T?T ^ 3ira^ ^ tt I 

RTOiT % Wf, "^m ^ ^TTicr d'll'C <l§d ^ 

ftwfflf 1^?n?wTR9r%^ 

^ R«W*4 ??It Ri<ii«p nf^ dld+ ^ 

^ I ^ RwidM iR'JT % Mfe?i Rum'p 
^ R<ipff % iR^ #IT dl'fliR 

R?rrl'i R^w*i R ^ici+ ^ 'sRw siRptr^'R 
^'>IW Riw SRT ^ arifr sim+111 ^ 

% «raR» ^T?R» Rra?P ^''i?R % 

ft ^ «n'? aflr Rl>h+ ^ 

^ filwr siRei it »rp; i '»iv>(I w 

t Ri Rqid*) % Riw <(ld+l ^ 

'*(‘1611 R> WT R^ # ^idT ^ R^jiw % 

??IT WT «WW1 % •R 

^n?l ’'isR afiT aw^f aj^sr SFifT a?T 
w I- ■*igR R^idtH t ^ Rsi^ iRdt ^ 
^ w WT ^ Jr i 
■JRr Ri'^'i Tj? % R) "sR^ ^ ■suw R’t ^ 
^ Rarr I •iici'T* ^ R?(iw*i iRvr 


^ <*irMli|«p ajimir 11 

^ T3?iT aiHnxr 1^ Tff ^ Tpf 131^ aJtr 
1 ijirr aflBiR t- ^ ^ ^ ^ 
‘nawi**! Jf iRsr I t51«ii aranir Rsnrpr 31 ^- 
^ Rr ?pfr aron^f ^ ^n*Ry ^Rwraiaft ^ 

Hi**i*i % I «!ici't> % R?ipff % '*3^ 
’gpRiT RRFfr TRBrgjif t ^3^ # aflRptPf ^ 
^ igjJr^r R^imu % '^idMi-ui % Tirorar, 
^*FR«rT-^fWT, RreRT a?lT aaRt *ii eRr % ^ 
<ii^<iM, <jfli Rsiicim ^ qidhiui "Jf 6Mi‘rgiR‘t» 
^i«ldi, RreR> j^R ajI^THW'*' % ^ 
a i Rmi qy ^ Rgirw Jf ^hth? ^ TiRRfir ^ 
“(i'ii»i{|, RcHt ^ «((d‘p ^ ‘iRRlil ^ 

■«iH'<;itl a^Tr WT # Rra^f a?R arUmra^ 
?iiT ^ ir^R^nRwf w ftwnr 
RRie nRtq w wwiJftr aiemi 

Rtov a^RRnsrn' 

R?new % R^inff ^ cPn^, ftwR> % 3 iR ^[iFR> 
^ MW tPrr Rsii*ff ^ ’^rra; ■nlJfe' 
tt^d cTT , R^IRjaj R WRTnT, Rt?^? ^ 
♦(•il^^iiRi* Rra®r, «r 

■pieFT "PT RpR l»lJl % I R?n?W ^ 3llclWt^ 
R^^^rrricraT^ 'Tl« jiRhii^uT dWT<riRier 
Rra^ R ir affraiRff t’r ®icfRFT 

Rrerr cMqi*ri Jf Riw ^ Rsjih R^Rd R' 
Rp? 'fiyi»i alR^iR^ 3 iRw’t ^ “1^(1 RcFT 
1 1 ^ 3iRm % 3RFT-^ ^ arraiT ^^^ ^ 
Rww ^ Rwdar Rjj,Rd Rtfr t a^RRra^ 

^ '^oH 3IFSr ^dl ^ I ^ R ^19'^'! '>I^{1 
t- Rrepf* ^ Riwt ^ R?n*ff ^ 31 R ^iifar 
■qiepr 1 ^ ^ 5 ^ WT ■ 3 ^ 1 % 3iRwr'T, 3wwr 
■H? aJlr Jl*?! % ifr 
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11aifiRf 

■+■^<31 ■'EeR ^ ^ HraET Mend I 

3ffT 'yiwrai 1^il5r 11 srt I^iwt anj^ 
■ft, ^cFT ftw'n' Eit Eff, +t{“ 4 ^ ■'JpF 'E^, 
SnEWPcTT Eit ^ EIFfr h SIR ms ^ 
R4t M EE ^ ft ItlERf SRt llRr 

■“TT ^HkIT f EET ERE" E?FT' EE 'ERT ft 
^flEET'ft ■EEEtT % I 

ftlEIEi SRT EEHT "f i^EnPfff ^ ESI^ "^t 
■^ ItEift fff «nm Re)iPJm( % ^ Ml«i“t' ^ 
'EtJE E' 3nE!(ftr l^iET "ElE 1 1IWE> SRTIFT 
3ERft EtETEftEm vJWp) wuiei 'Srf^SRt 
EBE ER^ EE 3RET EI^l E?”r E>^ f" 
dCl^i 'tt EEEtE l^iET 'EIE 1, TjfEEf 
EETPsff ■f EiE ft, Xp ElfiPlEi 3[filE> 

ft 1 dEE5\ ■«ii|lE6lftEi T3E JRgRtXtt "ElE I 
■ERJig^EEf EftXEE % ElE ETIEE^ XREEE 
PtEt“IE> ft 1 I^1»HI itlll^ilEl fiRI <l^d 

■ft 1 ft E^ff E^ E^ EE ER EET ft, 
R*hm "ET EE EE E ft, ffEEEi EE 

M'H'l E ■ft 1 ReI*ST ft EE ffe-'SEC, E''3'-EEt 
EE EE E ft 1 XEETgt, XETEEWT, 3IRE-REE1E 
fff ■a^EE if 1 REtlff EE IfUFlE ElE ^I^Et, 
ElIfEt E Iprf^tf EEt ftftPtEE'^ElfE’ EIE^ 
■% 'EEE EE oiigRT* 'E^ 5Rt 9RE-1EE EIEft 
EE EEflE 3lii|EEil|Er ft I ft ^ 5Rt flE f 
IfSIER ailf ET# f EttET XEIRbC 

’fEE E 1ER«E E^ flET t, "3# EEEE 
f^IERt SRt Et5E ^ ■flE ff ^SIER ElcE?E ^^Et 
■SRE HflWE* mE 'EE EfeW> ^ i^E ^tRE 
■flET % I 

' RwKlM.Eit EEEIET ft EEE ^ 

dWt'^nEH^fliMiTl xiU'Tl oiRitMqi •‘ifl elf) Ru'fl 


ift Ef 3Jft ElEET snEEEEi fift t| 

ftraEt ER "SIIcIRe ftElff ■^t ■ft «nf'El^ ffEE 
fSt"^ El? fET^ % ElE iflEIE Et^EEt 
f^TOE M'll^9liPl'PUl ■’3^ R«ii<JT % 'EE EKd'E* 
^ EElffE ERft E^ ft ■ftlEE EE 'ERe 
E ElE cIEE EPfe E EEicT ft WH? 1 ^ 
^ EEiclElft ■% 3ft Rrai EEt 'EgETf ft 
■Eft ■'ttSt EE'35E EE PIeW tflEiEi ft ER 

■E^ f EElf R> 1«R% Ftft ff ttlEE 'TCff, 

I^IET XEEFIT f'lici'1 f, f If ItafU ^ yfilHRT 

% ETE EEfat 'ElclE Ef ETEEf ft EETEI E? 
Eft IFEE flET EE Eff f 3nft eIeET EElf 
3IEfe"3^ «i(Im flE 3Rft Eml IflEE, HlEtET 
ftl Rsji«Jt % "aff "^HE ftl ■35EEE EEff I 

R i ^ I RE afiT <flfi ( ^ TE E> % IT R'tl 

EMEt ft f xRwr ft ElE ft EIEIEIE 
Eit "ai^REt ERTEt ^ EEft EElRd ERft 11 
3Ef SlifEIEEt Elf 1«FfET^ ft EgrEgjf fift t 
IftE? 3r^ ElEIETE El^"f ft ERlEt EE 
afEtERlEl dlhal^El "iiciT ■^ f ^Rwt 
ERif ft ElE SlifElEEt 3mft EtE 

PlEldl 11 'E? ftE> Eft % 1 ■?! ft ftWEt’’ 
■ft ftr ?1 ElEEt ■$■ arffETEEt ft EREl IFEf, 
ISEt EltfE W ^ W 3lifElE+ ft ^fllE, 
El Eit “lITPld % ftl ■^^ E?t ■RlEE'lft ^1 
arffETEEt Ei?t t^EffE fsf ft tflElft ft ETE 
ftl Eift-Eifr REllffI % ■ElE ft fift left 
REtft tl ElelEt % IPERT ^t affElEEt ftl 
tflElEf ft ftE f »ll1‘t'lCl EE ausn-^RElE ElcTEt 
ft EEt ft 3TEaE fttS flET %■ I uIclEf ^ER 
3i1fEW«b flfeET, EEt ailfEIEEt ywteFt T?E 
aiifElEEt IfiRi (flE Rff ee) anflf^RT 
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^1 w f^UH+'-ft^l'flT f^SIRT 

^ FPT ^ ^ Miwfl'p I^m*!, 

^ srfcT^^wWt^ cfWJR’IlRS^tJt' I 

fiRRi ^ ■«rc 4k arf^rni^ t 

ai^^n^xl'l ‘iKli‘^<.>'f ^T Ri<j<‘r HRfta 
4k i^?ncw ^ "4^1^ 

I ttreRf ^ % 'SR, ■JR' ^ ^iaiq<.''i 

^ arf^nn^ % srt^FT «nm 

3RiR ^ ^ I^UlcPr %| Tl?' 

Riw'h TnsRT ■Jf 'ff tii4+ llr® 

^ ti 

UI^RT, WJT afkWRRPT 

flipl'H % Ipm RlWI~tlw>K tl 1*1*11 % I 4 

3ift'*iR‘P % 4k 1«t?n?pr 4 ItwR* ■% ■^fg^PT % 

^ W!riqipr^^n4^ ti wit 

^ 4i4 ^ ^ 4r ^ 11 ^T^=Rr 

^ ^ 31^51 yiW t"! 4T 
tRlT%^'34t% 3R^'4t"^n*r^l5fT%1 ■R'tT 
f^-f?Rir I w <irai*i<w 

■^HT oii‘»»4'»> 4k ♦iTi<'>i+ 'tr1^^4?raF-45Rn' 

fllW-^ft^iR «l*l*ll Mltldl tI' I ^T?R* 4t 

^psm ISk, ftwT R <wicKui ISk, ftkkT 
fik, Itm 1Sk ci4t ^3?k5t ^pfifT WRT ^itl4t i 
^ Rfr wfT wni ^ ^ % 4#-fa?r 
^ ^ 1^?nfk 4 wfit '?n4t 

4k f?raT-4^ kT Tfk w 1 ^t4 

"S'**! ^ 44 ®M‘i*in.^ I R^imRi ^ I 
%T R 1?k t^rr 4T f^’snew ISk, '^^it i^?ji?k 
fik % 4t R 1Sk IR ^ ^ ari^nfURT fik 
^ Rsiici*! Rfi^'h 1$k I ^Tck> 4t Rwui 
4kiR ■^ntplT '^15^ RcT RPf '^iff 
tl *hli'i4 ^ M t Rlf^ WP 


R aifiktir 4i4 ^ 11 ^ ' «hiS*ii j g? t 
Rif^ ftkik ^< 7 ^ 4t 4k ^ck 1tRk> 
H^^acii R 14k ItrepT ^TiskT 4KI 
“1^ I^^HeW ^'nn 4k ftkk> 4lR R ^ 

^ t ?k 4r ftR ^ WHIifW k TF R kk 
Wl4 tiltlll R 3kJ5TT5kRn'% I iR^kR^i^ 

4 R^4T, k^Tiek 4k 35 4t 4t 3“r-4tk 
4k *lIB^I 3 ^^T 4» 'Jf %, 'dtlTI RT 

R*kr RT TRT klUi? 1 3 ^^ »t4t mI^^cIi, 
3jk ciw ^ kFBk RT girfar 1 ^ 
4f R flelcT ^ Tpft kll^l ftklk 

4k snRRicirjJcf R R> 4lk RR RIT 

«n^ kifl 31 iRiR 4k Ri®r R ^ 

4T UptlT k ^ ^TRR WTk WIT #T HHT 
kkT 1 RW 4t % R R kr:, R 

tiRW R R m, ^klR Tt RET 

^ R RT^, R ^irft ^3TRl4t R 
^ ler t ftr R ^niHT, f^klTck R 
WJRk, R^I«5T R Rf^kk# 4k ftkk> R 

R^riciI R TfkRn^t RR RwT k kIRk 

RkT »Ik I 

flkkr, Trftkkr afk llreik l^flr 

i^BRT 4t R^iici*! ^ 3^^ ^ 3*^ 

'<iR*i 1*141 r 4T % tl4t kiUk I ftrek< 
srcT 3k^ ^ 4tR k HkPT ^ ^kkt kk 4t 
kk ^ kF kk kkT ^? ^ kk 

^RT, RkR 1 l^rek* 4T 4 t 3iftrePT Rk kictr 
t, kkfif kkfR 4k k?R^ 3iftrak 

4F“ ”I3i*ii+ % R k^t *161*101 ^ I 
ftkk> 3pi%.R 4k 3n^ r 4 4t 4kk 
kkkT^t kkkT 4k^3^i#> 313151 ? k^kkk 
41" 1^®5r R kfikPT 4r r* aiPki4'iii9irsfPi 11 
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ftreRT ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^FlUFft «lp‘ %l Rl«il"l ■’ra^ 

^■? l ^j i i l ^cii w w arem aw ^iftm ^ 
^ ^ aronFTTR Ml^naui iii^lPl+' «i'i‘ieiR‘D 
i§r, T[s ajRTO^ % 1 ^ %5ir ■roRr 

■airagrtt^f ^ filer ftrar ^ ^ 

^ Hitar f5r ^ ^ w #c 

■g^#fr wr 2^1^ 3iflm #jrI 
■#1 13 i«h“i ^ Mi«4*<(ti*i 'W ^ Pink'll tBeTT %, 
^^9IT % l!^ % eMr Hm ^ 

1 ^ ^Plql^ T?fr 1^1*34' ^ tfU 
cTmtl ^ ^ ePT T?FIT 

l^ra i§tR 1 ^ tr T[g4i^ 

“PFERiHi^ I 

^ TI5 1 ^?ipjf t^RT ^ i(r ^ 
eWtfr 3tR| ^ ^ ehnr 

®nw eii^ eilR> 'S^<t»i 'tfl^el fl*ii4in Plci I 
^SiiqT ^ 'SlftPR' 315^ ^ 
ai^RjH t, 1»ra^r m ^ ^ 

■4>Ii4l^*fl f-, ^3*R!r ^RRFT PmelT I 

■Rrerr ■'rafrT ^ 

^ -Rfe^ ftrar ^raJet iRT 
ee'ii, TSRT-ftwir ■'relRr Pi+iFui^il ^ 
■fxfoM 11 ilHidlM tl^gRl ^f ^ '^IHflH 

23k wmn (nw^) ?ft ^tr ^wiPl?r 

flelT <rT I 35 ^ ^lem, «hfr4WlO iim. 
<^e’*lleleii ^ ftw # sranii^ ^ ^eRRlT ^ 
’4Mhl ^ <i8<.i TSelT R1 1^^, R«l4» 
Hr^'KlPef ^ ■^IW ’rWFT ^ ^ «ITI 
^ ?IM Hlw ^ l?k WeT, ^3P®®, 


qioiqe."! »l^0 fleTTRI'ETlI^^ 

TTTBcnT ilW afk irpRrar ^ mviim r fr 

tiltr #T-^ ^ rf^Well T5^r «ft I STR 
eTT? % 1^ ?lfr 11 
% slljqir4 <it«^lel ^ 45t'3^IW^^ 

sRsfr 3i^5n^'^r 

^ RiUm 

fisiieMMH % 'H'?I«|5111^41 ?3k 

RRFTrtfr ftm angvRT 11 - 3 ^ 31 * 11 ^ 
%i1^ lit ^ET ifr 3fi|iM"l 4*(?l lit 1 
ff W^ttl 1^ 'll %6nT ^ tHWeir 
33k ftm Tikm tt 53k w ^ 
H|4|P|+, "MBS l fai TR »lRTIr»Rr ^ t 
Pr»k ^ I Hwnr ^ ^iRelT, WRIT 33k Ewaf 
^^kfr iWRT if wnfer ^1 ^5dt ftrar^ 
53k IiiiiH+ wRimum^B ^ ^ m, 
wr, 5ri5- ftwr 

■'reRr I^Ekr if *i«>P*ra wfr, ^ ^ %rh . 
1^ mT ■qil^nl ^UTeT Riff arfipTR ’^1 
m Hm Klll^ifl 33k m 'H'll^^llR+l, TO 
l^iw^ M*Ki ^ Fi*iT*'i 23k ^ifl if 
ET«l4> TOTT if ^kro 4ir TOiTOT Rkfk 
aii'-qlm ^ TOM TOJI ^ 

URlftRl^, TOI^-TORI^, TOT TO ^ 
23k I^TO ■^l?T TO? 1 TO TO TOwT 
TOTO Fi«i^i TORT fifr ir|t) isr aiitiiku 
4i^«f>M To '^5? ^RT TqilBi? 1 TORT 
TI^ TO ll^kT TOT TOTT % TO ^ TORT TO 
I^Ekr ^r TI^ TO I^eH 11 TO TOT TOPft 53k' 
firofr TOT ^r tfi(*iei R 1 "sir TO'fl" ^ 
if TOR 4R TOTOT TOT ^ RRl 
3RT: TRJ ^ TOfclR TORT % toWH 

RRkr ^ awii i 4»d i ftroft 


ftwT 'raRr ftRRf iif^iwiT ^5^ 
’snilt? R> WSf ^ ^ ^ ^rawr 

amj ^ ww ■'R 'tr l?i«ii PidA 

sf tf, ^ ^ ‘t'di'i'K ^ ^l«‘ni snr 
JH+bT^P Riil“nH ^ cRf I ^fFP 
SRcT ^“1?? ^ cITP ^IP1+ % "Tpr *iI?o^ 
^ ^ ^ TO ^*IT^ fiw'i ^ tIT5 W 
»tmi aRT: ftRR> ^ 3rfJp ’jPRir l^l-fr ttlfr I 
fiWR* ^ 3I59tIT, ^-HURl'tull ilcPT 

^nPtf cR» ■^tffRT ^ 7% aJk Rell4? bijjiaal 
TflliirTO ^ rfiPla ^ 7^ I 'TOW '7^ '•TC 
■^SITT 3|^ S?k eW-i. Birr TIT'S 7P^ ^Icfl' 
m ^ ^1 5I7r ^ 
aruPFr ^ % rOwi % ^ ^ *?rc-*w 

^ tN^ ipw 7^1 7TO?T«ft % 

W««"T # 7>r "TTeFT t ^ ^3^ 

^333^ »#SR ^ 

M ^ t^M TOi?r ^ Tit % 1 ^ 

Hg t 11 ^ ^ ITTT 

l^<nfJWl[ ^ 1^ ^ ^ l^rauf ^ 
T?# ^ % i^ 

^1 ^ t ^^IT 1% ^iglT ^f R(4(+ ^ 
ftiw»[^t, TOTStt^TPft^fhtlTfl'Tll^ 
7^7% l^a-Tl 3itt 1 R^lidM ^ <ilais^^i, Rifl'n 
aftr ^t?[T«ff t ^157 TIT 7^ W=^ 

tr^iTgRT*! t^^^3iBiJRra?k1^f^7i«r 
1 'fine, IW, apSFT, - 7 ^, 31#^, ^jgjfPI 
TWT uRTSrt ^ '3?T7 % 7>T ?t7 

TPi% Tftnnt TT t arsm fi ttePR 
ft>7T7IRil^ 3n7»'?+ ^irt sfltf 3 |TiWT '>37^4! 
% 'JlRci, '^f ■'1^1^ 7icl '7^-«l$ 

^ % TIW-TIW ^ T^ 

^*17% ^77 ^ "SmT ^ ^ 


^|Nt ^ mm ■Sf ^ t, 

T^ 7!T t wifflui 1 ^ 'm,\ T yi7«t»>tVH 
^ i'lci ‘^RTiff "77 ^ ■7>71 ftTn T t, 
1^% ^ %iiT "IP?, '«fii4^5l!i % TigJ^ l^ittwr 
% TO t f^wr TOi^ TF itRiT f^rtir ^ Wfer 

ftwi toRi ftrar ^ PtnfTR % ^ 
37 ^ R*lt % Ji^w, ^ TOPT, toI^, 
■*IF%Tr& Htsfcl, Riet 'ni^ 3piT iixiind 
TOfiPft ^ vlMMlPlai, ■anTOftror, 

*rJ\^*iiPl+dl, 717551 TlpfedT T^ TOWTOT 77 

t TPtTelT t I^RPT 777 tot TO I 

1«lTOF M«4Rl4f Tipf i^lllTt % % 

311717 77 ;3775t % TO 7l5Rr 

1^ 717551 TIW I^ITfTTTfr T?7 TI7f#I 
W*('W4i|ti TfRIT H^w Tpl 7517 1717 77 nTM 
17571 TO 1 7t tt ^ TI®^t77Wt ^tW 751 
STPT Tiai RT? I ITI^FT TSlclt Tif 
TR^lPlctl^ 7^ IT^tSRHaff ^ 37177 77 77? ^7 
TPHTOiT 77171 77? Tff TO" ftlTO t 1^ 
77TO T7TO 1%5S 11 

Riqii 7«al^ : r^-dd, Rl*T7 dil<, I^niP^lci 

fRlt^'Jf 377 cilWsi % I ^17577'77 TTTTO 
tT7 % TFl mRIRI^I^I t S1711 wFl iilclR(J|'<i( t 
SlTltltRIl, I^IWI 7^l?i afl7 RpHoi 7^1 <ai7Wl 
77Tr715I7t7lt I lliqi, l^m, I^ITOT, I^WRW 
J?l7 %517ff 751 717551511 t7 TlPta 77 ^ 
7I81H ^ 1^1 H»slcl I of'! nRlRI&iif 75lTl«rjl77 
| 5Sn^7 rtl t % % %W1% Tl<<ll>t|51 ajcH7 T 
77f715FT7lt75tl gHl\,' ^ ^TOVI'TSITOM^ 
|i? ^l77 7^ t TO I ftlTir, 

•Ik. i^ pk. . n« K ‘ 
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#r TT 111^RFT ^ ^ ^ ^ 

itrar ^ I^JcFTT apT tRi 

ixFcFT ajk fii*llP‘<l?l HH" ■?'T 

^ ^ % 31^ '?R'T iff ? I ^ ^ 
«li>KU| W % ft* Pl'^^ ^ 1 ^l''f‘T ^TclT 
^ 3|OT %, aii^iii-Pl^'Ji qidl ^ <i|cl'l % 
^ Itb‘iiPqlcl ^i^TOf^aicITrl I fii^ip«ll?i 
^ t Rs4Ici*I ^TIT I^MipqRl ^ tiwii 'il'T 
^ mdl %I^RR* I fll'il *il#l d(^*(l“Pi?*il 
t ft'xi'i ^ 1^4tr Rsiicih % 
TifctPiflr %eRr ?Tf ^ yg^iHidi straws 
%i I^'ui a?k Fi4'*H 'Eff cnft ifPl" ^ '^E' 
IsfmiPqRl ^ '^f 

F'l'n'i 'fl?r uimiii ^ ^ra'f^^ir #pit 
^ rn?nri tew ^ tte ^ ^ 

3i3»w t wPIffl ^ tewr^f M 

■3^ R''!*! ^ Ri^iil^Rl w «i4'd 

l^ns ^ I ■?'T ^ oiRsi*! 11 

#%Eff ^ anWT f3|Tl ^ 
^ *l'['ifl{l Rl*i 1 «D tlWIUl'jjf'l* 

’^, 4f'i<l(l ■'raf^t ^ R^'uv ^«p(>lHqi 
^3^ Tff ♦ll'i^o ^ ii^lM'll W 

tew terr ^swerarj^ awf ^ 
wp^^ff ^ratcf ■>JT^: afM-teter TC 
aimrftjr %\ ifseT #%Eff % -w ter ^ 

R+iIxi •iici'pI EW ni<JlR'n “Hi'iBiR'ti 
«i 3 ,«'T^i'i ■H'?i55iiR+ Itraw ww 

% ailER 1^1 URtr '^f % 

,jB^fl^ter 3iter I 3 wr-^ ^ 
ffWifc) iter SRI RtiiRtf ww 


EP# ReW ^ ^ ts<,i«iis ^1 
Riifii R'him RRnw 'siRRr) Rtair 

R^i*Ti R ■'raR "w ■’raR % inw 
Rw^f % ftraw ^ TWFT p?f ^ WRSr 

■ 5 KFT I ^IRcf 'PfFPT^f, if 

♦11'idCl ■'radcf ^ airaR ■'Tc wcR si?r 
hR^i sjpfit' wI'dRh ^i tt 'sier nRiCl if 
#T ^ qicTTii "^r iR^r Rdar 

d?ll *i'll551lR+ ^Rw R^ltl ^ yiEI'll, HTiwi 

% EPT «lci'^<; ^ if d'l'HI 

TW «Vt»l<. R^Rl RwT wfRIT I 
MT-^wd ter t ^ Hdf^diR+^i ^ 

*i*ll'i«H ^ 'H^tfT T5^ %, SlcT Rl^"! *% 
Rr arfcf a?P EW Rra: ti 
ste Iter Rs fter WT wnff % ter 

IfcWT IRiT if ^ 

PT Rai t % si^RT te-te teff 11 m 

R?^n +ie<j^« dff T\.di ^ictd I ETWff Rwr» 
SP “MqeK'SST^ftef'Hg^ 1 dRT qwiq<.“i SlcR» 
,% ddWSl W^%Etf te^ ^ ^ ^d^id 
tesR t, ■gdqd iteite af^ETw ^ 
Itew aJhc JK ite? ^ ^RWT ti WR 
'EP# apf TfM % ^ iff ^flURW if 

q5f w Eq# t, PT SRT ^ •ww^iRq' 
ai^i^Pif^t IWW dlHlH afk aiP^ 
PPT5p^P?rtr a?k oMIdglf^et, THcHT P 
iffR’Rwpqppit? ^ oMWiiRq! Hmn ■^J’fer: 
^ ww-wnfr sffT oqqw ^rraRW pir ^ 

R PT p? P»PT p5t lir® ffSf 11 
atRT ♦ii'ifld p®lcr % iiKiRRi Ritti 
pror if pff %, p ■ff vj'i'p) «pis 11 
#%pff Rraw % ^ Rrapj pRiwp ^pp ^ 
if, i'^pffpPlcri 3M ^ tf 
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^ t a?tT HrePT ’ft 

3p^jtf_5HPT ft ■'TT ♦i’il^9iiPl‘T« 

Tjaift ^ i^-1^ ^ T?T ft 1 

iif'1$i^ m^Ri ^ 1^ ft I ft3*T ftftm 

srtr ♦iT'-S^jO ■'refft ^ner 
1tm % *Fii^ «fti 

■'fficft ^ ?^TR5r ft W M«4lcl ft ^-illicici 
T^ itM 1ft?nfw Pid'Ji^i Ifts’n' jftr i^ift 
■gmi^ ftf ^ 3lft^ ^IcT +iP«iCl ^ ^iM'ii ^ 
'^f^RR' y+W HHW I ^^^1 4^1H ftft 
ftt 3g»l^ : ftft 'SraftT' ft 1^*117 ft I 

41 I^tIH firor M«aRi 
» 

^1 aito' ftSTT tr 1^ ^ gftt, 

ft SRT ^-^nfftr w ft! 11?7 
9Rr ft M Ri'^H, ^ Ri*(lPql?l ftl" 
Enrr ^ TRiF Tft 3rR ftt IftsTT ft 
3HIW ijlft ft TRlI^ ftlOT lift I ’JTOT ftl ’T’ft 

ft ^^ft ftl arf^m iftriK ^ m iwT ft 
“^1^ 1^^' Ri*si«i ■'ralft 1 
^H^Jsul ftl ye'HHll Riisii 4*1?! ft R 9 IH I 
^ llrfft ft w-wft T?3f ^4,T0iT SRT 
^I'll^^ilFl'h 3IMT ’R «liw TR ftf 

ji“iir*i't> ftl^ ft «fraT ft ^ <npi+ 
airaft, RR m^RT, xpinraT, wr ftw ?ftT 
srfft ft SRT «Ill'll 

^ ft I uii'dR-P, ttfiRrt tTiEf ftfer RFRtr 
tlqeicii 5[R spniRr '5PTRT «iraT ft I 

ftlTR ■'raJft ft T1R hr IRi ft 
’IS^-Wr ftl^ ^ ft, IT ■R5 ft UR uuftt 


ftuR ftt ’yiRUR ft I nftt 

wqk*g"d j^uRTOi ft^ftftft sIM'flftt !fll(lR«h 
URtft^ TR ftte ^ URftftf^ 
H'il5?i(Pl‘t> '27 «'ii«nl 1 ISR'T‘HRST 
IftftuTTRRTft 1 ai^J^ (<.F»l«R-<) ft 
lirfftft ft TR 3I^j[^ ftt TRURT WU XR TF«ra: 
ftmuft ft n ■ftlR ftuR Iftw 'raft' ^ 

3IR1M ft '3'ftR ftRT URT ft I 'ftteR ft?lh 

raift ft ^ 3RJWR 

ai^J^ft ^^ftl 

xj^ "TOx XR ^iRw 'TO' ftrar raift 

■^uf uft uwft ft iftt ft I Rari "raft 
3i^R ai^nmr anuift uRSRrsirrxi^l^RR 
ftTl ft Rftuftl ^URRTXnftrftaRRft ft 
w u xiiT ft ft I ft l iu ftf i if raJc T m a iftq u i fa 
UR XR liiTTO T?m-Tllwl W ft PR g«ll<l 
i^TUftftftllTft, X7ft'3UlftTlc^«i dRiPMft 
ft®ftlftft I Rclirtft ft ftll}l‘i»Iftrx^ft^-R^H 
■raift ^ iifti5f''i ftxji '^iRr ft I ft uftiftid ftwR* 
anft-spft ftuiuft ft ftmiftft ftl ftwR ^ ft 
XR ftftR 3Rm '^Rlft ftl ftPpT '511^ ft 
ftrai ft'HI'll SRT ft HlftftR 'W ■Jf ftilieift 
ftt Xjft^ ftUR raJcf ftt fii'MiP'lft ft atftu 

■ 5 RR 7R ft I TRftftft, ftitsr 

aift+iRft, ftrar yiilwl, ftgcRft SRT ^1^ 
ftiTRXTBift'^l^uR ftr HiftPi+ unr 
x^ ftiftR cRI atWRlR ft '¥'7 ft ftR7 
ftl UR^U^ ftftWRRRft 3RRft 
ftiau UXR lift i7imiR*lci ftft ft ft I 
^ anw ftr ftMU ftR7 U7 URI7 ft 1ft xipx 
Iftr SRUT I^Hru ufrx ftuR MieiRi 
ftf "SHR ftft #C 1ft517 UW ^ wmiPi'd 
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1^3^'mS'T fireiT ■Rrafir 

INidRT ^ Rwi 

Tqr aninRsr wr I^l^iiew FPfeel®3 Twf 

^ 3R^ ftcT ^ ^ 

•ITl W 3*3 ^335 R'*iiC( ^ 

airaR VT ^pIWT W *31 ^ t^3RW 

3R|■^^f ePti 

331^ md 3*3 fil33 33FT +<?l 31^ 
3IB3?13ff ®<3WT ^ 3^ I 33 *rBi?t 4 % 6 
3^ 3?t 3¥ % *r5^ ^ IcI^ 11 33^f'3^ 33 
3 FiRR> ^333 #1^^ EIBW % 3*3 ■^31313^ 
■^f 3T3r 11 3^ 33 *333333? 3*3 
aiMlIc^ 1^333 ^ 31313 

33 3 3R'g43^t1^3R3%l 3R3 
’flt 1^31513 ^ *3? ^3333ft3I3 3333333? 

W3pTtl 3(H ’frlRr3M%a|5l3?1^?im 
33T 33 wTH^f etft53 ^ 3I33I, 33^3 ?3h: 
■PTfoMplodi jo6*jj+i ^ 3^ Wn^l' %l "^rf 

*J^f % 31*33 1^133 M<J?I ywi ^ 

313!^ t? 

313313 : ipffn’ 

3igi?t 31fr I^I41''| % ^l3'^f tlWIUI 3 
lin*l3»tll % 333 3^ ^HR“IIHt ^ ^ 3^ 3*3^ 
1^t3i gf 1 333331 ETf^ ^t3> 313 '^f 331^ 
33^ Pi SI 3^33cr 3<i % Plfl^ 33T *31 33 

'333>t'Sn3. 3BI^3^'4>l'3?45t3tl3iP''3F%3tl' 
313'3^33 3^ 31^f *5tl ^'33313r3p3T 
3le1^^ftrer>T313^333^3^331 

■?[ 3?^ ^ I R|4i<t^ ^ 3t' ♦i’il<?l«i % 

313^ ^ ^ 33f3^ 3?3^ 

,J^1 313133^ *ft % 

313 geW'3’%t33!3T ^3313 ■^f ■g>3"i^ 33TI 


aiPngjl tr 3311 3^ ?lft3 #|3>3 ^ 3n^ llTf 
t 3sicr 3ninft3 3i?r 3 R 3 T mp^ 
i^ I ift S»3 (31SR3133) % 3n33Rl35t'fl35^ 
*fter 35t ^ 3*3 33 33%3fr 31ef Til^ 3lft 
311 ni<*-3 '*f 3l3lf 3^ % 3®^ ^ 

•»i>»ni 3R31P13 '313 34t I ^ ^33 % 

3 *ft Pl^ % 3^ % 31^3=3 33 31CT 3f^ if 
3^ 35t '3331 3^ ePft 1 33p: 313 
Hp<?t3?l' tl'flClUl ^<.“11 H3’ <lH4j< 

^ ^153313 53 ? 3»T 35 PI 3 '313iT Wf-3?13 
'3T Hl-iwO 313 3p33 35t 1 3333 45- 

50 3^ t Wraig^ 331^13 TT 3*fr 313 
Hp4^ 'Jf aiR 3? 1^*litl' % R» 3pt31 '3^ yP+d 
'llVM'PicEtl 

«'141 Wr<% 313 3p3T35t 33331% 333 
1%1#'^3*F3?1 3r=®1333rPl311 
31331 1ll#!t 33 ^3%3 31^ ^Tl % 
%lg^33313>311 '331 '3311 3l3%f' %t ^34i< 

33 *31 3%'TOH13Pf ^ 33T3I31?l3lft 

331? ^ 'Jft ■^l’ 3551- “315T '3% 31^ I" P 

'313T 331 33311 333 3#f '31311 313 ^ 

'l?l3lft ^ % 33131'1% 3113'53'313 3P33 % 3% 
t, '33333? t, 3^ 3?31 Rl33l 3?1 % 3?131 
3n33?l 3ffl ^ 313% 33% 3%3?R 35t I 313 
'33 3C3T %1'3i3 3313* ^fel 31? 1 53 3^ 

313 '3P35 '35 Ri3131 %1 % 3*^ 

3|Pt3!l% 3H1, 3(3 WI %5 33133111331 % % 

51% 1 53% hRxIW % 3^ 3353 

%5 tuJ't* Pis g?51 *1^ % 31g33 1%311% 
35f%3ll^ Rl41«t> 31331 %t ■33:R3pr %f 
3% % '313 3333 % 315511 % %5 3% 

^%3313FT%^tl a%3i5l33iRra%ft^ 
% 5131 31553 551 3?t5 ar% %r 3%f^ ^ 


^)f5ITT?Tl dH I^tj|«il0 

^ ^ ^TfR«, ^ ^xRT I 

^itRT *IK~^K «ll^^ R+ct '•lldi I 
^ji«frT5?n'i ii®r if«SI'I ^ 

ijiiif s|u|ldl ^RT T5T *IT 1 RfllCl ^ 

^^pftcr^if ^^1 arniRr 

w T5T *iTi did'i' ^niRr if siff^ iR 

WRI ^15^ ^ STPF1 w ^ anixiRr 

if ^ 1^ w ^ ^pflcT ^ arssr 3rsn?r 
RIOT «rR ?rRTi «iBf ■3^r ^ipi+ R ^WRr if 
aTFfr rRrt ^ ji‘i*iR ^ ^ <»iisi'*i4^R‘a 

vJd«ni 'd-»^«(cifli fiXT R 
Rlftl X^RT xlcFlT, ^ l^xrfcf if 

R^lff ^ ^ RIRT x?^ 

if W 1^1 X5fr iRRRi % x^ IjR 
^ X^ XT5^ ^ R $Rr if ■3RR if M 
Zpf T9I XRI R«?l() ^■?R'RR 

■3^1^ RW 3?fT 1^ dld^ ^ 'CR 

HW RiT Cli^l 'tOI XR, 'd«^ ^l"ll iR 3nR 
FPif if "XR^ it *Rxt #1 ^iff RqiO dff ^ 
^TTT ajIRM qldd* R R>F?f if «rRt ^ 
RFRicR ^4«»»< 

xic Xin^ 1 ^ '3XSIg<.“| v,«t» ^ ^<W^jfeldl 

sJk W-xRiRiFT % PfcT Xl?tf 3TifT % ?igR 
^ FFC \^sriR>d f I ifiit ft. aR^r, 

^IXIR'T'-ft cRR MC-iii^ 1^ XR«T 
lifflt xj^ R*pld ^ <lldl ^3" <i<n I 

^I?R> R RxrfW ^ XP'"TO 

iR "Rgr, fJTrtt fti?R xraiit xrf ajnnfer 
RIRF ilRT R ^HWiT it 1 ^TRT'i’t 
WHu ^ wr Rff x^ RRiocd'^ 
11 TlRx=Xf if w XR^ ^ flit pIRTT 


?iint;xixi I RiffSt «nft ft, 

flit i it^ ?®[Rt arililJif ^ 1 fl^ ^ rr 5#R 
^1 ^ flit 3^ ft dNiHn it 

■Rx?!- “1*1% xpr-T]^) ciRifl RR tieKi WIT ft 1" 
^Hldli RRiRT- •jl^‘^1, TT ftft ^ 3BR1 
ciMi iSt 'ft '>1$ RixiflT T? “RX^tt I 

5RT % RicR xRI' ^) ?IxfTt, 35RtftTRR 
^ xR^ fMti" 'if 'xiT aRiR, arR ^ 
ilRfxc isT, ddiRi Rx «i0ix.i '»iff 'ft «t»*i«itx. ^ 
^ fi afH apRt «j||f xR^ ^xnfti 'it^r 
3?ro ^itf I ^IcRX iffr W 3XR 

•ifl MKI ^ Ml6 RXT <ii|m, ^ vj*^ M^i 
RrT I 3*^1^ 'R55T ?XT ^ RT^? Rst? 'ft 'if 
>jd'R aiRR xmr, apR liiR R?t ^jft ■rt 
R w 13if ^ Rjxr Rx iR it ^i?Rx rRR^ 

anx# w anxR 1 ^ am xiitRiif if iFFnf 

RXR atR ^icfr fl«f 3T5T, im, XR?T anR ft i 

it R^ rxtR aiPiR % ^ rxtR T|it I x#t 

fx anRrft Rxt am apni ^'mxr ■xsmrc 
^'l«Pl vjF«ia +41 vr f f'F XR 'FT XR ^>?T xiff 
+\dl, «iHKHI R«l«l ’RPTTI TRXT xjlf ft 
xn?pR i" apRt i^xRT XR^ it apRt xi^ R 
xsl'f 'Rt 'jj? '^fXT c?t I '^xpT *fl«i' 'ft 
'S'fR 'XJT 'R flR xp> ■Rft-ft ^^XFT ft ^ 
ft I tqWei^tn R anajRXR'S^ ^3’RcIXT 
Rrt W?T ^ atR^ an: ^ ^ if RR 

FiR dsRxfl apR I if ^icRtlT if R^ 
if aimjR^ JlRlWi if mxT ft?R, 3|«fgjf ft ft 
anft fR "^iRt ¥(itar if Rm ft 'smr ^x^i 
Riw ^ fR R xi?^ aim ^ it ft aFPrr 

Rft ReRm ig9 ^ RilT'l ^ ^xfeniR' 3lfR 
^iFFtit yMicWK Tfix^riviifxRi atR 
ei5 3#iqftt t, rRsiR^f RijW'ft^^ 
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■q?R*R ^tl ^ 

^ #T-^, sn^J^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ f? I ^ «md*^ 

flwifli^il ^ vj'iie<'*i % 13n®r ^ 

sftr siw f^I^FT ^1^ % ^ 

■l??f tl W f3lT HlRdlR.^ % wwd*^ 
^ ^ an^ d^ie^ui I 

TRHT^nr'^t^ 1^?n(^^r % 

ftwTr^^'3^, '^idT, ^if^l'^'s^tPR* ftrew 
31M ^RT, mIcIR'I 5FRFT Citi ^ 
«*iod ^’TRR, % ftl'-’irtt' *IT^ 

ftrar "ralct <JiitjiRd %5ir ^ iP' an^ <j4IFi 

TR^ 1^1 Ottawa I PlqK“i ^ 3[R9f 'SR^ 
^1 ^ ^RT WT ^ WHT vT ^ TRT 
arR^f ^Rl5Rr tl W ^ Rin ^ 

TO ^ tp? ^ T3I?f iR5|^ % 

^ ^ ^ % WT ^ ^ ^ 

^^PWTl TO^k ^ «le'iom SRT ^ ■'TC 

^\w<. ^ 1^®ii?t If '^fpff ^ ^ tiro 
aiWTI '3^ It ^fWTOT iftuR TOI^f 
^ 1tro®r TR «<r^Riii '3'Rw TOi^ I 5 
IRT WT ^ WRT' ^ I ^ % ^fR ^ W 
PRk', ^rR» ftrik If EftanT TOi^f % TO 
^ arfllTO-fl ^ TOTOI TOTO, 
1«ra^f eRK tor» in# to 3nn»i ?Rir ■n# 
#T wwci*^l TO ‘TOT iR% ani^f «'wK 
TOTii?#, ’RtTO#TTOiTlf^TOiiI#^ 
If TO# I ai^. *iici«pl ^ 'TOr ■3%r l^iam 
iiT flTOR If TO^R 1^ I TOirP# TO# 
anro tt ^ i# Ri % tor> to#t 

■ ' ■' IfiriPft aiH^ iT)^ #r TORT, TOTOT, #TOT 


'i^, R +# R*ii I 'd'Bpi # 3f# 3nn# 

TOT iT Fi*il“i 1^RT, toIT R # i?# TORiltT 

If RwRo t# r aR To #rf ftinnTO 11 

TO# an# TO# sfk ap# l^rrfor i?# ^f ff 
a?lTTOi>T TO 3RR5r i>#"# TOT RT 
3R#f#if##l arfllRITO TOT if ^gjjRn 
oicMTi TOkT <SkTOfe ’^I+l'Di ^ 1 TO# iS+T 
#f TOifT ^Pl+I fr i# TO# 1 #, #ff 
TO# TO# TO # ■'JTO ^ # I IRi 

#ft TO# i>T Rsiicim, RiHro # TORTO 

#t fisiiw # Ri'Ji'P, TOT TO* 1# # 

otRTOT TO TOTTO Rjf # # i#i>S TOR? TOT I 

TO RtopR, artlpTiTO a#T firtro, tort 
< 3k Ran# to# ’gJ’RTO ## topt, 

«gjdd TORRT TOT R> TO# RTOTOwRilTO 
I #IT, TO, TOTO, ii#TOT, ffe-TOC 
# TO# TOTOT # iff i# I ?J3?FT, #T# iTOT 
4k iT# fiTO# TO TO# TOM ft iff TOTI 

RrR» BliT flTO^ 3R|#r TO# If R# il# 
iif 4t RiaRf 5TU ^ fRift, fRrff to# to 

TOTOT HnlRan, TO# TO aj^jT qiciiq«.“i, 
TO# # Rto# TOT i#n|MT TO TOigro TO## 1 
TO Wiqpim TO TRi ^ # "gTRi I iiff^lf 
TOTO*ni iffl TO ^ TOR TOTOtRr, 
Hql^^iiPlq*, TOM I ^ ####>!# 

RMR Riro ## If TOTOP# i#, Riro 4t 
ai^enro*# If TOTOpa# ■# 4k flRTO iiRr If 
TOTOP# ■#! TOTO TO# I# TO TO iff 
TOT I 3lcg# TOf# #M TO TOT fTOT RrTI 
ailR # TO# 3JMT#4i 11 TOfi#M #4 ^ TOT 
I# Rr if # Ri' anR # an# TOiicPii' # 
3nTOTOlftTO^T#RlRTin^, d<j^V#-TO# 
4t iiRR 4k RfTO^ TO'i# 11 ^ 




^ if t arsiSt ^ERificfT w<r ^ I 
^ERcicn^^wTO w-ftctr, ftraqr, %3T 
Tial^ w l^iiHil^«bin.4t ^ # 

<iwi vJM^Ji ?\^ K 

^ Ti?^w5r-'?n'fe "TO t B«<<.i«iW ^ ^ 

WRf ^ ^tk ^ 
i^i ^ wr ^ "raRt ^ 'srflreR' 
iJRET sncr ^I'^tfCt TiftraPT 

#Tq’^ef *n I ^ ^ w ^ 1*R^ 

^ wSt «st ^ ^ 

Tim ^ ^ +if'itl(l M«6l?i STU W®llt?ltl 

TO tew Tim 

^ ^ % ^TcP?f ^ 3|1^m H'll^^llPl'^' ftwwr 

^!wf ^ ROwn’ ■^ki^ R*^! I ^ 

ftiTO ■% wr 1^^3T"T Wl «l4l % 
te # TO-^ % ti'Ji'^M t 

teiw I3 3R^ ■??r 1^ % ■^n«T te 

Rr R>^ ^ ■Jft SWT ^ ^ ^ 3tmRr 

^ ^1 ^1% ^ 'sraicijfTT ^ ^ ‘ii^**’ 

aiqsft 3i^yi< ^ 

W?5n^ ^ ti ■3?r ^ ^ ^ 

^kr ^ Rite3?i‘^ ^ wr ^ 

Tj^recrti 

^ ^ 1 1 ^ kRk> ^ kiT 

^ t ^ RiRkw? "3^ ^ ■’ffk 

% ^ t ^ ^ ^ ^' 

W[ te kl^ ^ ^ ^ 

■’f'PRZ' 3IT t ^ ■'k' ^ ^ 

3lRf ^1^ ’IW % ^?IT ^ ‘IIHfl '*lM^ 

WT ^ 3JWfT Rftkiw ^ ^ ^ 


cw^ 11 ^tramw ^ ^nf^, ^ 

TOf M HiW^i, 

l^d taw s^k era^ M, ■'m ^ siRfw ^ 

Rei^ I ■Jf ^ ter TO 2Jk sri^njjT tWT TO I 

^tecw^'^rflt TOwnkw ^ ^ 

^ spj^ TT^RinRk* ^ ‘ti ^icR» % 

■q?^ a i fi i' H ITO ^ ail?i'MW«t> 

ari^pqiTO^i^ 
^te ki5P3kkt, TO % HM WT ^ 
telcf I^FTO itlpaiw, dll^miTO 

j?k ftWR> ^ 'TO’R TOW, ^ITOT ^ 
■^PTOST '“IH+lO ^ snTO-TRPT 1 arf^rwTO 
T^P^t ^|■ arf^PRiTO, Rito> TO^ TOR®lRf 3|R^ I 
sgqR^iRt'^TOW^ I ^^t^RRkcmRiTOT 
^HFcT^RwT, ’WTTOf R’ 3W^ qiw«pi^^f 
tpi'Wff Riw xN ^ ^ y‘‘k 

ftRw ^ W W5 ^ TOT tiHidcK TOW f <.dl 
TOIT % I 

TO^, ^ Iter TOte, kik ^-mRoioiI 
TOir ^ ^ 'qw!r-'»>«i ^ k? 

TTFraTTOrr^tRr «^''i 

^w?iT t TO wr 3w?n: TO^ TOT irew ^ 
^ fr 1*1% I TOTTO TO% TOITOT TO%T 

^1*>^i Rw ttR kiTOT ^ 3ite ^ TO 
snrowr TOfe#T’T^l^^nPkr ^ to: Rw ww I 
to:^ito» ^TOrt% «?iqT TO^t ^ ww I ^ 
^n?lkTO%'5R5^, 

TOtTO?l ^TO%TO:#tlTOr^fWTI^TO 
3iq^ TO^r ^ ^ ^ ^kk TOTTO ^ ^5*3^ 
TOI^ t, WITO> ^ RRT WT 3R5ft TO ^ |«r 
TOT itIlWITO T TOTO ^ ^ 5kr ^ ^ 

Mgmdl % ^ ^ TOTOT Rwrrt TO^k ^ 

%ioT TOxdt t, ^kr ^ ^ mtm' *t 
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1^1^ an^r 

d<i*pi ^iimiTi tiVt'ii ^ul I 
♦fl'infl ^ WIH^It, TRIfPT T??T t^ra®T 
% ^ ^f, t m cR-^-JFT % ^ W1 
^ipf 1^ TR^ ^ arfiRpT ^ Wl fFT 
aii^WH ^ ^ ^1h ^ ^ 3n?J 

^ ^1 aiwjiijt ^ WRT # ^ E»RT 
*?Tl ■5I^Rl‘%'9IRr ‘(WW^“I^ 

PiPTo w virar ^ M«eJ?i ^ ^ fl*ii^><i 
*![ I ^ici‘+>t ^ ^ siv ftp5i®r, 

^tTRi «tieiPiMi <Ti|^oi<>iT ^ 

EIBFT % W 31^ ^ ^ aildl^Tor 
^fTciar «iTi ^miif t 

qiqRi, ^ «llcn^ ^ 3|Ri'^®r ^ '^1^ I 
m W-^ aiR ^ Jri4l R4|I % aRI% 
fl-mlefd ff tl ' 

%a^ ^ I aRT: yftlRRT 
^ WT at?^ ^ I #iftRr ftiw 3nl^ ^ apRR 

Fi^ Erawr "a^ 3 r^ ^ ■'r 

VR^T I^JITI ^ ^ 'Hlcuinild ^ 

cim ^ ^ anaHT ^ '^Fftrr-vaW ft 
anrsqiidl'i aRn!i«i 1^ wa?k'aRil^ici 
'dH^ Blil *i(»^«{l Rto«i 

qidqil ^ ft*rr vn^ feti ft ^ 

^■'R MWn uPIT^'Sn^ 'd'lqii qin«ni% 
^4l»TFT'aR?R ^ 
^ ■sre^ ti FJT IlifiRT 'ar aiRiF 
^ ^ FT 3R^ 

Fa^T I FTRT ^1? 3I%T 3R®T 
J^,”aiFf^ FRTOT15^. 5Pft 'tiHiddl FT 


FT qiql ^ 

FT^ ?nti 

wiewm Faw, %iiRe^ 

% #^Trff 3lftlFF 3JIRr ^ Sj lit Far ft 
■3^ 1^ vn^ ift ^ 

WT FFT ^FT F, ^ #%TrfT FT 
FrflFIRaT F^ "Jf ent ^TI '3^'W^ FFpRIT 
to Tft *Jt I F^FT % apT^ 'aHt, ?FT 
apF ^iftFTai^ ^ i?t H'l'itlfl aRiqt”! tolF, 
a^T ♦it'iflO M«altl % FrfkFT'T '3TFT F*r 
^ cT^r I ♦i('i«(l M«Ki % tiHq>«« 1ll<H«t> atooT 
% ^ FTlt ft Fft. ?ft FeT If % ?lit 
F*-F % dgql'l ft TltolTR ff F^TJF cFPt 
to^f flFtf % HillF“T ‘HIF’ tor afR 

FR aff^^rrft ftitFT 'SIFFT FF 

11 W FH ftlFT TRFR FT W FlRt 
TR> Fptor % TFT ff tonr w w IF? Fff 
FW F FF FT5T ff ato F5T HlWFUrft, FR 
Hfto FeT ttoF-illFF ^1R 
F^FPf^ft anni ft 

wiRa Hr*? I ^ FFT FcT FftoflF fUr 
flFR FT FIR ft MK<-'H gaiT I 

Frato: FfF BrttoFTPfnr 

F*!" FFT ft "Ift T^ FRT ff TRfflF tolF 
f> to ^FT 'BtFF FT^ fl ft Fff 
311% FcTT FFF «fft % FFFTF ff FfRT TIT 
FTT^ T^nfR ft Fl^ % ^ ft Fl% afit 
f®®! ft ^ ^ I ^ tor % to 
ailFrf FIFT ^ fftt FFRT fl 3RF 
Flft ft Ito FFto %l HiR sR 14 
TIFFTR ftF % itoft qelfl ^ Ftft ^' 

R^aif <jitT ^fl aiFft FfFift FF% FI anfjPT’ 
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1^1 TIf «FITFT, ■^WFT a?tT ^ 
^1 ^ ^ 3if?n?r fan' 

^ l^RT W-Fpf ^ ^ ■JFT ^ 

^ ^ an^ t'^ci ^ 1 sSV^ f(^ 

g# ew ^ =itTFT ^i?i^ ^ awft <t>i4wci1 

■5?r3i^ 30 

1982 ^ 31^ ^ WHT 2?k 

aifgn agfire^n arranf ^ '3% apHr 

aiivfl^f? '5RFT R>*Jl I an^ 13% i>nfen?t %r 
'^nr % appn «3«fi a?k ♦ii'^cii 

IKFT %t 11 

%^ % |few 13 ■'151^ ■'R ^5^3^ 

Iran, ^ ^raran m 

mn n ?w emri "sran n^nn i % 3 
1996 %f ?inT 1«Rran 'd«i»mci u«r«tft 
% cR*PI#T ll'«14ra ^ lI?RR ’IW % 1%*1T I 
Itfi^ ■% an%^ in iPT i%c=^ ra?Rn 
1531% I % R<im% % I^<ii4T 
% nn ^ 18% % I aw ?w» cnnw 60 
RiR^i m '3153' 3n%«Fr % ■^w %i ■*W’m 
1%3 Rviot ■% 1%snW% % Ril^< ■% nrn % 
lfi*ll, '33' I^UlcW % R«Ji^ 1%11R-1R RlR< 
%3w%%i8%tiRil^%RiR<iRrjjl%1rR 
% RRl"i Roi'M+ ymiJl ■%■ 

52 irar, ^ 11«Rin.'33#r 

RiRtiRffll % 13T 33%% Rre %3T tl 

%n M % 1 W%c % fr wn % WT 1 ^ %i 

33131 % %3^ % •ini«t» 1% 'IwRW' %1 

R3I% f‘Wdr % 331 3RIT 31533 %% 333T 
% 1311% 31% ii^di 3i8% %— '*83nr raT% m 
Rcin^ «ptoi 1” aiujJR^i aii% eiMfuRiPlinS 
3|f % 31cn31<n % 13 «n3r %! 13%t 338' % 
35t % "elldW <.U1 % 'yHciati ir% 3^ % an+sfui^ 


%i aiFpn I %% ■3%t33 iPWT t f% 
3ifl3> %'% mni^iiiT %, 3i^i» %r "33% wraciwi 
m ’’JCr 31331 Rmi '3m R>tfl 3133'’ 31 % 

%3rn%'»imi"%%'^3% 3P33T % irawi"! % 
itfRWi, iR5Ei% % Rwi3r %i Rt^ren m 
3%%3ll%3>'3313H 1 13 3F33r % 33%n %1 
■s%n 3% % 33)31%s % ■% 11 3rai3i<n% 

'SRfJcPn 31^ %1 RP|"1 %333) %1 3*l|{'»l'1 
%1 3133^ 3fl%f'% % I %% %3% 31^331 % 
1% Rli%1I*ff 3133) aigj^qr % ■5li3"T % 3n% % 
3T1, 33, 3^*FT, ife-H?, 303 311% % 

3%n ^3 % ^ I 1% 3^93'% 33% 30% . 
'33%! rfl^hn % 13«®n ■^ % %«r %% t, 

3% 31?I3r %% 1% 3T% ^0513% %r ^ 311 
313% 33 ^WP 5% 318 % 8533 %T 
^ IPI ^ 11 3^ 313 % 

3n3I3-i%313, %fe3r ai3qT8R %13FiT^333W? 
%%tl sJ''^ ^nfe: 3ni%13%^%113135F33 
% 311*31 31 3»l4d)4l % 313 %% % 31331 
1%el?l' % I 31331 «Ft33 '% '3^ '38% 3R 
1%c3 ^cIT %, %r% 313)1 % ^nfl% % ''1^ n#f 
331% I ^nRnt % RiR< % 3^'% %3 Picidi 
t 33% % at^J^W % ^-3|- 31 nrrililrf % 
3f3%33 «n%%l RiRt 3381 ‘I)l4*n3 qiai3<.’J| 
'%lR5l%3t, % l«l?ll«l ^tl 1%3131^3n 

3-%^^ l Pl3) %1 3%<»I3) 331313-13 RraRT 
313tI*n%3%3T% 1 %%F3%333) 3)%f, ^ImRI 

%153I3%% 3R^ 313% % RlRll«5T 31331 

3%133 %"3W 3133%l"lli3'^finmU'T'W3l% 
'% ai^ni 3»^ % I '33% 3)113T 3% 313T 

3^3) % 133 33% % I % 1^0 313T 3RW sflll 
383 %)3T %, "33 31 %)1 ^ 33^ %% t 
5^333 % aiRparfifn 33 3133131311, 1ll%1P^ 
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t aftr "Slsr ^ 1»RffreT t ^ "3^ 

^im|'-S| ■Jf I dTW 

^ ^ ^ ''l^i'Tl ^IT '•iicil 

11 WT %5SF ^ ft ^ VlcT 

<TlI^ aiI^omRu ^ 

alclWd "^Scir T??IT f 1 nqitl ^ <eril f 
|^rt^n*Sf aMt -siRioqfiu ^ dHMlJl ^ I 
W3wra‘^3i'*«# twadi i^teiftt I ?T RiR<i'^T 
«(l<ffl> % W Smtt Tgft f ^ IT ^’ft, 
«Ip¥f, 33?tt cntt anf^ “iiiqiiO n 

<('<h l?i<Eifli Tlctr f 1 ^ fliM'Tl swCl ^f (nl^ci 

in’ TfiT f^if^ R^ih^ ^ ^Nft 

He?l ^ui % I aJtT % 

^ TraSR^r ^ UlMf HeRT ^ 
wuiuciT ^ ft "sigg^T ft ^ 11 wrt" 
Tinrar-I^ t W ■qfpgjr t^rara "^r 

IT oiRMT VT R>*ll ^Wl % 1 %, 

Ptic*! anf^ ^ irrr ■'i? vr 

'SR^rt^' % qici«pl ^ ?TT^ '»inq>iRq| '^'Tlf 

»nft f s?tT TH^ ^SfT"ir ft «nft fi 
^ "IFIT, TFRIT, ai^iR' i^RT, ^ fN'-ftR' "Jf 
»niT 11 IT % TTPT I^^apT 
^^1 «ui 11 qeldqi 4IPR» R»Mni?( atl^ H+lU^li 
TTTiFir ft ^h*?R«i+ Tnin?f 3^ % irrr 
^ ^RM'? Tift 11 RlRilfT ^ 
IRT: 3S«t ft Rfitnait ^ an33, 

yiuiinw TR «siiww fit TiHiir ninr 
ItTRt «niT ti iftifei %r-ftreRi f> irrr 
ftrf^nff Uc?# ift f?? TnuiT ^ ttr; 

Ji^Rxiiait HT Tin •fTlJl Trf^ ajTlIRr ^iTRT 

vTHf % 3 ?(t i^Tf^f^t ^tT®IT ft »nft f I 

wDc, -^CH, HlCtp/ 9j|R % w q»le|fl| 


3»81T—“dRui I'EIT-'hgl'fl STTT I»cllrM+ 'IR 
arffaf^ 3^tT3%T5PT% aieRf^fj 
Riff Tiff ■uci‘p( ^ I>TR 11 Iiif^ 

^ Hft +lf‘I‘Tlf ft TinT Ix% i?f 

^ 11 aigjf^ ff ^ USfT, fNfi? 5^tT 
cRT qlci ifleHN, qei dq* ff» hRat +1 
FT Jifif'sIlpR) RiWT TntFT-IinJt ^ liHr 
^#5icr Pl?t t ^ aigffm 
Rranr-iRiwr ft uftir fpiit ft 3ht i 
3n^, ajujff ^Ti % 52 Far, ft?iW^ jsi^fr 
ITT tiliiKi mRtT^ ft ft apFR 1 
1^3 aigsTr ; 1 ^fiRct, 
ftFT, TPsClF T^, TTHftF WTIT, TiRfT 
3 ^cH, Trfff TWRR, T^f at^FT FRIT IF 
fiT FIRT l5t #T fRicft, #T ^ ftlfltl 
t^, FTMt TR apT TnF-TRFTFf ff ^ITF 
I^TRRwf I 

4- RiMt(vk: tR) IFTT ‘Jf TTF # STrUlRfl f 

^ ffff ^ lugs’ frfiRf I 

5- Wr : fF l^fF ift ffRpT FFaft 

f» FeT «iRrM FT TTOI, ISF-’FII, Rrft-FPT 
f» fel'? ff?R lit '3RTF IF ff 

■qr ifiif wi4<« iti^TFiT ^ frtf i 

6- ^WFr FF ; ^ SITT ’HIF FFSIlff 

'dH?lfef( FT ■qRFT ■qf fflFT % ’aflll 

7- ti'uieM*{ : ftiflqftft PlrquRl FIT an^t 
Fcftirgff, ■3Wf”plFTlftl’IFfitg’TlfRF 
TR yftqirHF F cUMIIRf FHFIRfI 

8 ft I3-*ieM Fffsf* FHJ ^ «f/rti F?? 

FHF" F^ 3nS41^JW W!^ FFJ Ff?F 
F?5 ^mi4f FfTF F?T ; RFT % aiq?r 
F^^T ftFT ■Jf FrtlFT Rlsft ft ajj^ ftflFfl" 
’SIRH Fif Ifl? f, <11113+1H TFfti' Rilt f 
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w<r 1^ t, 1^ ^ fril^ ^3^ 

sIFT^T^ Tft^l 

(^^) ■■ ’’ITTST % l^I^H TII^ 
^ ^ jjJlSHi'sil HitM*! % 

wll'IS'lO I 

]5-^WfT (st'xtif'^M) : R*iq ^ 

^ ^%?r9JTT «v^l?l ^ *tiw4+i 

»IH<15rftl 

16% 20- dHtHlIrH^h' ihf, ftllR*' ikf, 
Hl^lr‘i‘h iMf, Tt^R*ilat ihf, 

^ri/r^'P' ihrf: %> 1^ 

cul^c ^ ^Rtc^ %> d«ip|6|H+ 

?wT ^ mR‘®im I 

21 -3^ ^: T^-^Ef^, oirf, 

^IWPT ft 'J^ifnft WIH 1^#T1 

22- %’fkr ^w\h^ % s^r 
^ an^ ^ aRiwur i 

23- l^ii’*>dt ^. 'Rrsi^ ^ 11m I 

24- W^ wsr : +*^d<, 

jll^Pl'^l ^ »iH«t»lO oMiqglR.«P 'SlFri 

25- ^¥RW . '])cii«ni<. WT 

^ ^ % 3tn:-^ Tfi^ 1 ^ If 
TrtWf^l^iKTri sF^ei^Tfrr^^i 

ih^«tti<'% film titiK 

t^cil, aii'(q4»n«n ??tT 3RT ^Tlwq! 

26- <^ei’i R^ii ^ '9lft7 T^RI ^ 

aiFgM ^ 1%t^f If ^ 

TI11{1R+ WIW eim ^ feP? ^ ^MW-l! 

^ f^ If iRxjil' <?|T snHM I 

27- /^ i^nmr gw ; ^ IfimR ^ If 
I3iR^i4r ^Inqil %^ I jTIpii'pK 
%Tif 3nT-^T|t%, "SR^t^ift^tifen^^ 


^ ^ 1^ii?»r 1 fT T^i*r If 1^ tfl ^ ^ 
"'IT T^'IHiFT ^ WRT ^ ■'ft^f Sr?T 1^ 

4*}f*i ‘^''In ?l«'i' SITT «ld If ^q>iuci 

Hlt('ii ■?! SWRT1 

28- v^ M*ijRi) gw: jTi^i«f>r< m If ^^tf 

sft^ ^ oqqwi I 41xr ^ ^JTtraT If 
■^nt % ■^*l'i IRT 3n«[R % 

IRT ^ci’-jflq Tpsr % ft Hi^'-^lq ^ 

T^rnrar ^ tcr-#r If wtt i 

29- J%^ vnf^ wmn :.- »isr wir If w 
if^l •glff'in ■’TT ^oqit ^ ■'R tWtd ^n?JT 
+cil<jif qciRiJi #>■ IRT ^ 5lH«l*jH 
■^WSR RhIuIH*; Hdiil-fl ^’nBWft'jft^l^TrioT 

yqT'Tl*'! R'M« 1 

50-Jf^f : ■?rfi5r, '*1^, 

^[+Tff % if^arT ^ijpjRT m ^ ft 

31- WTW q/qr'y/c7q : ^R <riciiq>K 
(PmWt^) TP^liT-sptRfB^ ^1^ 

^ ■'W-nl^'piqil ^ ■ROT-'*TIS^ f?t 31^^ 

^ ft? If ^'RFir I 

32- W1^W . fletRiR ?I5 elcijMi 

?»?T If STR-ftf" ?R?R ?1t SRWI 
ci^f? fH fw-m 'oM«i wr I 

SR rff TT31?#T?1t^tmTW «t»6^ 
%T Hqilq ‘fl 1 SI xqsiHl ai<.i +i6ijjqfi 
W 'fl'H hR^h Njqv nRqq "R 

33- ^>fR^ ^: fl?n?iR If *1?^ % 

q\^^4 I diH^ % ?5*RR yl^qi 

fft ♦i‘'sci ft ??t 1 «iH^ 

aiMiH f) 56q>< XRR tiqidn ^ 
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34- WW ri+41 ^ 

Rl^tl «!•?( tl'4l +dl4it9liR>4I 

^ 1 iiror 

35- ff^ 5^; Ji<iaKI, 

PfT5iFK3nf^*nf'?«j#^3n^^9iiR>^i i 

^ 3tR?f ^IRir, 3RT fril^, fijEcH 
sRcmi fR'TT I 

36- Wf' fR®r cfTcT; 1lrf<lTnff ^W'pI '^T cIt.I'pI 

^ '>lcil'(l*i I 

<Ji(<^Ri<J( f^eli HRc.<4i I 3FIT 

38- ii flm ; <NV*IH ^ }i^ ^R r «p 

anw T»T-mn Vim ^ aim 1^ ^ 'ilWIWt 
^ ^ ^ "jf ftiEir, 

WTRTT 1 

39~^ W(W WFT: tiftrir T.i»iwn ^ '3i'f^ 
^ ♦tTiici ^ ?RiR ^ ^ ■^T 

■^*1^ ^ ICtEl-i I 

40~^ fW" ^ W^C ^ % SRT 

^ni% Plw*i ^ yqT-cci ^ 

41~9mlfm ; W 60 ^ 

41ik, 200 (^l^t| xnf ^ wi'i+iMiet, 

^ ^ lir ansp^ 1 

42^WW WRW ; 1«li^ ^ 

^ inr ^ WROTi 
43-ii’Mmiitl vpiw: ^ ^i?iwi^ TT 15rl% 
■Ji^ aiwiii ^ wir Tif^ 

. ^r»W^RraTtf%3iRiWT («tR5^t) 


«Pi4m*t arf^t g’HW^ ^ I 

44~w^^i<i : ^ ^“(F, il^T 9ft^ 

J|d<l§Tgi, ^«lcFt ^ 1 uI^mPT 

■Jf ulcT crt>T 11^ Ert^t % 1^tW- 
^ RifiT.i4T «iiei<ni TFT 

pprar^i 

45- 3ITtlW ^151^ 

^ ^fFT, TM % ^ ^ IR^lTl 
J^^il'sfi % ?l^, ifST 'hI^ % % s|ici<t^ 

Fbflo'ii 1 

46- ^ 3^; ?fl'-'^fl‘ siilS^I % ^ 

% tip* BR, ^ici‘t»( ’Hctp'ii I ^ 

■'T?^ R'T'Cial % ^ ft«lcr 

^ '*R ftaW ^»IT Mifetmi %| 

47- ^R WHR ; jTIcIi'mt., 

^ W^raWRI qitf ^ ^ ^ Hiu^MM I 

^ ^ % Rf^FT % TR? 1 

48- ^'fi‘i(P, 49-H^H : R’fl’ ^«5iiql?i‘<i, 

^CInTl clOTt ♦I’I^iIB'Ii 

{JWTI'I, 8Cl 'l^'^I^HI <I*1 ctI 'Jf 41 *Jj5| 

Ptv'pdl ■^te’, ^ iPfe" ^lct?r ^•TiT.ai I 

50- ?7^ w?mr • 3F?f I ^Fu n^ i 

51- f^ M 3rRtlim : ^ Tf ^ 

^tT 20 I ^'>nm*i 1 arfcll^r ^ 
^ ftraiRT ■®iRoi«F 1 

52- mfmT : I 

•iinlw RiR^% |tJil«lT.i4T •uct'pI «pI «ia R4J|i5F 
ai^pRr %■ripFT^^ iw^ 

■RTR I^IPT f- 

1. ai^^^R!r^i?Rr^^F 

2. l3«K*i«ti i(^Iti4f 

^ ^ITI 

3. 'SlfcFlci R®tf ^>1 il^l*l ‘P<P<II, 8Rsfll^ 


cWT 3Rlc?lcT 

^1 

4. d*ll H'51'iJT'^'tt^'’Tft <t>*p'ii I 

5. If ^ ^ 3i^f^ anwTor ^ 

4>^nT I 

6 . ^ 

7. If ^ ftST ^ ^11^ c^fT IT^^ ^ 
■ ^ l a tlTI 

Ffipff Hit'll 'tt I^sii<5T ’^Iqi ^ 
tmiddl^"'^ dH«iI^*il ^r I^iR<.l*4l «iici‘r«l ^ 
aRTRf 4ni41 wfRn" !■ 1 Rm<i( ^ appTI^ % 
eil^ ^ 3FRI^ ^ i+yi-ll ^ ftll^<l*ff 
4M^ If ^1^ % I 3PFn^ % 1^ "3^% 
^Ra “iwi ^ IIIR*' Rl^w 3I^J!Rr ^ 
f^?^fq?^3R^RPTWlTWt^l 31^ 
airarc-3f|^tr ^ 1^?n’T, 3^^ ^1^' 

^ 33FIT 3R#r 

«itiiR^ ■^prtwRT 1^ % ftii^rnff ^w'nl 

ltW5ir«r ^ 11 ^ «iww<«i t 
■sRgJcluf, ut^Riifl % ^ I^hm ^ 

m'l3«iPi+ ^HiETTH ^ Rrep^r ^ ^ 
^ 11 "sritTr HR^'if^ 

^^¥'T RiR<i*ff ^tei'p 3nrft ^■®wi^«K 

armr-^fflcrT ^ wtt ^ ^ trfiRmI 

fiFT ?i Ri'^i'i 

^ wm (a>niRcil?i ^ i?ilf wrfir^ ^ 
^ti 

Wn’^i MiPfl 

^awi ^ dHifl'i ^R1 «t«II ^ tl4i'*(i<.% snUTT 
^ t. snjsRT Jijn i iw i arraijf sncr 
^RWPRft^ 31^ aiF^leFT W*r 1^ W 
*ltl yi'l«iP|‘n 'Wf'T fl|p|T sftT 31R Iff 


I^Rff dH4fPlai dirtRi«n ♦leT'i'juf 11 at^sRT^ 
3TT ^f^l’T 4 R'Hi®ii t— ^Icl'i'cii ^ 3iciimiw<t> 
^ WRTI 1^ TRiIT ^PT 
^•5’<14, ^Cl'll^ ^ ^ I 4^^ R*i*i 

^<fl‘Pit qwi «lRn 3P^Rr 3tF$leFT ^ 

^TT 3l^t^ «iraT %1 ^ spf ^ 

an^r qif ^ ajgtmJt ^ TScT |q ^ 
PImhI If l^iPT % 

i^lf ««f*i*f ^ Micn +<5^111 "^^rlf 3icpf 

snj ^nif % 1^ 31317-315117 f^jpT % 3^17 
ti|cj«i|piqi "^if *111^6 Ri<H 11 R^nHifj, 

ftrewl l^^jidiJf if ^i4tt>^T 11 
»iror If m pira ftRRr 31 # 

f^isuRr vffiaFflt If tiM cim It »ff 

11 3l^R7'TlflBP'4f^^’ft’mSWT^TT^ 
tl i l Kd6qi> i ^ ^ i^ll^ % aiR l ^vn 
3n’ 3*1? 3i35T-3i5Pr, i^RpT wif ■'K ^ 
T5?f ^ I TP^js^rlf i^icn’srai^ I^Rn^isn’'If 
^ afgsRr arp=^ieFr ■^fnOT 

aiT'^lPT % I 

: 15 ^ wNd*4f 

d|UjR-HI 573 mf ^ 313 If aricf 

aiRn^ K^if fi!i(iP^5i'fi»ilf 351 # «i-^ flWKiioJi 
^ 3W ■3K 5*f fRT F|^ti< 3nfcr ‘n^.di T5TI 
'^' flixrHiRid wi'iyi'fl 'I* 'Pit''! 4l'*i "If ^ 

3^ ^ ^T3TI 13 '^f51 5^ ^ leil< ^ici'pI ^ 
"33% 3raT-f®l3T If 3t5 rllf ®fl 313=3 313 
«IW«t»l If ^>3f, 3R 'If 'an'pl ^fW 29 33!' 
^ 3^ I 413 3'^ ^'33 '^ ■iicl't'i ^ '51^3' R*ii 
31913r 1 '33lf1^ 315131^313, ^(13^3133^3 
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3ni^ ^ WT 31e[^ ^ 1 ;3=l^ 

^ anrnr ^ ^^ I ^ 

^ ■'TR^RPT FitilRfl ^ ^IT ^ 

•qflW c^t ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1^ ^ ^ 
aMt iTl'JWi^'WR Jtnil'^d ^ Hit 8tl ^ 
'Elllc’T ^ ^ 3f5^ Ji«r+M^ t 

Ri^iqil <llpR> apHt ■'lE^ <?tT ''Sf^ % 
313^^ % aiBPRT^ Jri t 

®?t 1 ’^cFTT aiRrf 1^ 
’flT, ’W, ^®3^, anf^ ‘g“(Si<i?I ^ 

"SRiR RiT ^ ^1 

^ E?3r ^#WFT ^'- 5^1 
’l^tspT, (filSPH ^ 31^ ^JRWri 

w wnlt^'gf^'ai^i 

dT ^i*iii tdlqd*^'! afk cl9T *n"3’®*RW 
^q^TUctri anfJNr WMvRd % 1 ^ 
ERIK"! ^ ^ EftrCRT 1^ ^ 'TT, 

'E'flfT <4l'>nl *ft I ^^TRTFPldT 7 
^ 3n!f ^^?R!T 
^ ^ ^ ^ 2r 1 ■ 3 ^ i|f aiMRPT «rr % 
^ 3^ «n?R« ^ 3 ^ 'Jf 

^ ^ 3^^?nr 

WT RR 3fn^ ^ ^1 aiTRRPT ^ 
''j’feT Erar-ftdT ^ ^Rqiv 3 ^ ^ 
Ri«qi« ^ T5r *IT I TT ^ 1^, 
’TleR'-'TlW ^ "^-T^ % 1^ 3f 
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Jims from Organizations 


Department of Secondary 
AND Higher Education, 
MHRD, New Delhi 

Centre of Researdi in 
Consciousness 

A meeting on the proposed Centre for 
Researdi in Consciousness (CRQwas 
held on 23 August 2001 at IC^ Q£fice, 
New Delhi whkh was attended by Prof. 
IQreet Joshi, Prof. D.F. Chattopadhyaya, 
Prof. G.C. Pande, Shri M.K. Kaw^ 
Secretary, MHRD and Prof. R.CPradhan. 

The Chairman, Prof. Kireet Joshi, 
welcomed all the members and eiqilained 
that die centre was set up to conduct 
comprehensive research in consciousness 
and to act as a nodal agency to network 
all research activities going on in the 
country on consdousness and to dissemi¬ 
nate iie information to scholars inter¬ 
ested in this area. It was decided that the 
centre wil be named as Sri Auiobindo 
Centre of Consciousness Research 
manned by some staff. It was suggested 
that the coordinator being a person 
knowledgeable aboutreseardiin^e area 
would coordinate and monitor research 
in consciousness takingplace throu^out 
the country and abroad. The Centre 
would disseminate information on 
consciousness research to scholars rdl 
over the country and organize monthly 
lectures on 'consciousness' by inviting 
w'ell-knawn experts in the fidd. Decision 
to regularly publish a journal on 
'Consdousness' was also taken. 


Vff ASSANA Research 
Institute, Dhamma Gnu, 
Igatpuri, Nasik 

Workshop on Value Education 
tfarougjh Vipassana at Dhamma- 
Punna, Pune Vipassana Meditation 
Centre 

Twenty-two partidpants, teachers from 
schools and colleges in Maharashtra 
attended the programme which induded 
pre-course and post-course interaction. 
To begin with, the partidpants filled a 
pre-course feedback form. The main 
issues discussed during the two-day 
pre-course interaction were: 

VJhai are values ? Are Ihere any universal 
values? Yihat are fits types of value conflicts/ 
dUemmas encountered in daily life? Why is 
it difficult to live up to our ownvidues? What 
is Vipassana and how can it help in value 
inculcation ? 

The ten-day course started on 19 May 
2001andwaBcandudedon30 May2001. 
Fifteen delegates partidpated in the post- 
course Interaction on 30 May 2001, The 
partidpants shared their experiences re-, 
garding the difference the programme 
had made in their lives. They expressed 
the changes they noticed in their inter¬ 
action with people, e.g. being more calm 
and less angry than earlier. Value of 
silence was eJso realized by them. Other 
activities during post course ihtmiaction 
included listening to discourses on 
Dhamma service and engaging In, 
Dhamma-cleaning work. Utas 'wiaS 
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followed by a discussion on ihe difficul¬ 
ties encountered in introducing value 
education in schools and colleges. The 
issues discussed included: 

Education in human vtdues and secular¬ 
ism, how can values he taught, far tiiese are 
caught from the environment and role 
models? Only enlightened beings can teach 
values not ordinary mortals. 

The discussions were followed by a 
live demonstration on giving Anapana to 
children and a discussion on the back¬ 
ground work needed to introduce medi¬ 
tation in schools and colleges and the 
numerous advantages that can accrue 
from incorporating meditation as an 
integral part of education. The overall 
feedback of the partiapants was very 
encouraging. It was felt ^t more of such 
workshops should be organized as it 
would enable teachers to understand 
how to introduce value education in the 
true sense. Some useful suggestions to 
improve the workdiop were also given 
m the end. 

Maharasettra State 
Council of Educational 
Research and Training 

Activitiei/Frograimnes on Value 
Education 

Given below is an account of activities 
taken up in all schools in Maharashtra on 
value education. The programmes cover 
ten areas of vah^ education namely, 
' Djiginfy of ba^UT/' Patriotism, Equality 
of Sexes, Seculaiisnu National Integra- 
tipn. Scientific Attitude, Courtesy, 
P^tuality at^ NeatneaS' 


The school assembly is utilized for 
integrating various values through a 
programme of activities consisting of, 
national antiiem, prayers, pledge, invo¬ 
cations, quotes, news-higjhlights, special 
features, story teUing/passage recita¬ 
tion/ thougiht for the day, introduction to 
a great personality/a book, general 
knowledge item/noteworthy inddance/ 
appreciation/felicitations/guidance 1^ 
teacher or headmaster, group singing, 
observing silence (maun), cleaning of 
surroundings etc. The teachers also 
make'efforts to inculcate values through 
extra-curricular activities in the school. 
Specific activities taken up for promo¬ 
ting/fostering each of the ten value 
areas are briefly described below. 

Dignity of Labour. Encouraged through 
participation of students in cleaning 
work, public cleanliness campaigns, 
domestic chores, preparing and seUing 
useful articles door-to-door or through 
the exhibitions and work involving 
physical labour. 

Patriotism: Encouraging coUection of 
patriotic songs and singing them, collect¬ 
ing information about freedom fighters, 
national emblem and symbols and 
participation in national festivals. 

Seres: Helping students re¬ 
alize equal importance of mother and 
folher, encouraging interaction of boy§ 
and girls through events such as celebra¬ 
tion of birthdays, ^orts and inter-school 
programmes, festivals, helping poor and 
needy girl students through schemes 
such as Savitribai Fhule Foster Farent 
Scheme; organizing events on themes of 
male-female equality and events like 
International Women's Day. 
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Secularism: Encouraging, reciting/ 
writing/ displaying prayers, stories, 
quotations/writings of saints or great 
rpii giti us personalities, yisiting places of 
worship of different rdigions, etc. 

National Integration: Encouraging collec¬ 
tion of regional songs/fblk songs, group 
singing, tours to different states, 
providing assistance or aid like contri¬ 
buting to die Gujarat Earthquake Relief 
Fund, participation in Antar Bharati 
Frogranunes, organizing cultural func¬ 
tions, compiling pictures of heroes, 
artistes, authors, and poets bdonging to 
different states of Indk and other places. 

Sdentific Attitude: Arranging science 
fairs, science exhibitions, visits to 
observatories and planetariuzns, visits to 
parks/dairies for 8 tud 3 dng and observ¬ 
ing medicinal plants/animals, dissemi¬ 
nating information about first-aid, medi¬ 
cines and preventive measures against 
contagious diseases, science quizzes/ 
competitions, stories about scientists, 
tiieir discoveries and making students 
collect pictures, arranging lectures on 
importance of blood donation, eye 
donation, etc. and other body organs, 
developing repairing skills required for 
using domestic electrical appUances, etc 

Sensitivity: Fostered through discussing 
anecdotes about other people's sorrows 
and difficulties, inspiring inddenta from 
the lives of great saints, social workers 
and revolutionaries and orientation 
about homes for the disabled, orphaned, 
the aged, etc. 

Couttesy: Fostered by making students 
show respect towards elders, wishing 


each other on happy occasions such as 
for success in examinations, helping 
others like giving guidance to low 
achievers, etc. 

Punctuality: Encouraged by making 
students attend school on time and 
preparing time schedule for various 
activities. 

Qeanltness:Empha5iB on cleanliness in 
dress andhomi^ in cotDdois,clasaEoam, etc. 

State Levd Training Frogranunes for 
Kendra Pramukhas 

The MSCBRT arranged state level train¬ 
ing programme for Kendra Pramukhas 
on Value Education. Ten such training 
programmes were organized and 320 
Kendra Pramukhas were trained. 

Handbooks and literature on Value 
Education 

• Three hundred and fifty copies of 
Handbooks on Value Education 
for teachers of Classes V to Vn 
were distributed free of cost. 

• Handbooks for students of 
Classes I to IV on value educa¬ 
tion were also published with 
financial assistance from UNICEF. 

• Ten thousand copies of booklet 
titled Aose Hotat Sanskar tn two 
parts was published for students 
with financial assistance from 
UNICEF, 

• MSCERT's magazine called 
Jeevan ShUchan brought out a 
special issue on value education; 
55,000 copies were published and 
sold. 
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State Council of 
Educational Research and 
Teiaining, Himachal Pradesh 

Frogrammes on Value Education 

• A programine on value education 
wMdi was sponsored by Qtizen^p 
Development Society (an NGO of 
New Delhi) was organized by 
SCERT, Solan on 9 and 10 Novem¬ 
ber 2000 at Dr Y.S. ParmarlSmachal 
Pradesh University for DIET faculty. 
Inall/11 out of 12 DIETS participated 
in the programme. The seminar-cum- 
workshop was inaugurated by 
Dr O.P. Sharma/ Joint Director of 
Education/ Himachal Pradesh 
Government. The'resource persons 
for the programme were from 
NCERT,'Delhi, Himachal Pradesh 
University, Sliimla, and SCERT, 
Solan who delivered lectures rdated 
to conceptual and organizational 
aspects of Value education at school 
stage. 

• A fifteen-day camp on Promoting 
Experiential Value Education 
amongst children froln 1 to 15 June 
2001 was sponsored by NCERT was 
also organized by the SCERT, H.F. 
The programme was attended by 70 
students and 13 teachers from states 
of Himachal Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, Jharkhand, andPur^ab. The 
camp was inaugurated by Shrl I.D. 
Dhiman, Hon'ble Minister of Educa¬ 
tion, Government of Himachal 
Pradesh. Since the ol^ective of the 
camp was to inculcate values among 
children, the camp provided an 


experience to the children of living 
together, sharing and helping pa<'h 
other. The children participated in 
various academic, social, cultural 
activities such as picnic, dances, quiz 
contest, sports, etc. The programme 
helped students from aU the four 
states exchange information and 
understanding about culture, tradi¬ 
tions and social life of each other. 

District Institute of 
Education and Training 
Pondicherry 

The District Institute of Education and 
Training (DIET), Pondicherry is making 
efforts to introduce various academic and 
non-academic activities in their curricu¬ 
lum to inculcate values among teacher 
trainees. 

• Using an indirect approach, students 
are given three to four assignments 
on value education topics. The 
teacher trainees are also givenstories, 
biographies of great men and 
religious literature to read during the 
library hour. Opportunity to 
exchange their views on the books 
or the stories read are also given. 
Assignments and activities are 
designed in classrooms to enhance 
the students scholastic and non-scho¬ 
lastic achievements. A new progress 
card covering both scholastic and 
non-scholastic areas has been 
designed. 

• In schools of Pondicherry, school 
assembly is being used to share 
experiences, present anecdotes and 
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leading materials by students under 
the title 'special talk' for five minutes. 
To promote universal values, social 
service, cultural activities, festivals, 
etc. are organized to acquaint 
students with social, religious, 
customs and traditions. A calender 
of activities for celebrating national 
festivals is sent to all the educational 
institutions in the Union Territory of 
Pondicherry with a note to celebrate 
the festival on the particular day 
itself and not before or after the 
occasion. 

The DIET, Pondicherry in collabora¬ 
tion with the NCERT organized a 
15-day experimental Value Educa¬ 
tion Qunp in Pondicherry. Guldren 
from six states participated and 
benifitted from these camps meant 
for inculcating values withoutdirect 
teaching. Cultural programmes 
displaying culture of their region 
and community helped the cMdren 
assimilate the other cultures andtiieir 
values. 

State Council of Educational 

KeSEARCH AND T^tAINING 

Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad 

living Values: An Educational 
Programme organized during May/ 
June 2001. 

Uving Values — An Educational 
Programme (LVEP) is a brain child of 
educators around world. It is sup¬ 
ported by UNESCO and ^onsoied by 
Spanish committee of UNICEF, the 


Planet Society and the Brahnmkumaris 
in consultation with the education dus¬ 
ter of UNICEF, NewYork. Since 1996 it 
has been in use in 62 countries. 

Recently the LVEP has been started 
in some of the states in our country with 
a view to inculcate values among 
duldren to make them responsible future 
citizens. The programme was plaimef^ as 
a tiuree tier training. The first level 
training was organized at Mount Abu, 
Rajasthan for educators of Andhra 
Pradesh from 9 May to 16 June 2001 by 
Prajapita Brahmakumaris Ishwariya 
Vishwavidyalaya. The programme 
aimed at developing in the participants 
a deep understanding of values and 
spirituality; refine their consdence to 
provide moral strengtii; Increase their 
inner powers to help them become good 
role models and enable them practise 
the training skills in their educational 
institutions. 

The programme was organized in five 
spells at Moimt Abu, Rajasthan covering 
320 participants from 23 districts of 
Andhra Pradesh The partidpants were 
Principals and Lecturers of District 
Institutes of Education and Training 
pIETs), academic monitoring officers of 
DPEF, academic staff of SCERT and 
Mandal resource persons. 

The Living values programme 
consisted of practical sessions of exercises 
in value awareness, value-based activi¬ 
ties in groups, visualization exercises, 
mind mapping, sessiops oti active listen¬ 
ing and obs^ving, and conflict resolu¬ 
tion exercises. The theoretical topics 
taken up for talks were coupled with 
demonatraticais and exercises, Thetalks 
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were preceded by practice sessions of 
yogasanas, discussions on benefits of yoga 
and the need for practizing yoga in 
daily life. Topics covered for talks were 
following: 

• Spirituality, the Missing Link in 
Education 

• Understanding Consciousness and 
Spiritually, 

• Awareness of tiie Supreme Being 

• Stress Management 

• Yoga througjh Play-way 

• Personality Trahsfbrmation 

• Harmony in Human Relationships 

• Universal Brotherhood 

• Sustaining Our Values 

• World Ifistory 

• Values through Classroom Teaching. 

National XtesouRce Centre 
FOR Value Education 
(NRCVE) NCERT 

' Networking of the Institutions 
Woddng in the Area of Value Education 

Linkages established with the organiza¬ 
tions axe being used to mobilize them for 
value education. Seven NGOs/organi- 
zationa have been recognized as Regiotud 
Resource Centres of Value Education by 
the MHRD. These organizations will take 
up work rdating to training of teachers, 
dev^opment cff material for training of 
teachers and awaireness generation fox 
values education. Efforts are also being 
node tO'develop linkages with interna¬ 
tional organizations, A directory of 


intemationat organizations for values is 
also being prepared. 

Preparation of an Axmotated 
Bibliography in India 

The countrywide compilation of the 
annotated bibliography of the work on 
value education carried out in India since 
1980 has been finalized and is under 
publication. It consists of the annotated 
bibliography of books, journal articles, 
doctoral researches, reports and audio- 
video material. The computerized 
retrieval system of the same has also been 
prepared. 

Journal of Value Education 

The Journal of Value Education includ¬ 
ing articles/reseaxch papers, philosophi¬ 
cal discourses, iimovatians and program¬ 
mes, .surveys, critiques, country baaed 
state of the art papers and book reviews 
is being brought out bia-aiinually. The 
present issue is fourth in tiie series. 

Reference Library of NRCVE 
The reference library set up in the pre¬ 
mises of DEPFE of NCERT contains a 
wide variety of material on value educa¬ 
tion like books (1800) joumals/newslet- 
tets, audio-video matoials produced by 
various institutions like NGOs/reli- 
gjous organizations/professionals, etc. 
The library is being enriched continu¬ 
ously. Literature related to human 
values as envisaged in different religLons,' 
human rights, spirituality, yoga and 
meditation and Jeeoan Vigyon has been 
procured. Value education programmes' 
in tii€'form of instructional packages 
brought out by various xeligio-splrituaf 
organizations/NGOa are also being' 
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coDected. Recently, literature on human 
values by H.H. The Dalai Lama, Sri 


%£ Mahatma Gandhi have been added 
to the library. 


Training Frogrammes 
A training programme on value 
education for counsellors from Delhi 
Administration schools was organized 
from 26 December to 31 December 2001 
at the NIB Campus, Experts in ihe field 
from NGOs/organizations such as 
Jeeven Vigyan Academy, Sri Aurobindo 
Education Society, Rama Krishna 
Mission and Frajapita Brahma Kumaiis 
Ishwariya Viswavidyalay, DEPFE, 
NCERT served as resource persons. 


Developmental Projects 
• A project on value daiificBtion as an 


been completed. It involves concep¬ 
tual elaboration on values darifica- 

I 


exercises to be used in teacher train¬ 
ing as well as dassroom. 

• Attempts have been made to define 
values underlying 'Excellence' and 


based on reflective and philosophi¬ 
cal research on the topic. Conceptual 
framework for developing 'ExceL 
lence' and the role of school systems 
has been highlighted. Reports are 
under preparation. 

• A project to study value-based 
practices of some government and 
privately managed schools has been 
completed. Infotmationhas also been 
collected through indepth interviews 
from principals and teachers and 
classroom observations. 

• A monographfor teachers to nurture 
creativity as a value and Spiritual 
Orientation Programme for teachers 
and students are under preparation. 

Supplementary Reading Material 

It is planned to pr^are supplementary 
reading material based on stories and 
parables of various religions. Such read- 
ingmaterial based on st^es and parables 
of Jainism and Sikhism highlighting 
universal human Values of love, tniljh, 
non-violence, peace, honesty, tolerance, 
etc. for childr^ have been developed 


Book Reviews 


Symphony of Human Values in Education 


Symphony of Human Values in 

Education 

by 

J.S. Rajput 

FubMied by NCBRT, December2001 
New Delhi 

Price: Hardbound: Rs. 120.00 
Paperback :Rs. 90.00 

The Parliamentary Standing Committee 
on Human Resource Development in its 
Eighty-first Report on Value Based 
Education (1999) has highlighted that 
Truth {Satya), Righteous Conduct 
{Dhama), Peace {Shanti), Love (Prema) 
md Non-violence (Akimsa) as the Core 
universal values/ which need/to be 
id^m^ed as the foundation stone on 
wlhicli the value-based education 
progranune can be built up. All the 
religions of the world have also 
emphasized that lum-violence/ tolerance 
and peace are the fundamental 
components of humanity. Great 
philosophers and social thinkers of East 
as well as West have seen education as a 
process leading ultimately to spiritual 
development. UNESCO in the context of ' 
peace, refers education not only to 
general education acquiring cognitive 
capitid but ability to live togetiier. 

bi the present age of value-crisis, the 
school needs to play a meaningful and 
^ective role in Inculcating universal 


eternal values oriented towards unity 
and integration of people and for their 
moral and spiritual growth. For 
maintaining unity in diversity, they 
diould aim at value-based programmes 
and activities so as to develop five 
domains of human personality: 
intellectual/ physical, emotional, 
psychological and spiritual. The students 
at all levels of education need to be 
provided relevant curriculum inputs in 
terms of meaningful learning activities 
and instructional materials which will 
facilitate the promotion of right values 
so as to achieve the five major objectives 
of education: knowledge, skill/ balance, 
vision and identity. 

The present publication compiled 
by Prof. J.S. Rajput is a timely arrival in 
the world of books especially when we 
have stepped in the decade of peace 
declared by UNESCO (2000-2010). It is 
a commendable attempt by the author 
to identify and compile minutdy the 
extracts on values of eminent 
philosophers, social thinkers and 
activists, political personalities, 
educationists and spiritual leaders. The 
compilation also aims atprovidingabrief 
overview of important committees and 
commissions in various components of 
value education. The publication starts 
logically with the Preamble of 
Constitution of India, which has 
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provided a film feundation to our sy stem 
of education based on the principles of 
secularism^ equity and justice. It is 
rationally followed by the list of 
Fundamental Duties needed essentially 
to be understood by every citizen of India 
ti^t from his early schooling days. 

The sequencing of extracts of the ideas 
on values and their inculcation is 
ffHonHfip and deductive in the context of 
various types of values which are helpful 
in developing essential life skills as well 
as establidiing linkages among cognitiarv 
emotion and action; educatioiv culture 
and learning to live together. The 
presentation of ideas and recommen¬ 
dations pertaining to value education 
from various commissions and reports 
starts with the extracts on values from 
Basic National Education, Zdidr Hussain 
Committee (1938) and ends up vxifh the 
Learning; The Treasure Within, Delor's 
Commission, UNESCO (1996). It reflects 
the sincere attempt of the author to 
highlight the demand for the replace¬ 
ment of present education system by a 
more constructive, effective and 
meaningful system, which will be 
integrated with die needs and ideals of 
national life and better able to meet die 
cultural demands of the Indian nation. 
The author has ably concluded the 
collection with the extract that "the 
contemporary world is too often a world 
of violence that belies the iiope some 
people place in human progress." 
(UNESCO: Learning: 17^ TreasureWi0iin, 
1996, pp. 91-92) with a pointer for 
devising a system- of education which 


mig^t make it possible to avoid conflicts 
or resolve them peacefully by developing 
respect for other people, their cultures 
and spiritual values. This is very dose to 
Sarve Bhavantu SukSmam (wdl-l^tng and 
welfare of all) which is one of the major 
objectives of Indian education at aU levels 
higjhlighted in the NFE (1986), 

The publication has been timely 
released by Dr Karan Singh, an eminent 
scholar and statesman, in the gracious 
presence of His Holiness The Dalai Lama 
on 4 January 2002. It will go a long way 
in providing academic support to 
teasers in translating into action the 
objectives of value education formulated 
in the National Curriculum Framework fir 
Sdiool Education (2000) developed by the 
NCERT. The students at all levels of 
education and readers in general will be 
greatly benefited by the publication in 
which huge literature on ideas and 
thou^ts on various values by eminent 
personalities have been crystadlized in a 
single volume. 

LoKESHKom,* 

Eternal Human Values and World 

Religion 

By 

KF. Dhokaua 
NCERT 
December 2001 
pp.xxiv+215 

Price: Hardboxmd: Rs. 175.00 
Paperback : Rs. 130.00 

Tms book by Prof. Dhokalia is- the first 
prompt and direct outcome of NQ^T^s 


Ukesb Koul*. Professar EmeUtuB, Himachal Fradeab UntversltVi Suixmier Hill, S hlttil a 
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newly placed emphasis on the 
inculcation of human values in the 
educational system in the country. 
Written in a ludd and convincing style 
the book effectively succeeds in its 
attempt to hi^ight the spiritual aspect 
of major world religions identifying and 
daborating upon values from each one 
of them which in the author's opinion are 
universal and eternal to human society. 

In his characteristic analytical manner 
the author has spdt out h^ objective in 
the very beginning. He says in his 
preface that the crisis the mankind is 
facing today is essentially moral and 
spiritual, and is an outcome of 'cancerous 
growth of violence', of mindless rush to 
amass wealth - taking it as tho supreme 
criteria of a success^ life in complete 
disregard of hi^er values. Ifis aim is to 
drive home the point that the legacy of 
world religions, or of our ancestors of 
erdightened mind and vision, of various 
founders of various faiths,.and of 
iimumerable sages, saints, gurus, Sufis 
and holy men, is indeed rich in humanist 
ideals and values. This legacy is die 
common heritage of mankind, and as 
such, he means to say, the conung 
generation needs to be made conscious 
of, and capable to preserve and promote 
the treasure it has inherited. 

This can only be achieved throu^ an 
ingeniously planned education. 
Teaching of religion is a tricky 
proposition, because, on the one hand, 
die mere mention of the word 'religion' 
gives rise to heavy images where the 
imaginary'wei^t needs to be chiselled 
into something interesting by clever 
ticking, on tto other it is in itself a 


double-sided subject. If taught in the 
right manner it ennoble the mind, 
enlarge one's vision and lend a larger, 
deeper meaning to life, but if expounded 
in a 'perverted, commercialized form it 
will only provide a deadly weapon to the 
fanatics to run down and oppose 
advocacy of those very values and 
morality tiiat the religion - any rdigion - 
stands for. 

Taking good care of this trap the 
audior proceeds very systematically by 
first analyzing, in his introduction die 
predicament the present generation is in, 
focussing upon the need to integrate 
natural sciences with spirituality, 
dwelling upon the universally binding 
standards of human rights and 
correlative duties, going on to define 
ethical human values as the foundation 
of quality human life, and then coming 
dawn with ease to the main point; 
meaningful education as the best way to 
refine human mind. The next section 
continues to further elaborate the 
concept, genesis, and cultural base of 
human values and how the knowledge 
of world religions and spirituality 
strengthens them. 

Fart tiuee, the longest section of the 
book, takes up one by one, eadi of the 
eleven major religions, namely, 
Zoroasteiianism, Judaism, ChziBtianity, 
Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, 
Sikhism, Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Shintoism, givingnecessary details about 
the background, respective Scriptures, 
main teachings, doctrines and the values 
they contribute. It is the most educative- 
section which ends with a brief 
'Overview' of all religions, dealt withih r 
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the book. It appears tiiat the 'Overview' mechanically with scant regard to each 

has been annexed here by mistake. Being other, for the elders, for Ihe traditions, for 

of a general nature it should have been human values, indeed, for culture as a 

bracketed with the concluding Part. whole, he defined religian as "the very 

Epilogue once again summarizes the core of education". NCERTs effort, 

points made. 'Desiderata', a comprdien- tiierefore, deserved whole-hearted 

sive bibiliography, and theme index at appreciation for the selection of the 

die end make the book easier to read and subject as well as the author. The produc- 

extremely useful. tion is brought out attractively, even 

Thoughtfully interspersed with thougjh in a bit of a hurry. Some of the 

quotations from a variety of ancient editing blunders, although minor, are 

Sanskrit texts, writings and speeches of hard to overlook once eye catches them, 

personalities whose names have become like lack of uniform type face in chapter 

synonymous with highest values in life headings, checking &e division of the 

the book will prove useful in widening material prepared % the author, diacriti- 

the outlook of its readers and help in an cal marks, as also in giving the names of 

untrairunelled development of their d\e personalities dted. Uniformity is very 

personality, Mahatma Gandhi was important If Dr S.Sadkakrishnan's name 

always keen that the child is exposed not is quoted in full why not 'Vivdcananda' 

tojustonezeligionbuttoasmany as exist as Swatni Vivekananda'? Moreover, the 

80 that he develops a mutual respect and Religions of East Asia are denied a fresh 

tolerance for all die faiths of the world. page to begin. We hope these are recti- 

It is an undeniable fact that religion is fied in subsequent editions because the 

the source of all moral tenets, and as such books is sure to run many reprints. The 

an aspect of primary importance of book will not only serve die prupose of 

education. Swami Vivekananda had being indispensable as a handbook for 

declared unequivocally almost a teachers and students, alike but will also 

hundred years ago, that education with- prove to be a rich addition in any house- 

out religion would only produce "abject hold. 
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GANDHUrS TALISMAN 

I ■ ■ , 

“I will give you a talisman.Whenever 
you are in doubt or when the self 
becomes too much with you, apply 
the following test: 

1 * 

Recall the face of the poorest and 
the weakest man whom you may 


have seen and ask yourself if the 
step you contemplate is going to be 
of any use to him. Will he gain 
anything by it ? Will it restore him 
to a control over his own life and 
destiny ? In other words, will it lead 
to Swaraj for the hungry and 
■spiritually starving millions ? 

Then you will find your doubts and 
your self melting away.”^. 














Values in the Context of School Education in India** 

' i 

J.S. RAJPUT* 


f Abstrorf = ' '.^^'|^|IHII ' 

The paper begins xoi^ the amtempora^ societal and global concerns tMling attend 
to the renewed emphasis on value-based school education. It highli^ts the basic values 
to nurture social cohesion and national integration, untoersal values common to aU 
religions and the values oflndim tradition for sustaining an integral view (^Ufo. Tha 
paper also refors to tiie recommendations of the various Committees, Commissions gnd 
polio/ directives and the contribution of India focusing on values endtrined in the 
Constitution and views of Indian timbers as source ofmdues for Indian sdiook. It ajsp 
identifies alternative approaches of value education for sd^b, The paper focuses 
an strategies for value inculcation, placing emphms on tfie future task of teadfer 
preparation as tap priority. 


extreme poverty. Primary school 
enrolments s^ stand at B4 per cent. The 
richest 5 per cent of the world's 
population have incomes 114 times more 
than that of the poorest 5 per cent. 
Everyday more than 36,000 children 
around world die of preventable 
diseases. In Botswana, more than a third 
of adults suffer from rflV/AlbS 
(UI^P, 2002): And the M just c^'t be 
ejdiaustlve. ' ' 

The diversities, particularly ^tiurj^ap 
t)etween the rich and the poor, have not 
reduced. In some' s^e several of thfese 
have increased. Illiteracy and l^lnorqnce ' 
continue'to supjiort exploii^pn and 

* Ditectcfr, National Council of EducBtional Research anil Tnining, Nam Ddhi. 

** FijesanhllaAcdAeMain'IluitiBatttwNfdtnialConsultationQpValueEdnaationinItulwiSFhii^.Bni^ 

ences .pnd Strata^ of Ittmlemmtatloi^ li^ duilnE 19-21 Aumt 2002 at lamia Ha^qnf Uidvonty, 
KewDelhi. " ' -f , ■■ 


The Context 

twenty-first century inherited 
unparallel multifaceted growth and 
development of the twentieth century. 
Space was conquered, and human 
capacities were challenged an even 
overcome by computers. Aparthdd and 
colonialism vanished. The concept of 
global village became visible. The 
denizens of the globe became 
.aeighboprs. Human 'drudgeries were 
^teduc^.,^ mj|ich more could be said on 
fbe b^ghier side (Venk^taiaman, 2002). 
Unfo]iunately; there is an ej^remely dark 
, side^ Twmty-three pM cent of the 

t world's population is still living in 
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sub-hiunan living. Nearly a quarter of 
world's population remains hungry. 
Nearly three quarters of world resources 
are still cornered by less than a quarter 
of the people. Democracies have appa¬ 
rently been strengthened. Communism 
has withered away. But the issues of 
equality even amongst sovereign nations 
remain elusive. The global village in 
reality could make every human being a 
neighbour of everyone ^e. Are we really 
becoming evolved human beings who 
would not only live in the neighbour¬ 
hood but also become neighbourly? 

The preceding century gave great 
hopes to people particularly in the 
countries^ which were exploited by alien 
masters for centuries and were often 
designated as colonies, underdeveloped 
nations or as developing countries. Some 
of them have been able to respond 
e^ctively to the hopes, expectations and 
aspirations of their citizens. In majority 
of the cases, people stand disillusioned. 
Democracies, quite often taken over by 
milifjary regimes, have brought 
corruptions and exploitations in differwt 
forms and formats. Those who were 
suffering earlier continue to suffer more 
and perhaps in more ways. 

The twentieth century was the first 
time ever that Universal Elementary 
Education was discussed globally and 
every nation resolved to strive to adiieye 
this-goal. Educational expansion has be^ 
an unparalleled phenomenon. The 
challenge still remains enormous in 
proportion arid onagnitude. The war 
against poverty, unemployment, 
e^loitation and ill-health often gets 
relegieited to back^ound as the battle of 


poutical egos, mutual distrust, religious 
differences, bigotry and fanaticism looms 
large globally; at one place or other. The 
world, in spite of all the advances, 
achievements, resolutions and resolves 
remains an impeaceful and self-centred? 
What has happened to the basic human 
Instinct of 'love tiiy neighbour'? Why 
have human beings slowed down in ' 
growing up spiritually? What has 
happened to moral, ethical and 
humanistic values preached by every 
civilization everywhere from times 
Immemorial? Efforts to establish inter¬ 
faith dialogues, initiatives towards 
nurturance and inculcation of values and 
efforts to make people learn 'how to live 
together' are not bearing much visible 
fruits. How could one delineate strategies 
as to the causes and the reasons for 
such inhuman rather anti-human 
developments? 

1 had two unique opportunities to 
mteract witti a large number of teadiets, 
teacher educators, educationists, parents 
and enlightened citizens throughout the 
country during the last' decade of the 
twentietii century. Initially, it was the 
nationwide process of consultation witii 
the different groups of stakeholders in 
education to develop a ci|riiculum 
framework for teacher edqication In 
India. It was releajsed in Auj^st 1998. 
Subsequently, It was a similar hiit more 
intensive process of consultation to 
develop the curriculum fram^ork for 
school education for the initial y^aishfi ^ 
' the twenty-first century for cduniJy', 

pSfCERT, 2000), Everywhere, ^aoticrfl^; 
in every discussion and 
single issue emerged most pidmin^Mjlf? 
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in different fonns: What has happened 
to values? Why the education is not 
contributing towards Inculcation, 
nurturance and development of values? 
If education would not accept this 
challenge who else would? Who else 
could? 

Education systems obviously have a 
responsibility. There are innumerable 
instances and examples of the same 
everywhere. I came across a book in the 
NCERT library titled Spirituality in 
Ekmentary Schools, planned in 1945 and 
published in 1947. The Principals 
Association of United States of America, 
Wadiington, DC published it. It contains 
contributions from the Principals of 
schools on how they were making 
attempts to bring in spiritualify in their 
programmes and practices in achoolsf 
Teachers of the then victorious nation 
were probably not content with a victory 
in the war alone. Though they knew it 
was a big achievement but human beings 
need bigger achievements and these can 
only come through proper nurturance of 
spiritual values and spirituality. 
Globally, every nation is concerned and 
is paying attention to values in life and 
the need to understand and internalize 
spirituality. But, in India, the land of 
multweligions, at the end of the 
twentieth century, a handful of 
intellectuals are raising reservations 
about the fvoposition made to die nation 
that India needs a system of education, 
w^uch diould not ignore spirituality and 
m^cation of values. 

In the Indian context, the ^ post' 
independence period, thougjh preceded 
by Gandhian influence and values has 


witnessed gradual etosipi^of essential 
moral, social and cultural values. The 
disregard for value system is wide¬ 
spread. In practical terms/the potential 
of the value-based system to contribute 
to the growth of ttie nation and its citizens 
almost stands ignored. The race for 
materialistic gains has obliterated 
pursuits of spirituality and human 
values, which have been characteristics 
of Indiah ethos and psyche. Teadiers 
were supposed to be embodiments of 
knowledge as well as practitioners of 
moral and spiritualistic values. As 
Acharyas, they were supposed to be tite 
role models not only for young children 
but also for flie entire community. They 
were supposed to nurture tiie young 
generations in their own manner and 
style and prepare almost everyone to 
attempt and realize Ihe ultimate purpose 
. of human life, while living a good quality 
life in the community. Schools could 
develop as the nurseries for value 
inculcation, value development and 
value nurturance. It was alw expected 
that value education would lead to self¬ 
recognition (hat in turn would facilitate 
tile spiritual inarch flom the level of sub- 
consciousness to^ 'that of Buper- 
consciousness through the different 
intermediary stages (NCERT, 2000). 

Percqitions about the teachers and 
expectations from teachers have also 
changed over tiie last five decades. Hie 
teacher-communUy .relationship has 
undergone a downward. sUde. The 
etwixonmant external fp sdnosiltathuritian 
hcB created its impactmnotr^d^l(|(a^^ 
tiffi education systeia funottenKhiUftelso 
cm the very approadi and attitude pf 
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teachers. In spite of such temporary 
distortians, the nation still looks towards 
its teachers with great expectations. The 
country needs'value-enriched citizens. 
Education can contribute most 
substantially*.''People still expect that 
value-bas^ education would help the 
h'ation fight against all kinds of 
fanatidsnv ill-wiU, violence^ disharmony, 
corruption, exploitatibn and mutual 
hatred.' 

Indian society has generally derived 
its values from the religions of the 
peoples of India. Indian state is secular 
but the society is religious. This, in fact, 
supports and augments secularism. 
Perhaps school alone could be able tb 
achieve the dream of Gandhi, as quoted 
by Palkhivala (1994); 

"Gather together under one banner all 
ihen from all religions and races of 
•India and infuse irito them the spdfit of 
solidarity and oneness to the utter 
exclusion of all communal and 
parochial sentiments." ' 

"By religion, I do not mean formal 
' reUgioh, or customary rdigion, but that 
religion which underlines aU religians, 

' which biKigs us face to face wi A our 
Maker " 

For Gandhi)i, all religions were 
different roads converging towards the 
'same point. Hence following a particular 
road ittttxiaterial and a personal 
chbicfe Wlong a!a the goal was the same. 

'^'al Was-' an ordered moral 
l^mrerhtrient of the universe. He always 
' jhkmtahHeit'that'tX) him 'religion diould 
'pcA^de lev4iyone of' our actions'. He 
''htg;Mlghts ‘his pOrceptioh on several 
^0(^lslon8'(Palkhivala, 1994): "The need 


of the moment is not one rdigion, but 
mutual respect and tolerance of the 
devotees of the different religions. We 
want to reach to the dead level, but unity 
in diversity. The soul of religions is one, 
but it is encased in a multitude of forms. 
The latter will persist to the end of time". 

At one stage, India again needed to 
free itself from the alien yoke. Today, it 
needs leaders of the people with 
commitment, dedication and devotion at 
the level of the leaders of pre¬ 
independence era. Gandhiji inspired 
majority of tiiem. My life is my message, 
said Gmdhiji, and India understood it. 
The Gandhian thinkiiig' under¬ 
scores several'recommendation of 
the Education Commission. The same 
inspiration has led the National 
Curriculum Frammork to state: ' 

"Another significant factor that merits 
urgent attention now is religion. 
Al^ough it is not the only source of 
essential values, it certainly is a major 
source of value generation. What is 
required today is not religious 
education but education about 
religionB, their basics, and the values 
inherent therein and also a 
compmative study of the philosophy 
of all reUgions" (NCERT, 2000). 

'Why do our own people undermine 
Indian achievements and contributioiib 
to human civilization? This ban be 
understood only when tine refers to the 
genesis of the inherited'system'Of 
education. To do so, dne has to go back 
to the proclamation of Macaulay's 
minutes of1835. Ihe approach advocated 
by Macaulay and its subseijuent impact 
in now well known to teachdfs and 
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educationists. Macaulay did not have any 
faitii in the indigenous Indian literature 
and knowledge. It is another matter that 
uidya, shikska, jyana, taleem, ilm, have 
always beeif in the forefront of Indian 
thought, action and deed. 

Macaulay's minutes state, "intellectual 
improvement of the people has to be the 
main task of East India Company." It 
further observes, Dialects commonly 
spoken among the natives of this part of 
India contain neither literary nor 
l OTPntifig information and are so poor and 
rude that, until they are enriched from 
soihe other quarters it will not be easy to 
translate any valuable work into them". 
He Is very dear about his perceptions: "I 
am quite ready to take the oriental 
Jeaming at the valuation of orientalists 
'thetnsdves. 1 have not found one among 
thein who could deny that single shelf of 
a good European library was worth the 
whole native literature of India and 
Arabia. The intrinsic superiority of the 
western literature is, indeed, fully 
admitted by those members of the 
committee who support the oriental plan 
of education". Macaulay goes on to add: 
"What we spend on Arabic and Sanskrit 
is not metely a loss to the cause of truth, 
it is bounty money paid to raise up 
cham|nons of errors. Assuredly it is the 
duty of the Biitidi Govenunent in India 
to be! not only tolerant but neutral on all 
religious questions," Macaulay further 
expressed: "We must at present do our 
besttofeamadasBwhomaybeir iterpi e ter B 
between us and the millions ij^hopi we 
govern, adass of persons) IndiaiviRblood 
aid mlour; but British m taster in opiiiiDn, 
inmmals, and in intellect" 


Macaulay's policy has yielded the 
intended result A sm^ group of persons 
have assigned themsdves a new role to 
thrust their own definition of secularism 
on the nation. Secularism to them means: 
Religion is to be discarded and disre¬ 
gard^ in tiiought; action and deed. Their 
present dictum is — 'None can mention 
religion in any form in schools, we are 
secular!' Amazing, some of them also 
declare themselves to be the only 
custodians of the legacy of Gandhi. 
However, when one peruses the 
Gandhian ideas, one is confronted with 
his clarity, vision, perception, and 
universality. Unfortunately, some have 
misi nte rpreted his views. Several existing 
problems are the consequences of the 
same. > 

Basic Values . 

In India, achieving social cohesion and 
natioruil integration and nurturing the 
ethos of learning to live together have to 
be the prime objectives of education at 
tiiis jimctuid. Needless to say the world 
needs more enlightened citizens for 
tomorrow. Most substantial contribution 
to the same would come from good 
quality educatioiL Thiais recognized tetd 
acknowledged world over. > Satyn, 
Dharma, Shmti, Prem and Ahimsa have 
been preached consistentiiy bythe sages 
andaeera, by the saints andsufia intire 
conttiiuity of Inidian>ci4toiter fraditiiBn and 
heritage. Satya has been acknowledge 
as the highest religion, Dharma 
encompasses righteousness, nobijljjy-aiiid 
exemplary ttachardn^Neaa Falklnivala 
elaborates Shotiti as; 'Thatoaltfur^Hf^ 
mind/ the serenity, inner peace and,totel 
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stability within yourself which alone 
enables you to possess your soul bjefore 
you die'. He further envisions Prdn 'as 
the greatest force in the world for which 
there has never been a substitute in the 
past nor would be in future'. It^ so well 
embedded in the Indian ideal of 
Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam. Regarding 
Ahimsa, J. Robert Oppenhelmer Wrote in 
Einstein: A Centenary Volume: 

"Einstein is also, and 1 think ligjhtly/ 
known as a man of very great goodwill 
and humanity, hideed, if I had to think 
of a single word for his attitude 
towards human problems, I would 
pick the Sanskrit word'A/iimsa, not to 
hurt, hannlessness" (Palkhivala, 2000). 

A few people have apprehensions by 
renewed emphasis on values in school 
education and the need to make children 
aware of the basics of all religions of the 
people of India. Ror them, it is against 
secularism. Can such a high level of 
philosophical thought resulting out of 
contemplation, meditaticm and search be 
ignored by anyone? India needs to 
unearth what it has achieved much 
earlier than others in knowledge, 
wisdom and spirituality. 

The presentyneed is to enable the 
leamer to.acquire knowledge and akilla 
to develop cancepts-and inculcate values 
commensurate with social/ cultural, 
econondc and environmental realities at 
the kxlid, national and universal levels. 
Thesochdvahies, aimed at friendship, co* 
iaperatioi^ eompassion, self-discipline, 
'.isWndge'Bfiid love, for social justice have 
^tadse internalized. Truth, righteous 
conduct peace, love and non¬ 


violence form the core universal values 
for everyone and none can have any 
dispute about it, no matter whatever be 
the pluralities and diversities of different 
kinds. 

Experts are also of the opinion that 
different values need to be integrated at 
different levels of education, starting 
from primary stage itself. Necessary 
precautions have also been highlighted 
as a word of caution. 'Education about 
religions must be handled with extreme 
care. All steps must be taken in advance 
to ensure that no personal prejudice or 
narrow minded perceptions are allowed 
to ^tort the real purpose of this venture 
and no rituals, dogmas and superstitions 
are propagated in the name of education 
about religions. AU religions therefore 
have to be treated with equal respect 
{Sarva Dhanm Sambhao) and that there 
has to be no discrirninaticm on the ground 
of any religion (Panthnirapekshatay. 

Educationists, teachers, teacher 
educators who understand the present 
educational needs, have sugge^d tive 
inclusion of certain aspects for 
emphasizing the need to develop key 
qualities like regularity, punctuality, 
cleanliness, sdf-control, industriousness, 
willingness to serve, creativity, 
sensitivity to equality, fraternity and 
others. This is a treasure that India has 
discovered in spirit; spirituality, dhanm, 
knowledge and wisdom long ago butstill 
remains untapped and unused. Childien 
surdy deserve an education rooted taihge 
composite culture ft the country, which 
is committed to progress. Naol 
Palkhivala (2000) very wdl illustrates lb 
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"It has been my long-standing convic¬ 
tion that India is like a donkey carrying 

a sack of gcdd-liie donkey does not 

loiow what itisearrying but is content 

to go along with the load on its back. 

The .load of ■ gold is that fantastic 
treasure m arts> literature, culture, and 
some sciences like Ayurvedic medidne 

which weluive inherited from the day^ 
of the splendour that was Iridia.^Adi 
Sankaracharya called it "the 
accumulated treasure of 
truths discovered by the Rishis. 
Ribindranath Tagore said, "India is 
destined to )je ihe teacher of all lands." 
Needless to say that after a period of 
nearly 3000 y^fs of highest level of 
inteUectual con^butions in these areas, 
there was a period of decline but the 
spirit never vanished. Sri Aurobindo 
predicted that India would be the moral 

leader of the world: 

"The Indians must have the firm faith 
that India must rise and be great and 
that everything that happened, every 
difficulty, every reverse must help and 
further their end... The morning was 
at hand and once the li^t had shown 
itsdf, it could rvevit be ni^ again. The 
dawn would soon be compete and the 
sun rises over flie horizon. The sun of 
India's destiny would rise and fill the 
entire India withlts Ught and overflow 
India and overflow Asia and overflow 
the world. Every hour, every mommt 
~ could only bring them nearer to the 
brightness of the-day that God has 
decreed." 

Essentially the first and the ftSremost 
value which mipired the phflosophy of 
education in Andent India was that of 

quest for hberdticm of the indtoidiiatfMW^ 


the bondage of evil (NCERT, 2002). The 
second simultaneous value is that of 
tolerance or forbearance and the third is 
the fundamental principle of NiMama 
Karma, devotion to duty without 
expectations. Every generation 
expectedly should be the Inheritor of the 
wisdom and experience of preceding 
ages and of people. Education should 
contribute in this understanding, 
appreciation and analysis. And take 
away the individual from narrow and 
selfish ends. Identification of the 


of compassion. A symphony of self, 
society and nature prepares him to serve, 

to change and to contribute to the change 

for the good of others. Can education set 
aside its responsibility to nurture the 
individual? Empowering him/her to 
achieve harmony withinhimself/her^ 
and with the world outside? Education 
Ughts the path of spirituaUty and in fact 
is so accepted by the world reUgions. 
Education prepares the human beings to 
strengthen their inner streng* that 
enable them to face the sought and 
sorrows, tragedies and treasures mm 
dignity and grace. It eventually leads to 
the search of immortality. No better 


could be there than the one -Riaderjh 
Brihadaranyaka Upardmd in -the 
prayer, 

’^Asaiomamtdgi^ii 
tamaso ma fyoHrj^maya 
Mrityor iria 


lead'from darkness ^ 

Lead from death uWto IntimeitaSty) 
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Key Elements 

Educationists and stalcdiolders need to 
examine whether our educational system 
really prepares children to have an 
integral view of life. Never before we had 
such resources and support to gather 
more information, more facts and more 
knowledge as today. Have we really 
become wiser also as human 
community? Why have we not won over 
narrow considerations, trivialities of 
differences, which lead to inhuman 
strategies and insufferable pain of 
innumerable human beings? To 
understand and appreciate the situation, 
it would be necessary to understand the 
significance of humanistic, cultural, 
ethical and moral values. A peripheral 
analysis of visible conflicls alone would 
not give lasting solutions. These are the 
days when it is often said that a political 
solution is much better than a military 
solution. Probably no political solution 
could be ^er lasting as politics is quite 
unpredictable. It is the value, which 
persists and upgrades, energizes and 
nurturtis wisddm. That alone coxild give 
solutions to the problems created by 
human ' beings themselves, the 
consequeticeS df wlfilich they themselves 
suffer most.'Social'values and social 
structures af e influer1i(£d by the changes; 
moral standards also take new forms and 
shapes. However, the moral, sodal and 
cultural values remain prominent and 
that alone p;p)vide support base to the 
social strvicfl^^. Tho pace of change 
' often creates bonfuslon among societies 
iGEt^'^mmtuidtleB, which ate usually 
attiinted'to t(akli!i:g ViSlow view of the 
^i^tgesi Ftdbably have to adopt a fest 


track strategy everywhere including 
educF.tion and prepare tp run on the saixffi 
to enmre that our system do not lag 
beta, in the race for a better quality of 
life. 

Perceptions on the need, nature and 
necessity of value education in schools 
are primarily drawn from the Natiotud 
Policy on Education, 1986. It takes note 
of the growing concern over the erosion 
of essential values and the increasing 
cynicism in the society'. Curriculum 
renewal and developm!ent needs to 
respond to this situation. Education is 
univexsally accepted as a foicefullooi for 
cultivation of social, ethical, moral and 
humanistic values. Hie National Policy 
on Education also takes note of the fact 
tiiat in a culturally plural society one has 
to be extremely cautious in approach and 
conscious of the sensitivities before 
embarking upon a programme of 
development and nurturance of values. 
In a secular society, education should 
foster universal and eternal values 
oriented towards unity and integration 
of people and targeting to achieve soaal 
cohesion and understanding. The Policy 
highlights and expects value education 
to help eliminate obscurantism, reli|giou8 
fanaticism, violence, superstition and 
fatalism,' In addition to the, combative 
role, value education has to perform the 
promotional role by making people 
familiar with the rich cultural heritage 
and the composite culture of India, the 
Indian thought and approach to national 
and universal goals and'perceptions, 
Needless to say these are high 
expectations and pose a ^teat challenge 
primarily before > school education 
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system. It can no longer ignore any of 
these aspects or expectations. 

It is true that schools and educational 
systems are not isolated islands. They 
cannot remain untouched by the 
prevailing mood of indifference and even 
disregard to the entire value system. To 
say the least, value system is crumbling 
in practically every aspect of human 
endeavour and ingenuity. At the same 
time the task of guiding the nation and 
the national psyche has traditionally 
been the responsibility of the 
educational system, particularly of 
teachers. Consequently, the present 
system of school education. In whatever 
shape and condition it is, has to accept 
die challenge and strive to restore and 
sustam the universal and eternal values 
oriented towards the unity and 
integration of the people, dieir moral 
and spiritual growth. It has to prepare 
them to unearth the 'treasure drat lies 
within them'. It has been beautifully 
enuficiated, elaborated and expanded 
by the D^elois Commission Report 
entitled Learning: The Treasure V/ifhin. 
No system of education can neglect the 
fact that every human being needs to 
grow spuitually and develop capacity 
to ask the question "who they are, and 
what is the ultimate pmrpose of human 
life" The war against fanaticism, 
violence, dishonesty, avarice, corruption 
and exploitation, fatalism and other ills 
can never be won unless and until a 
strong base of values get internalize by 
a large number of citizens/if not by aU. 

One of the foTeanost values is the need 
for lengthening the national identity 
ani^ promoting national integration. 


Towards this the Constitution of India 
enshrined certain basic values. These 
were identified as cote components of the 
curriculum in the National Policy on 
Education, 1986. They remain valid in 
much greater magnitude on each passing 
day. These are: the history of India's 
freedom movement; the Constitutional 
obligations; the content essential to 
nurture national identity; India's 
common cultural heritage; egalitarian¬ 
ism, democracy and secularism; equality 
of sexes; protection of die environment; 
removal of sodal barriers; observance of 
the small family norm; and inculcation 
of scientific temper. 

’ The Fundamental Duties as laid down 
in Article 51A of Fart'IVA of the Indian 
Constitution, also have to be induded in 
the core components. These are to: 

(a) abide by the Constitution and respect 
its ideals and institutionB, the National 
Flag and the National Anthem; 

(b) cherish and follow the noble ideals 
which inspired our national struggle for 
freedom; (c) uphold and protect the 
sovereignty, unity and integrity of India; 
(d) defend the country and render 
national service when called upon to do 
so; (e) promote harmony and the spirit 
of common brotherhood among all the 
people of India transcending religious/ 
linguistic and regional or sectional 
diversities; to renounce practices 
derogatory to the dignity at woman; 
(f) value and. preserve the ikh heritage 
of our composite culture; protect and 
improve 4ihe natural environment 
including forests, lakes, rivers, .yrUd life 
and to have compassion for the lisVing 
creatures; (h) develop the'ecJientific 
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temper; humanism and the spirit of 
enquiry and reform; (i) safeguard public 
property and abjure violence, and 
(j) strive towards excellence in aU spheres 
of individual and collective activity so 
that the nation constantly rises to higjher 
levels of endeavour and achievement. 

The issue of core elements and 
fundamental duties needs to be viewed 
comprehensively and in synergy. The 
two are intertwined and intv-link^. The 
relationship of human rigjhts and human 
duties is best illustrated by an anecdote 
from the life of Mahatma Gandhi It is 
said that Gandhiji was consulted by the 
UNESCO in finalizing the draft of the 
Chauter on universal declaration of 
human rights. Gandhiji, it is sa«d, wrote 
back that his illiterate but wise mother 
had advised him much earlier in life that 
everyone must do his duty so that others 
can get tiheir rights, I have never seen a 
more forceful statement dum this on the 
power of values internalized and 
inculcated at childhood. This one simple 
statement in appropriate elaboration 
could become the beacon light for value 
education ih schools. 

To achieve this, India needed its own 
, system of education. Mahatma Gandhi 
very well summarized MjtCaulay's 
minutes and the resulting dis^ter in his 
famous speech of 1931: 

"That does'iibt finish the picture. We 
have the education of this future state. 
I say without fear of my figures being 
challenged successfully, that today 
India is iBore>illiierate than it was fifty 
sor a hundred years ago, and so is 
. fiuriaa^ because the British 
{.adinbaj^^atprs, when they came to 


India, instead of taking hold of things 
as they were, began to root them out 
They scratched the solid and began to 
look at the root, and left the root like 
that, and the beautiful tree perished. 
The village schools were not good 
enough fm the British administrator, 
so he came out with his programme. 
Every school must have so much 
paraphernalia, building, and so forth. 
Well, there were no such schools at all. 
There are statistics left by a British 
administrator which show that, in 
places where they have carried out a 
survey, ancient sdhools have gone by 
the board, because there was no 
recognition for these schools, and the 
schools established after the European 
pattern were too expensive for the 
people, and therefore they could not 
possibly overtake the thing. I defy 
anybody to fulfil a pTogramme cj 
compulsory primary education of 
these masses inside of a century. This 
very poor country of mine is ill able to 
sustain such an expensive method of 
education. Our state would revive the 
old village school master and dot every 
village with a school both fox boys and 
girls." 

Initiatives 

Even prior to Gandhiji, Indian luminaries 
of freedom struggle strove to enligjhten 
the Indians about their own knowliedge, 
scholarship, achievements and 
contributions of the past. These indndad 
Swami Dayanand (1825-83), Dad^h^i 
Naoroji (1825-1917), Bal Gangatllun 
Tilak (1856-1920), Gokhale (1866-1»5). 
Thinkers like Rabindranath Ta^o^e 
(1861-1941), Sri Aurobiiido (1872,-l9S0t 
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Dr Hussain (1897-1969) worked in 

fliis direction. Various institutions were 
established and strategies evolved 
towards developing character and 
commitment and internalize values 
among the citizens. Gandhiji's Nai 
Taleem had very important component 
of value education. Values emphasized 
were cooperation, dignity of labour, 
simple living and sharing. 

After Independence almost all the 
Committees and Commissions have 
emphasized the need for value 
education. Some of the important 
milestones in value education-have been 
the recommendations of the University 
Education Commission (1948-49), 
Secondary Education Commission (1952- 
53), Shri Prakash Committee (1961), 
Education Commission (1964-66), and 
National Commission on Teachers 
(1983). The Standing Committee of the 
Parliament has made some very bold and 
practical recommendations for the 
Ministry of Human, Resource 
Devriopment under the Chairmansihip of 
Shri S.B. Chavan. Its report was 
presented to the Parliament of India in 
February 1999. Its recommendations on 
.value education and religion have been 
included comprehensively in the 
Curriculum Framework for School 
Bducation published in November 2000. 
It is also relevant to note that the 
Committee on the teaching of 
fundamental duties to the citizens of 
Indm submitted its report In the year 
1999. The two documents together 
emerge as the manifestations of nation's 
concern on human rights, duties and 
values. The absence of these three is 
eroding the body politic of .tho natioiL 


The maximum suffering is inflicted upon 
Gandhiji's 'last man'. One may hasten to 
add that practically everyone suffers 
when values get eroded. We are 
experiencing this scenario in India. It is 
in spite of the fact that at the policy level, 
education system in India consistently 
emphasizes the need to integrate vedues 
in all aspects of school education. 
Somehow at the implementation stage 
the policy formulations have not been 
tran^ormed into pragmatic strategies. 

Globally India is recognized as the 
'Guru' in spiritual understanding and 
appreciation. There is a growing concern 
on some kind of indifference that exists 
in the educational system towards basic 
values in the post-Independence period. 
The understandmg of basic tenets of the 
religions of the people of hidia in right 
spirit is essential for social cohesion and 
mutual respect. This makes it imperative 
for the school curriculum to include 
inculcation of basic values and an 
awareness of all the major rdigions of the 
coimtiy as a curricula Component. 

Approaches in Value Education 

One model, which has been put to 
practice at several places, consists of 
value education being taught as a 
separate subject with a different 
curriculum and a different teacher. Those ' 
who are inclined towards this approach 
have provided for a schocd piogcaiiaixie 
for the same and they strive hard to 
develop specific textual materials. This 
cantradicts-the dktum that values cannot 
be taught but they can only be caught. 

The second model is the judicious 
integration of the identified values with 
all the sulq'ecfs of study in the scholastic 
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areas and. all the activities and 
programmes in the co-schol^stic areas. 
Educationists, teachers, ^ teacher 
educators and other stakdiolders within 
education endorse the value-integrated 
curriculum. This has emerged di!iring the 
nationwide consultations during the 
past two years. Through such an 
approach the goals and objectives of 
value inculcation could be achieved in 
the classrooms, in .the playgrounds, in 
cultural programmes, community 
interactions and such other activities. The 
Nationd Curriculum Frameiootk for School 
Education proclaims: 

"A comprehensive programme of value 
inculcaticm must start at the very earliest 
stage of school education as a tegular 
part Of school's daily routine. The entire 
educational piocess has to be such that 
tile boys and girls of this ccnmtiy are able 
to know 'good', love 'good' and do 
' 'good' and growikito mutually tolerant 
citizens. The comparative study of the 
'philosophies' of rehgions can ^ taken 
up at the secondary and higher 
secondary stages," (NCERT, 2000). 

Of course, there is the school of 
thought foUgwed by small group of 
people who cotild not like values to be 
touched by a pair of tongs in school 
education. These are the people who af e 
afraid of the mere mention of the terms 
like v^ues, culture, religion or heritage, 
They find it extremely sensitive in a 
pluf^lstic sciciety. This probably ii the 
E^st perilous approach. 

The integrated approadi cm the other 
hand considers every teacher as a teacher 
of values and every curriculum develop¬ 


ment as a value development. It 
acknowledges that evejy su^ect of the 
activity provides scope for the same. 

In the Indian context, several 
voluntary agencies and other institutions 
have developed their .own models and 
approaches of value inculcation, 
development and nurturance. Their 
success depends upon the commitment 
of tiiose who initiate, expand and extend. 
The response may range from full 
acceptance or indifference or total 
alienation. Some parents and schools 
may be very enthusiastic. Otihers may not 
be so enthusiastic but, eyen they would 
like the best of values to be nurtured and 
intemahzed. 

It could be .termed a cliche if-one 
reiterates that this is the time to focus on 
values in education more prominently 
than ever before. Evolving suitable and 
result-oriented strategy for implemen- 
tatidn is to be accepted as the joint 
responsibility of the school, the teacher 
and the community. All of them need to 
work together. Ihis trinity ca^ seek 
guidance and support from otiier sources 
as wen. Eventually, it is the level of their 
internalization of the goals and ol^ectives 
and their personal commitment .that 
would matter. An institution could 
consider using some of the following 
as inputs to a comprehensive integrated 
strategy for values inculcation (l^jpub 
1999); 

• A critical look at the curricular 
materials from the point of''view'^ 
potentialities and. pbssibUitierOf 
utilizing eacdi xme of these 
enrichihent with suitable di^^in« 

I » ^ ! -/ 4^5 
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ihe teaching-learning strategies. 
This would need no extra time and 
result in no additional curriculum 
load; 

• Continuous-review of co-curridular 
and extra-curricular activities which 

' could help in value education 
through participating, experiencing, 
working, playing and learning 
together. These could create great 
impact on individual learners, 
particularly in broadening their 

''' approach and attitude towards life; 

• A large number of persons and 
groups work selflessly for the 
deprived and downtrodden and 
serve others. Interaction wjith them 
could really create perceptible impacts; 

• Utilization of available folklore, 
national monuments, forms of 
folk culture and indigenous 
expertise to imbibe a sense of 
belonging and pride. This could 
be attempted in every place by 
every alert teacher; 

• Environment, energy, pollution, 
population and such other issues 
could be the talking points in 
seminars and discussions amongst 
the peers, Invited experts could assist 
these; 

• Utilization of community resources 
and expertise through intensive 
interachon; making the coEqununity 
realize that the institution belongs to 
them could lead to several yalue 
related activities; 

• Providing interacticm opporttinities 
with persons of unimpeachable 


character, sacrifice, creative abilities, 
literary tastes or sdholarly attitudes, 
whose m.ai'e presence motivate 
others; 

e Developing an interactive environ¬ 
ment in the institution that nurtures 
the urge for more knowledge, 
scholarship learning and willingness 
to take responsibilities. Partidpatoiy 
prograxxunss like dances, drama, 
debates or sports, in which bolh the 
staff and the students participate 
could enlivdn the atmosphere. All 
functions, programmes, cdebrations, 
gatherings need to ensure that no 
group or community feels neglected 
or isolated; 

• Make the institutions responsive to 
emergencies like floods, fire, 
drou^t, etc. This would strengthen 
mutual relationship witii the ^oci^; 

• Visits to institutions, establishments, 
centres of creative arts, zoos, 
museums and homes for the aged 
and handicapped not only to 
enhance knowledge and under- 

' standing, but also to generate 
appreciation and empatify; 

I* Cleanliness within the institution 
helps in a big way. Development of 
aesthetic sensibilities is a basic 
imperative of individual preparation; 

' • Examples from social life of the 
institutions and commuAity that 
reinforce hulnai\' aspects of 
individual efforts and>'g!ri>up efforts 
need to be disseminated and 
discussed.' These creaife a lasting 
ioipression. ' 
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Task Ahead 

The strength of the bond between the 
teacher and the learner is critical not only 
to the processes of teaching and learning 
but also to the growth of die two. The 
teacher acts as the catalyst in developing 
the skills of thinking, observing, 
interpreting and inferring amongst the 
pupils. The teacher's role extends far 
beyond the mere transmission of 
information or helping children prepare 
for higher scores in public examinations. 
The eternal expectations from the 
teacher-pupil relationship is that it 
would lead to full development of the 
latter's personality. It still remains high 
in the psyche of every community. The 
basic seeds of eternal values are sown in 
early stages. The school and the teacher 
nurture them. The family assists the 
process. For every teacher to become a 
teacher of values, certain basic inputs 
must become critical components of the 
teacher preparation processes. Only 
those committed to life long learning, 
filled with curiosity, equipped wi^ 
scientific temper, willing to ad^wledge 
their mistakes and having an open mind 
could really think of becoming such 


teachers. Only they would receive love 
affection and respect from their charges', 
The entire process of teacher education, 
which has remained rather stagnant for 
decades, needs to identify the challenges 
before it and prepare to respond to these 
witiiout any delay. While professional 
competence is essential, more essential is 
the inculcation of that diminishing 
quality, the commitment amongst 
teachers. It could be seen as commitment 
to the learner, to the community, to the 
profession, to excellence and to values. 
Preparation of and support to good 
quality teachers must remain the top 
priority in any initiative for value 
inculcation and devdopment. The issues 
hke recruitment procedures, Initial 
education, in-service education of 
teachers and avenues for their profes¬ 
sional growth and development deserve 
a fresh approach and a dynamic attitude. 


Confucius when asked whether it was 
necessary to serve gods, replied; "You do 
not know how to serve your fellowttien; 
how can you serve Gods?" Swaml 
Vivekanana exhorted, "If you want to 
serve God, serve men." Schools need to 
prepare pupils who would serve others. 
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s" J B -- \ Abstract | = ' 

TTtis paper starts vtifh reference to an ongoing survey among students to ascertain the 
relezmce of our current educational system. It also discusses &ie NCERT's approach cf 
integration of values with school curriculum in meeting die need for wholesome educor 
tion. Further, Sk paper describes the foundations ofviAue-oriented education in the 
form of diree processes, viz. widening, deepening and heightening of consciousness, 
whidi, in turn, are rooted in concentration. Four important categories cf values central 
to Indian culture, namdy, values of spiritual quest, values ofrt^st and critiad intel¬ 
lectuality, values of ethical and aestiietic ecpression oflifoforce, and values of physical 
strength, health and perfection are also discussed. Lastly, the paper suggests to under¬ 
take a large programme of production of teadimg-leaming material and development 
of new programmes of training of teachers for value-oriented integral education.. 


1 

Introduction 

PERMrrme to begin with the recent survey 
that is beii^g conducted by the 
International Fonun for Indian Heritage, 
which has issued a questionnaire to a 
number of Indian schools so as to elicit 
responses from students in regard to 
their experiences of our current 
educational system. I had recently an 
occasion to study a few illustrative 
samples of answers that have been 
received from students from diffdmit 
parts of the country. Three general 


remarks are common: (i) the present 
system of education is not at all inspiiing; 
(ii) it does not contribute to the all-round 
development of personality; and 
(ui) there is keenness to study Indian 
heritage. I am sure that when surv^ 
will be completed and results are brought 
out, educationists in our cotmtiy and the 
NCERT in particular, will have valuable 
material for reflection and action. 

Cry of the National Soul 

There is, unmistakably, a cry among our. 
students to bring about a radical 
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in diir system of educatioiv so as to make 
it more meaningfuf, more purposive, 
more value-oriented, mote skUl-oriented, 
more interesting and less burdensome. 
There is a cry of the soul of India, it 
appears, whi^ wants to communicate 
itself with the coming generations so that 
its wisdom and its value system can be 
nourished, strengthened and developed 
further in the lig|ht of th^ needs of -the 
critical conditions through' which 
humanity as a whole is passing today. '' 
This Is not a new cry; this cry was 
reflected throughout' the freedom 
struggle, when the g;reatest educationists 
of India proposed and inspired 
experiments ineducation so as to combat 
the Macaulayan system of education 
which had come to be imposed imder 
assumptions which were entirely 
antagonistic to tii'e national system of 
values and national system of education. 
What is, however, new at present is the 
cry of the students, and we need to 
discern in it a deep call to educationists 
to undertake a fresh journey of 
research—.research in objectives of 
education, research In contents of 
education and research in rhethods of 
education. . 

I It is agaihst this badcgrormd that the 
programme of the NCERT for a national 
consultation on value education in Indian 
Kltbols heeds to be welcomed. 'It gives 
us a very important opportuirily to ^6ol 
^gather experiences that have been 
gained by a number bf institutiohs 
through' their effbhts’of implhmentihg 
value education and to deri've from them 
piactical stietegies bf moving fbrW^ iri 


the right direction through a well- 
planned programme of action and 
implementation. 

NCERT's Approach to 
Value Education 

The KCERT has looked iipon the 
prograimme of value education, not as an 
exerdse in adding'Sn extra subject in the 
curriculum but as an important 
innovation that can be woven into the 
entu^ curriculum, so that the process of 
teaching and learning acquires a new 
meaning and purpose and imparts to the 
educational process a force of inspiration 
and a new quest. 

It must, however, be admitted that 
although the concept of value education 
came to be advocated in explicit terms 
since the last two decades, it u only 
recentiy that we find toe beginning of a 
serious action so as to provide centrality 
to value education. And as we reflect 
Upon toe present stage, we find that we 
need today much profounder reseaidi 
and develop much more effective 
strategies. And it seems inevitable that if 
we 'are allowed to go up to the logical 
conclusion of this effort, we shall be 
dbliged to urive at a radical foimulation 
of tod entire school curriculum, wHibh 
will be in consonance wito what studimte 
of OUT country are demanding implicitly 
or ejqilidtly. ' 

II 

Value-oriented Education: Process of 
Exploration, not of Prescription 

For philobbphic^ fb'asons, Tpi^f^i^e 

phrase VaHte-orienUd Educatidn^iiti^i^ 

» »1 * 
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value education. For the term 'value 
education' seems to imply as though we 
have a list of do's and don'ts which have 
to be prescribed and which have to be 
obeyed. Indeed, there is no doubt that 
there are values which can be listed and 
regarding which there could be a national 
consensus. Our own Constitution, in its 
very Preamble, speaks of Itberh/j equality, 
and fraternity: Article 51-A speaks of 
Fundamental Duties, which have been 
sufficiently enumerated; UNESCO has 
also underlined the values of 
international imderstanding and world 
peace; if has also recently spoken of 
pillars of learning so as to emphasize the 
values of knowledge, of action, of living 
together, and attaining integral selfhood. 
There has been also throughout the ages 
acknowledgement of three values ,6f 
Truth, Beauty and Goodness. Nonethe¬ 
less, tiie argument that values are relative 
and subjective and that they are not 
founded in any ascertainable stuff of 
knowletlge has a good deal of force and 
. needs to be taken into account while 
' formulating a sound pedagogy of 
•> education. Many of us, who have been 
- gainujg experiences in school education 
in India, fral tt^ need to propose value 
educatipi^, as a, process of exploration 
rather than as a pjrocess of prescription; 
they admit, that even though a number 
of values can be enumerated, value- 
judgements require a profoundei 
analysis so as to arrive at some kind of 
' objectivity. We find that what is most 
importanteducation is to draw the 
atiention of oxvf stqdents to what may be 
balled,die dimension of value, whidh is 
universally present in all human beings, 


despite varied formulations of,that 
dimension and varied expressions of that 
dimension. And this task can best be 
performed if the dimension of values is 
presented as a subject of exploratioii, a 
sul^ect of discovery, a subject in regard 
to which one has to arrive at one's own 
conclusion and one's own sa tis faction in 
regard to the criteria of objectivity and 
veracity. In this context, therefore, it 
would be much more sound if we are to 
employ the expression value-oriented 
education instead of value education. 

This is only a preliminary remark. 

m 

Let us now turn to some of the most 
serious concerns. 

Three Foundations of Value-otieiiled 
Edocatian: Strategies to Foster Them 

There are, it seenrs, three important 
grounds on which a sound process of 
value-oriented education can be 
established. There is, first, the process of 
widening of-consciousness; secondly, 
there is the process of deepening of 
consciousness; and, thirdly, there is the 
process of heightening of consdousness. 
Pedagogically, we have to find out by 
what physical or subtle environment and 
by what facilities and equipment, we can 
foster these three processes. All the three 
processes are rooted in the devdopment 
of what is called concentration. As we all 
know, Swami Vivekananda laid sudl a 
stress on concentration tiiat he made a 
remark that if he knew earlier in his life 
tire value of concentration he would havs 
devoted his time to concentration rather 
than to reading a number of sulqects. He 
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pointed out that concentration is the real 
key to knowledge, and that one who is 
capable of concentration can command 
any knowledge through the process of 
concentration. Swam! Vivekananda's 
remarks are based on pure psychology 
and applied psychology, and indepen¬ 
dent of any ideological bias. We can, 
therefore, safely propose that a proper 
environment should be created in schools 
in which concentration can properly be 
fostered. 

Again, Swami Vivekananda suggested 
that one of the best aids would be to keep 
one place apart, where silence can 
constantly be preserved and maintained. 
Proper environment is thus created in 
that place where as soon as one enters 
in, one is invaded by silence and enabled 
to attain the state of concentration with 
much ease and facility. Drawing a clue 
from this suggestion, which can be 
corroborated by numerous other leaders 
of the practices of prayer and meditation, 
it may be recommended that every 
school should have a Room of Silence, 
where any student can freely go for 
practising concentration and for 
experiencing states of quietude, calm, 
tranquillity, sUence and peace. A facility 
of such a Room of Silence has been found 
in practice to be very useful, and students 
have greatly been benefited, not only in 
gaining the experience of silence but 
also in receiving sense of freshness, 
ijispiratioti, discqrline and internal and 
external harmony. 

Widening of Consciousness: Values 
through Astronomy, Geography and 
Mathematics 

On the basis of the process of silence and 


concentration, it is easier to develop the 
process of widening, deepening and 
heightening of consciousness. But still 
some other facilities, too, can be 
recommended. 

First is related to the development of 
what may be called an elementary 
laboratory of astronomy. There is no 
greater method of widening our 
consciousness, at leeist at the elementary 
stages, than the observation of the sky 
and the horizon beyond the horizon. 
Astronomy has brou^t to us astonishing 
sense of wideness of the universe and 
even of the expanding universe. The idea 
of galaxies, and galaxies beyond galaxies, 
of distances and light years, and of 
amazing phenomena of planets, and 
stars. We may also recall that one of the 
greatest secrets of ancient Indian 
education was its stress on the study of 
astronomy tigh^ early stages. Study 

of jyotisha was considered to be an 
important ingredient in the process of 
widening of the consaousness as also of 
imparting to children direci experiences 
of the scientific processes of observation, 
experimentation and verification. 
Perception of wideness was itself 
regarded ds a value, sinCeitlsin widendss 
that human consciousness finds one of 
value-satisfactions in terms of vision, 
understanding, and locating one's own 
place in the totality and vasthess of die 
universe. 

Incidentally, it may also be recalled 
that the study of mathematicB in our 
ancient Indian system was tObtedih the 
study of astronomy. And madiesutllISs 
was thus understood more eS'sfly WHb 
rationale and utility by studenlis. In tbte 
present scheme, in contrast, astronomy 
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has hardly any place in our school 
'■(iuiriculum, As a result, we know how 
much difficulty we encounter when we 
are required to explain the rationale of 
the study of mathematics. Stimilarly, in 
the system of ancient India, geography 
was taught as a part of astronomy, and a 
great emphasis was laid, at the 
elementary stages, on earth's geography 
in, relation to the vastness of the universe. 
This is, again, in contrast to the kind of 
geography that is bei;ng taught in our . 
schools under our present scheme, our 
emphasis on geography in the 
curriculum is marginal; it is largely 
taught as a dispensable appendix to 
history or at best as a subject of minor 
importance. That astrormmy, mathema¬ 
tics and geography have intimate 
connections among themsdves is greatly 
lostin our present scheme of education. 
That these three scieiKes can be of direct 
helpiin yddening<of our, consciousness 
has been lost sight of,, and if we want to 
liberate ourselves from the present 
tinutations, we should recommend that 
in.,qvexy school we should have a 
combined laboratory of astronomy, 
mathematics and geography, throu^ 
which lessons of widening of 
consciousness, can, be taught and 
mastered* 

Dj^^enihg df Coftsdousness: 

V^ues thivugli Languages, Poetry 

anflAit 

* * * 

proceM of deepening of 
^nsdpusnesa. The most important 

this process is that of 
hittiisspectiaiV'Whidh cmi lead os to the 
depth of ourselves. To know oneself and 


to control oneself is the surest basis of 
sdence of living and of the profoundest 
studies to which we can be led in our 
exploration of values. This nourishes 
states of consdousness and,virtues which 
are in themselves' stabilized states of 
values. I 

Again, in our ancient pedagogy, the 
central emphasis of education was on 
introspection. This emphasis was 
completely knocked off the scheme that 
we have at present, for that scheme has 
no access to the profundities of the 
students of consdousness which were so 
greatly valued in our culture. Wq may 
recall Kathopanishad, where'Nachiketa is 
told that shreyas, the good, is to be 
preferred to preyas, pleasure, and that we 
have to turn our senses inward, even 
when by impulsion they normally turn 
outwiard. Shreyas, the process of value- 
oriented education, was thus founded on 
introspection and on the discovery of that 
which lies in the depths of our being- 
depths that Kathopanishad describes 
poetically as the depths of the cave of the 
heart. 

We have suggested that the Room of 
Silence can be a powerful instrument of 
fostering the process of concentration, 
but it can also be used as a facility for 
students to develop introspection and 
enter into tiie depths of the inner being. 

. There is also anothec dimensiqn'oC'fhfi 
process of deepening .of consdousna^, 
and that is the dimension ofipoetiq-'Of 
artistic e}q>eiience and its corresponitiptg j 
values. In all poetry, and ^ 

cdnsdotisness plunge's into 
the eicperience of Wte'objedt, iaM'ifW 
dwelling in the depth therd Is J 
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aesthetic experience in which the object 
vibrates in the fbnn of an image which 
has in its wings the power of expression 
through whifh is manifested a rhythmic 
word or a significant form which 
symbolizes inner meaning and value. 

There is a great need to combine the 
scientific pursuit of title value of truth and 
aesthetic pursuit of-the value of beauty, 
and one of the best means of doing so 
Tvuuld be to provide facilities in which 
language, art of recitation, art of singing 
and art of painting are synchronized. 
Agaiivitis tobe qibted that in the ancient 
pedagogy, chil.4;rcn were taught 
language at a deep Ifvel througjh poetry 
and recitation in which tone and pitch 
were given particular attention, and 
clarity of pronunciation was specially 
emphasized. Chanting and singing were 
employed in the learning of language, 
and while on the onehimd, the scientific 
study of language reached its climax in 
mastery of the science of grammar, the 
artistic shidy of language, and while on 
the. one hand, the scientific study of 
language reached its climax in mastery 
of the science of grammar, the artistic 
study of language through poetry that 
Could be chanted and sung had its climax 
in hi^rer rerdms of aesthetic ei^etience. 
Science and art when fused into each 
other, the Values of truth and beauty are 
experienced in their harmony. In our 
present schone of education, teaching 
and learning of languages is lilghly 
artificial, andthey are 9 operfancti(|ryihat 
our knowledgain tiiaf .domain remains 
practically bacrm. Xtr-our-teq^eiience of 
s^ol education, we find.a number of 
children who show interest in writing 


poetry, but our curriculum has little room 
for nourishing budding poets. On the 
other hand, ecLence of gramztiar is taught 
in such an unscientific manner that one 
rarely arrives at tiie roots of the secrets 
of grammar. These are the problems that 
we have to confront, if we want to 
integrate the processes of learning 
languages and the processes of value- 
driented education. We must provide 
facilities for learning languages where 
grammar and poetry can be hsumonized 
and where poetry and song can be 
harmonized and where poetry, song and 
drama can be harmonized and where 
deepening of consciousness can be so 
nourished that poetry and art can 
flourish harmoniously in the 
development of the personality of the 
student. 

Heightening of Consciousness: 
Values through Methods of Demon¬ 
strations, Dramas and EsdiibitionB 

Next is the question of hei^teniiig of the 
consciousness. At the lowest level, 
consciousness is he^htened through 
imagination and through multiple 
experiences of mystery and wonder. 
Facilities by which this'task Can be 
facilitated pertain to the reedm ‘xyf 
demonstrations, draioas and ext^jic^* 
Unfortunately, we have uof 
developed mature ped^go^ through 
which quest of sdante ise^t^ Ihtou^ 
demonstration, in which the quest of 
heroism isf excited through -drima, and 
in whidh quest for illuttunation)is exadCtd 
thrcAigh e^diibitlims. Thsft 
and peaks of achieventents; 
there' are heights beyond'hei|^tBds 
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presented to the students through 
methods and instruments which our 
pedagogy must fumi^ to our schools. 
This is the great and difficult task, but if 
we am in search of strategies by which 
value education can be properly 
implemented, then this pedagogy murt 
be developed. 

In this context, we may recall the 
profound depth of Natyashastra, the 
purpose of which was to impart to 
students imaginative experiences of 
heightened imaginations and higher 
vistas of experience through dramas, 
which were not merely a play of 
dialogues, but which were a powerful 
portrayal of the growth of personality 
and its power of action and its resultant 
effect in life's destiny. These profound 
ideas of pedagogical instruments which 
were available in our indigenous system 
of education do not exist in our system. 
As a result, in our educational system 
there Is one great poverty, poverty of a 
quest to teach higjher heists. We must 
remedy this great deficiency. 

IV 

We may now come to another major 
concern in.the field of value-oriented 
education. 

Values of Iiidi^ Culture; Question 
of National System of Education 

This is related to the exploration and 
study of the values of Indian culture. The 
first question here is as to what are these 
values, and our second question is as to 
how. we can deal with them in our pro- 
geemm^? value-oriented education. 
TItese questions are also r^ted to the 


devebpment of what may properly be 
called the national system of education. 
For the system of education that we can 
properly call national should aim at 
imparting to the coming genetattons tiie 
arts and sciences and values that relate 
to the accumulated experience in the 
national history of the relationship 
between the human beings and the 
universe and the normative harmony 
attained in building up this relationship. 
A national system not only has its eyes 
on deriving lessons of the past but also 
on determining the paths of the future. 
A national system, even while 
underlying its past glory, must prepare 
the younger generations to arrive at 
greater glories in the future. It is a 
mistaken view that national education in 
science should teach only what was 
known to Bhaskara, Aryabhatta and 
Varahamihira and iqect modem truth of 
modem science because they come from 
Europe. The national ^tem should keep 
us abreast of the march of the tmth and 
knowledge, fit ourselves for existence 
under actual circumstances, and our 
education must, therefore, be in form and 
substance as advanced as it can be, even 
when it is well founded on the lessons of 
the past and our national history. As Sri 
Aurobindo has pointed out; "TVs do not 
belong to the dawns 0 / past but to ffie 
noons 0 / the future.” ' 

But having clarified this pointr war 
should affinn that ^ major questianfoih 
the national sj^ptem of education is not- 
mertiy of what we dnould learn, butwhab 
we should do with our past fund of.' 
knowledge and how we shall lelsto 
powers of the human mind and the 
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peculiar cast of the Indian mind, its 
psychological tradition, its ancestral 
capacity, and deal wilih our culture and 
values which are of supreme importance. 
And it is these elements that we should 
^lore and study and ensure that our 
system of education underlines those 
elements. 

Four Central Values of Indian 
Culture: Need for Research 

There are, we might say, four important 
realms of values which are central to 
Indian culture. These are values of 
spiritual quest, values of robust and 
critical intellectuality, values of ethical 
and aesthetic expression of life-force, and 
values of physical strength, health and 
perfection. 

Our educational system must provide 
for an exploration and recovery of these 
values, even though they are greatly 
blunted in many ways today. They 
should be brought forward, chiseUed to 
their finest possibilities and harmonized 
in the manner that is proper to the genius 
of India. 

May I suggest that this work has only 
recently started, but we need to develop 
this task much more earnestly and with 
an overarchmg importance. 

Values of Physical Culture 

Slmnrcm a^ycrni kludu tOiarrim sadhanam 
— such is the Sanskrit adage, which 
declares that healthy body is the 
instrument of dharma, and dhfcrma does 
not mean religion, but the la\V of the 
gnn^ and developmmt of life towards 
its normative ideafe. In the light of this 
statement, it is not enough to give som^ 
place to physical education, but we have 


to go farther and relate the values of 
physical excellence with the ideals of life. 

Ethical, Aesthetic and Scientific 
Values: Their Synthesis 

Indian temperament is highly ethical and 
aesthetic; it is highly scientific too. The 
history of Indian culture shows us diat it 
had attained a fine blending of the 
aesthetic, ethical and scientific values, 
and this s 3 m 1 heBis was over-topped by 
values inhnent in philosophical inquiry, 
Unfortunately, this entire realm of 
harmonizing ethical, aestiietic, scientific 
and philosophical values is totally absent 
in OUT present sdieme. Dharma is not a 
subject in our curriculum; aesthetics is 
not a subject in our curriculum; 
philosophy is not a subject of our school 
curriculum. How are we then to deal 
with the dimensions of values in respect 
of these subjects? And how are we to 
raise the question of syntiresizing the 
relevant values to the values of scientific 
inquiry? And we may note that in the 
field of science, our curriculum is limited 
within narrow bounds, and we are not 
able to bring into our curriculum the 
graj^deur of astronomy, the intimate 
knowledge of ecology, and meticulous 
system of health and cure. Following tine 
system that we have inherited from the 
British, we continue to rotate within the 
narrow boundaries of anill-concdved 
scheme of education. We need larger 
canvas, and less burdensome appao^ 
so that vcdue-oiiented education, can 
become a gate of natioiml resvt>igSli9$7. 

Spirttoal Values 

And lastly, we may ask where is the p(aoe 
here in this cuiri^um for the quest of 
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values that are inherent in spirituality? 
In which sul^ect df our curricultim shall 
we integrate the quest of spiritual values? 
In this field, we have, in fact, perplexing 
questions and controversies. And these 
keep us in a bondage simply because we 
are not able to state clearly that 
spirituality is quite different from 
rdigion and that spiritual education is 
independent of religious education. The 
one &eme of supreme importance in the 
spiritual quest of India has been the quest 
of spiritual inunortality, and Ihis qilest 
has been effected, not by means of 
dogmas, ceremonies, rituals, or any 
religious infrastructure or super¬ 
structure. This quest has been effected in 
India through exploration of 
consciousness, by sounding the 
potentialities and profundities of 
consciousness, by developing and 
.practising psychological methqds of self- 
control and self-mastery and self- 
knbwledge that transcends the narrow 
bounds of egoism and egoistic 
cdnsctousnessr. But Science of 
CdnsdouSness or Yoga is not a sulqect of 
curriculum, except that in a perhmctory 
manher we have begim to give lip service 
to someyogic asanas, hi order that we are 
able to foster In our country the quest of 
spiritual values, we need to rnake a 
conscious and cehtral effort, an effort 
Whitdi tdkra into account the long history 
of Yojga in India. This is the task which 
tonfronts NCERT and ofoer institutions 
tif' research that are related to school 
education and university education. This 
is a great task, but if value-oriented 
education is to succeed in fullness, this 
should be undertaken and fuli^ed. 


V 

Problem of Teachixig-leamiiig 
Material: Some Suggestions 

One of the most important problems that 
we have to solve as rapidly as possible 
and also on a continuing basis is related 
to the dearth of teaching-learning 
material that can aid us in our program¬ 
mes of value-oriented education. None 
of our textbooks are' written with a view 
to promote value-oriented education. 
What is being done at present is to insert 
a few pages that may highlight a few 
rdevant ideas thatmay be relevant to the 
values that are inherent in the subject in 
question. Apart from this, very few 
supplementary books are available. 
Unfortunately, pedagogy of value- 
oriented education is still at a very 
elementary level. And yet, this sul^ect is 
so important that if it is not developed 
adequately, we shall run the risk of 
damaging the very cause of value- 
orient^ education. 

It has been argued that values cdtmot 
be taught. This is, however, not entirely 
valid. But it is true that values are best 
fostered, not merely by listening to 
discourses or lectures, but mainly by 
example and influence as also by 
disciplined practice. The example of a 
living teacher has the greatest power, 
when the teacher himself is value- 
oriented. But examples can also be 
imparted duough biographies, stories, 
and inspirnigpassages of literature. It is 
this kind of literature foat we n^ed fo 
develop b^ planning a well-conceived 
programme of production qf 
monographs, booklets, slides and other 
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audic^-visual material/ which would be 
suited for various stages/of school 
education and for teachers. To begin 
with, two series can be initiated, a series 
of biographies and a series of good and 
inspiiing stories. In addition, the NCERT 
may also think Of bringing out albums of 
leprodudions of famous paintings that 
bring out values inherent in our tradition 
of art; similar albums can be related to 
examples of Indian sculpture and Indian 
architecture. Albums rdating to Indian 
music which can explain to 6ur students 
the essential motive of Indian tradition 
of music should also be brought out. 
Selected pieces of music should ^o-help 
students m harmonizing Iheir emotions 
anddn sublimating them into higher 
states of consciousness. These albums 
should be made available to teachers, 
students and schools in the coimtiy, and 
since we have different languages in 
different parts of the country, the 
linguistic dimension should also be kept 
in view. 

It may also be suggested that the 
NCERT convenes at regular periods 
consultation meetings with authors, 
story-writers, and experts in the fields of 
literature, art, music, dance, drama, 
architecture, in order to elicit from thmm 
suggestions as /to what ir^iterials are 
available in the coirntry and elsewhere 
which can be useful for various aspects 
of value-priented education. Those who 
are willing can be commissioned to 
produce new relevant materials in their 
own fields, and selected material can be 
brought out under the atispice^'bf tiie 
NCERT, Similar consultatioiiLtmeetiiigs 
with sdentista should be onganwed lor 


purposes of publishing relevant 
materials that relate to science and 
values. 

The NCERT may also thirik of playing 
leadership role in suggesting to schools 
in the country what kind of dramas 
should be staged in their annual day 
programmes, and NCERT may also 
provide specific suggestions as to which 
particular dramas could bO'recommen¬ 
ded. For this purpose, the NCERT may 
establish special relationship with 
institutions like Sahitya AkadamL 

Similar programmes can be 
undertaken by tiie NCERT for givmg 
suggestions to schools in respect ctf good 
exhibitions that could .be organized 
annually or more often. The NCERT may 
also think of bringing out materials 
which can be used in exhibitions in 
schools. For this purpose, a list of 
appropriate subjects be prepared, and 
ideas be given to schools which may 
stimulate them to organize exhibitions on 
certain subjects whi;^ are directly 
relevant to the promotion and 
exploration of values. 

VI 

Teachers' Training Programme: 

Soqcie Suggestions 

1 

It is needless to emphasize that none of 
the programmes of value-oriented 
education can. succeed without 
eilthusiastic suppori jsnd partidpation of 
teachers. And this is^poei^le without 
an apptotulate e^.txaining 

teadieBS.>In1il;«S^ j^ace thisiai^ii^srflat 
teachers' training prograntmstr^lMttM 
have such an integrated icahsseitimhUx 
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each aspect value-orientation receives 
proper- attention and treatment. 
Secondly, considering the fact that value- 
oriented education is necessarily 
concerned with the total personality of 
the student, teachers' training program¬ 
me ^ould develop a course of integral 
education which underlines the science 
and art of education in values rdated to 
different aspects of human personality — 
physical, vital/ mental, ethical, aesthetic, 
scientific, philosophical and spiritual. 

Obviously, the present programme of 
teachers' training is far too inadequate to 
fulfil tile demands that we need to place 
on our teachers. Considering all aspects 
of the problem, there does not seem to 
be an alternative to the proposal to 
develop a programme of training 
extending over a period of tiiree years for 
all those who want to opt for a career in 
teaching after they have completed Qass 
Xn. This is what we should require for 
teachers of elementary education. For 
teachers at the higher levels, we should 
propose an integrated course of five years 
of training after the completion of Class 
XII. Justification for this proposal lies in 
the fact that value-orientation of teachers 
requires sufficient time not only to 
understand philosophy of value-oriented 
education, but also to.practise It througjh 
physical culture, dynamic activities, 
practices of syntheses of science, 
aesthetics, philosophy, as also the 
understanding and practice of spiritual 
vabufyoi unity, mutuality and oneness 
^d Wv<ir8ality. Teachers will also have 
to "be, trained in the science and art of 
integral education which is a very 
.jillif fieolt tedc of integrating different parts 


of the being through their proper 
development, refinement, and harmo¬ 
nization arrived at by a process of 
freedom that can generate self-discipline. 

It is a matter of satisfaction that the 
Ministry of Human Resource 
Development has recently set up a High 
Powered Committee to look into the 
problems of teachers' training 
programme, and one may expect radical 
propositiora and recommendations from 
this Committee. 

We seem to be on the rigiht road, and 
we can expect that one of the most 
important strategies that we need for 
implementation of value-oriented 
education will soon be developed and 
implemented through new programmes 
of teachers'training. 

One of the important tilings that we 
should ensure is that teachers should 
have good proficiency in recounting 
inspiring stories and biographjes, and 
they should have the possibility of 
illustrating various virtues and vetiues, so 
that at the appropriate moment right 
illustration or story is giv^ to students. 
At the minimum, they should have a 
stock of at least a hundred stories and 
sufficient teaching-learning material that 
can kindle Illuminative understanding 
among students and inspire heroism and 
impart to students shills of living together 
and harmony among all sections of 
people as well as in their internal bang. 

vn 

Concluding Note 

To sum up, tile suggestions that have 
been made here include the following:. 
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(a) Education that is oriented 
towards dimension of values 
should employ the methods of 
exploration and discovery of 
the value dimeilsion and its 
expression through intemal and 
external activities of life. It is 
better to use the expression 
value-oriented education rather 
than value education. 

(b) There are three foundations of 
value-oriented education, and 
they need to be supported by the 
development of capacities for 
concentration. 

i. Widening of consciousness 
can be promoted through the 
help of a joint laboratory for 
astronomy, geography and 
mathematics; 

ii. Deepening of consciousness 
as also the process of 
concentration can be aided 
through introspection and 
through the aid of Room of 
Silence which should be set 
up in schools in the country. 

iii. Exercises in poetry, art and 
music can be promoted 
through study of languages 
and language laboratories in 
the schools should provide 
facilities for an integrated 
development of values that 
can be imparted through 
language, music, art and 
poetry. 

(c) Heightening of consciousness 
can be aide'd through demons¬ 
trations, dramas and e;ddbitlons. 


Quest for the higher heights 
should be emphasized in 
programmes of value-oriented 
education. 

(d) Need to underline the values of 
Indian culture. Exploration 
should be conducted in Indian 
system of values and the same 
should be fostered through 
a true national system of 
education. 

(e) Four fundamentals of Indian 
values are: 

i. Physical health as an 
instrument for the develop¬ 
ment and realization of ideas 
of perfection; 

ii. Robust intellectuality and 
critical inquiry; values of 
scientific thought and 
philosophical tiiought; 

iii. Restraint and refinement of 
life-force through ethics and 
aesthetics; and 

iv. Synthesis of values of scienti¬ 
fic thought, philosophical 
thought, ethical practice and 
aesthetic creative «q)ressi(m 
— all guided by values of 
spiritual quest for immorta¬ 
lity through the scientific 
process of exploration of 
the highest levels of 
consciousness. 

(f) Need to enlarge the canvas of the 
present value-oriented educa¬ 
tion so as to integrate vaiue- 
orientatioh not only through 
language, mathema^s, histoty. 
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geography and natural sciences 
but also through astronomy, 
poetry, art, music, dance, drama, 
study of dhama (as distingui- 
>Bhed from religion), philosophy 
and yoga. 

(g) Need to reframe the curriculum 
in such a'way that the canvas is 
wider, but approach is less 
burdensome so that, the load of 
teaching-learning material is 
drastically reduced. 


(h) Value-oriented education 
should promote development of 
skills of various Wnds-those of 
art and craft as also of 
harmo^ous relationship 
with nature and among all 
creation. 


' (i) Need to undertake a large 
programme of production of 
teaching-learning material for 
value-oriented education. In 
particular a programme should 
be undertaken to produce 
’ monographs, booklets, and 
' other audio-visual materials as 
also albunis related to; 


i. Bio|raphies; 

ii. Good and inspiring stories; 
ill. Bine Arts; 


“Institution of programmes 
of consultation wilh experts 
in the field of literature, fine 
arts, crafts, scientists and 
others'on a regular basis. 

“Institution of programmes 
to suggest to schools dramas 
to be staged for their annual 
day celebrations and also 
suggestions for holding 
important exhibitions. ' 


0 Development of new program¬ 
mes of training of teachers so as 


teachers for value-oriented 
integral education. 

As can be, seen, much work awaits us, 
and this work should not be confined 


only to the NCERT. This is the task to be 
shared by many institutions and also by 
individuals who can make their own 
contributlohs. This is anational task, and 
has to be shouldered on a national scale, 
In due course, many new ideas will 
emerge and increasing number of 
partidpaiits will have to come forward, 
I feel confident that, considering the 
initiatives that have been taken during 
die last few years by the NCERT, the 
work that we envisage will receive due 
attention and effective steps willbe taken 
for implementation. 



Psychological Challenges for the 
Development of Values 
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'— ' ' ' {Abstract 

Out soml and cultural context influences our attitudes, sense of identity, world-mew 
and values. Everyone learns about honesty, mercy, hospitality, kininess, courage and 
integrity, yet we are easy prey to double standards, temptations, denial, pretence and 
secrecy: Our ability to handle personal, social, cultural and intellectual (dvdlenges de¬ 
termines our success in developing values, We naturally seek to improve ourselves and 
reach our optimum, hut grandiose ambitions are obstacles. Sdf-denial is not a value, 
but to restrain one's negative tendendes is. There is a need to design strategies to meet 
different types ofpsydtohgicdl dhallengesfbr deodopment of values. 


Introduction 

It might seem surprising that there could 
be psychological challenges to the study 
and development of moral and spiritual 
values. Human and spiritual values are 
highly regarded as ideals. However, they 
exist in the collective environment of a 
culture and society, only in so far as they 
are practised on an individual level. 

We will consider the range of 
psychological challenges that are 
normally encountered in this kind of 
endeavour. These include cultural, 
religious, social, intdlectual and personal 
challenges. We will look into the effect 
of background, caste, prejudices and 
social attitudes. Obstacles also arise due 


to historical, cultural and religious 
heritages as well as prevailing social 
attitudes. Challenges come from social 
standing, issues of money and education 
level, and the traditions of seniority and 
conservatism. 

Intellectual challenges come horn the 
context in which information is given and 
received, as well as preconceptlonsaboUt 
spiritilality and the development of 
values. It makes a difference'as to how 
well'informed a person is, and how 
prommently spiritual valuds figure in 
their family and educational environ¬ 
ment. Some lioutations include problems 
of conce;^tuali 2 mg values, therefore, 
methods to siiriplify the' ideas ^ire' 
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required. Problems arise due to 
mismformation and acting on wrong 
information, which lead to mistakes and 
confusion. 

Personal challenges stem from subtle 
impurities, character weaknesses, and 
"ego defense postures." Negative habits 
and desires are big obstacles in our 
progress. Undertaking the inward 
journey of developing values also 
requires a sound psychological base. 

Social leadership is made up of 
educators, government officials, 
politicians, medical or legal profes¬ 
sionals, journalists and writers, media 
professionals, business people, indus¬ 
trialists, landowners and agriculturists. 
They all demonstrate through their 
personal lives whether or not certain 
behaviours are socially acceptable. 
Accordingly,, these behaviours become 
common practice and everyone tacitly 
agrees that they are good. People who are 
benefitted from socially uresponsible 
practices and attitudes, are uidikdy to 
change them, particularly if they are 
derivi^ personal benefit, andprevailing 
social and cultural attitudes condone 
their activity, , 

In society there is a discrepancy 
between sorial/moral issues and sodd 
attitudes. When a case of corruption is 
punished by the law, or when illegal 
practiijes of employment, instances of 
bride burning, child prostitution, etc, 
come to the attention of the press, people 
consider the incidents unfortunate, yet 
we find these practices continue to 
increase as social attitudes condone or 
excuse them. Therefore it is said that 
there is a crisis of values. It appears that 


the greatest obstacles are traditions and 
beliefs that sustain the social attitudes 
which go against ttw principles of human 
rights and social r^ponsibiUty. 

h 

Cultural Challenges 

We are bom in a cultural context, which 
influences our attitudes, sense of identity, 
and values. This extremely potent force, 
demands individual conformity in order 
to ttlaintalh cultural continuity.'All 
cultures are hierarchical and seek to keep 
everyone fbced at the place where fopy 
began. The Constitution of India 
guarantees social equality for all, 
including equal rights for women. The 
system of imtouchability, and the system 
ctf Sati Sphagaman have been made illpgal 
Still Sati occurs occasionally. Caste 
prejudice is very strong in many areas. 

Ih India some of the cultural and social 
rigidity was broken down during the 
twentieth century, through the efiect of 
two World Wars, and the substantial 
social upheaval that ensued after 
partition and Independence. The Land 
Reform Acts gave cultivators the right to 
ownership of the land they had been 
cultivating, and absentee landowners 
were deprived of their rig^t to that land. 
This contributed to reducing the 
disparity between rich and poor people. 
The nudear family system l^gan to e^t 
as we;ll«s the joint family system. Ibis 
gave women some freedom tom (nrtafo 
oppressive sodal practices and women 
began -to become econornically 
independent. After Independence and 
the ensuing dvil war, India leapt from 
agricultural feudalism under colonial 
rule, right into industrial democracy, add« 
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is now making a bid to become an 
^formation Technology giant 

Bffect of Background, Caste and 
Attitudes 

The impact on social and individual 
values has been enormous, particularly 
in the big cities. However, repressive, 
autiiontarian, feudal, and xnisogynistic 
attitudes are stUl very prevalent in rural 
areas. The influence of caste is very 
strong in maintaining antiquated and 
traditional practices. There is a lot of 
community pressure to prevent 
intermarriage between castes. Recently 
there was an incident in which a couple 
belonging to different castes were 
hanged and burned alive by their 
parentsrin the presence of the rest of their 
femilies, and with the full approval of the 
caste leaders for attempting to marry 
each other. It is common for people of a 
higher caste to refuse to sit in the same 
place as people of a lower caste. Aldiough 
the system of untouchability was made 
illegal, social attitudes ensure its 
continuity in some form. Employers on 
many occasions give preference for 
employment on the basis of caste, These 
attitudes eticoiuage caste prejudice and 
communalism, and obstrqct attempts,to 
overcome social disparities. 

These attitudes of exclusivity are 
further compounded by the materialistic 
values, whidi underline^odal di^arities 
and which have supported an explosive 
growth of corruption, bribery, nepotism 
end forces prostitution, of ypung girls 
from poor families leading to, an 
extremely high incidence of AIDS in 
India at this time. 


History and Cultural Heritage 

hidia is the land of ancient scriptures, 
philosophies and epics. We have the 
Vedas, Upanidvids, the Shnmad Bhagioad 
Gita, dte Remayam, the Msdudiharata, and 
the great literary work Gitanjali of 
Rabindranath Tagore. We must also 
include the cinematographic master¬ 
pieces of Satyajit Ray, whose social 
commentary about India was interna¬ 
tionally acclaimed. 

Every Indian child absorbs folk tales 
and legends whild they drink their 
mothers' milk. Every street comer has a 
temple, and the awareness of karma is 
breathed in with the air. Everyone knows 
the values of hcmesty, mercy, hospitality, 
kindness, courage and integrity. The 
problem is that while these values -are 
extolled in one story, there are plenty of 
other stories which describe what is now 
considered to be very negative behaviour' 
in terms of nobility and values, leaving 
the listeners free to behave as their 
instincts dictate. India teOces pride in its 
historical and cultural heritage of values, 
virtues and nobility. Spirituality can 
provide a key to interpret tile legends and 
mythology appropriately. If a metaphor 
is misinterpreted, takeii literally or atfri!)e 
value, then it has usually been 
misunderstood and misrepresented. One 
very useful exercise wbuld be to re- 
evehiate the richness of the andditt myths 
and legends, and to highligjht mod^ of 
ideal socially responsible behaviour. 
But, Ij^e present day soci^l’lti^ rf^jects 
deg^fieration of values, a^u^ dqe ^ 
veridupr^asons. So, along'iyithtije great 
scriptiires and moral Idssoiis, Children 
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also leam, from the same parental and 
soietal sources, to lie, to cheat, to steal and 
to hide their mistakes, without finding 
any mconsistency in that. Hie empty and 
meaningless movies and TV shows 
churned out today reflect these social 
attitudes, which are eagerly consumed by 
millions of people. Only those stories 
need to be highlighted before school 
children which are positively value 
ladden. 

Social Challenges 

In the anaent and traditional soaety of 
India, seniority is given priority as a 
matter of course. A younger person may 
be more capable, more spiritual, even 
wise and with high^ quality values, but 
they will have to act according to the 
dictates of the senior regardless. This can 
be frustrating fdr someone whose 
' personal qualities ate excdlent. However 
such challenges are countered by the 
advice to follow values like humility, 
patience, respect and perseverance. 
There is an important dynamic of the 
need to push forward, -and to be 
constrained, The operation of these two 
forces allows for continuity and stability 
on the one hand, and innovation which 
is not reckless or misguided on the other 
hand- Anything or anyone who is true, 
as well as- strong enough, will push 
tluou^aU obstacles. 

Exaniple 1: A relatively young officer 
with abb'ul'ZO years experience gets a 
brilliahtr idea for advancing the 
productivity and quality of the products 
, bf his comply. He figures out the details 
andmak^s'u'sO of Innovativetechniques 


and recent inventions. He makes a 
presentation to the directors. They are 
unable to visualize what he is proposing 
and r^ect it as a ridiculous proposal. 
They tell him he should be ash amod for 

wasting tiieir precious time. However the 

young executive knows very well thatthe 
idea is good. So he now has to figure out 
a strategy for persuading the directora to 
see his idea in a practical way. He realizes 
the company h^ a very small branch in 
an outlying area which is not doing very 
well and which the directors are 
considering closing down. He offers to 
take a transfer to that location and asks 
to be given a chance to experiment there 
with his new idea. The directors refuse 
telUng him not to worry, and that tiiey 
are having in mind to give him a 
promotion, provided he sticks to the 
traditional way the company is running. 
Again he has to figure outanewstrate^. 
Eadi time he re-figures his technique and 
a new strategy, his system improves. He 
has so much faith in himself and in this 
invention that he persists, and finally the 
directors come to him requesting his 
immediate help in updating the company 
since the competitive companies have 
begun to use new techniques and they 
are afraid of financial losses as customers 


are bemg attracted away. They want him 
to try it out immediately in the olitiying 
branch and if it works, they will ado^tt 
throughout die company and make ]diri< ^. 
a director. 

J his illustrates the value' 
leverance and faith in the self! 
also reminiscent of an andent 
story. ' 
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Bxamplel: King Bruce was engaged in 
a border war with the English many 
centuries ago. He was losing badly and 
his troops were getting depressed and 
unwilling to continue the fight. He was 
sitting on top of Hadrians' Wall which 
was built by the Romans a thousand 
years ago and marked the border 
between the two countries. He was 
pondering what to do for the batde next 
day. As the night progressed, he noticed 
a small spider which was trying to climb 
to the top of the wall, but it kept falling 
down again and again. He began to 
observe the spider intently, and saw a 
strategy emerging. No matter how many 
times the spider was rebufied by the 
difficulty of the task, it persevered and 
Bnally reached the top, and ran off out 
of sight. Inspired by the spider, King 
Bruce, resolved to keep on trying and he 
did eventually repulse the l^glish, and 
Scotland remained a separate kingdom 

Conservatism in Society 

In spite of technological advances, 
democratic system of government 
conservatism is still strong in social 
fabric. Beneath the layer of computers, 
cellphones, fa^on and restaurants lies 
an ancient way of living, which has not 
changed much over the centuries, despite 
invasion and conquest by foreign 
cultures. While new ways find a place in 
India, they lie upon the surface of the 
4^ipent practices, which remain carefully 
preserved through the elders. The 
conservative, traditional itistincts 
pervade most economic/ social ,and 
religious institutions, incladffi,^the jf^t 
family system. Seniority is tim-highest 


consideration for promotion and 
influence. Female emancipation and 
equality is an ongoing struggle. 

In traditional India the men take care, 
of the external, visible, tangible aspects 
of life while the women take care of the 
inside, intangible, subtle and invisible 
aspects of life. This complementary 
relationship is smooth and mutually 
beneficial when all the members of the 
society are naturally imbued with 
spiritual values, qualities and virtues. 
These ancient and natural ways are also 
the profound identity and bedrock of 
indigenous societies that still dwell in 
parts of the western world. However, the 
ancient and fiie natural way of human 
society has degenerated over tune. 

The Bute 

The higher a person is placed on the 
social ladder, the more they are likely to 
identify with that social position. Sodal 
standing, financial security and 
educational opportunities go hand in 
hand. The rest of society gives due 
respect to the position, and the 
beneficiaries enjoy, and may be tempted 
to abuse, their power and i^uence. Hie 
benefits that go witha position can make 
others envious, and are a atrotig 
temptation for those in a lower position, 
who may succumb to offers of bribes, and 
other opportunities for taking unfair 
advantage of situations in order to 
advance themselves. A person in a.hig^ 
position whp has renounced their ego, 
who wields power and influence wittvthe 
attitude of a frustecy considetingiititobe 
their responsibility nmd' duty,»fyr the 
ben^of otheiB, andwhfttbwjwcerdit^ 
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to their espoused values, is a great 
treasure in any society. Such a person will 
be revered and followed as a great 
example. Such people are rare and 
special; they are counted among the great 
and noble people of this world. To retain 
their moral and ethical purity as well as 
enjoy power and position, th^ also must 
have very strong moral fibre, dedication 
and competence. Such a person has 
ability to do great charity and benefit for 
the society. 

When it is seen that "might is right," 
and that those who accept bribery, 
corruption etc. move forward in life, then 
people with high moral aspirations can 
falter in their self-discipline, and 
succuipb to the temptations. If not, they 
may become depressed and give up their 
efforts, especially when they find they are 
usually passed over and remain in the 
sideOines of society or their organization. 
Therefore, there are very few such 
individtials in positions of power. 
Unfortunately many are targeted and 
removed from office by their superiors 
or other corrupt lobbies. 

A person who eiqoys position, money, 
power and influence is generally 
surrounded -by people seeking to 
advance themselves. Therefore that 
person in hif^ position may be corrupted 
by flaiUsezy, desires, and tempted to 
indulge inJheir weaknesses. The modem 
worid ghms plenty of opportunities for 
an individual to be a social climber and 
ni^dce their career by any means. They 
have opportunities to acquire money 
legitimat^j but tiiey can gain greatly 
through corruption or some form of 
exploitatioa Anindividusd who occupies 


a high position and wield power, mu st 
also have the values of nobility, charity, 
statesman^p and royalty that suit the 
position. Without ethical and spiritual 
values such individuals can do a lot of 
harm, and there are many examples. The 
pervasive cotmption and abuse of power 
in all sectors of society is a great obstacle, 
which can be overcome by self-restraint 
and e^ctive moral leadership. The laws 
enacted to protect society from such 
abuses can only become meaningful 
when society as a whole demonstrates its 
respect for values and ethical principles. 

Religious Qiallenges 

Because people are usually bOm into 
their religion, the attitudes of that religion 
are absorbed along with the food, water 
and air, so thatperson rarely realizes that 
their attitudes were taught to them as 
part of tiieir rdigious upbringing. Some 
very strong religious convictions are: 

A. You do not question the rituals. 

B. You need not get information 
about otiiet religions. 

C. You should not read scriptures of 
other religions. 

When a persofi starts to investigate, 
study and practise spiiittial values, they 
may find cbhununity in all religions. To 
pursue their studies and f^ractice tiiey 
must be judicious and' fulfil the 
obligations of their fdlnily and sodal 
relationships, while at the satrfe time 
claiming their rights to pursue their 
spiritual enquiries and disciplitrto 
Again, such persons mu&t be strohg; 
emotionally independent'and seH‘' 
directed. At the same time they must^ie 
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very wise in how they participate in 
society in order to bring a positive 
influence and inspire people to trust 
them and follow their example. 

Superstitions Get in the Way 

Superstitions have slowly developed 
since very andent times. It is likely tiiey 
were initiated by the priestly classes to 
help people to distinguish between right 
and wrong. As time went by, sensible 
teachings degenerated into superstitions 
in the form of irrational beliefs and 
practices, which prevent people from 
thinking freely and logically. They also 
keep people in a state of blind fmth where 
there is no place for critical thinking. 
People are then steeped in artificial fears, 
which become a huge psychological 
barrier to step over. If we have grownup 
without supersitions, we are very lucky, 
for our minds are our own, and we may 
speak and think freely and according to 
our consciences. 

Many superstitions revolve around 
rituals. There are beliefs that certain 
ntuals must be done at certain times or 
else disaster will befall. Even worse, 
when someone flouts the superstitions 
and no disaster befalls, the scxdety can 
become outraged ad ostracize a person 
who dared to flout the age-old beliefs. 
This is because sudifiFeedom of thougiit 
is falsely perceived as a threat to the 
integrity and continuity of society. 

Superstitions .also engage people in 
many ritualistic activities. This attention 
^^^tuals prevents them from seeking the 
•^ole picture of life and drawirfg th^r 
own conclusions. In India greater valMe 
is giyen to the collective than' tO'titc 


individual. Values and attitudes which 
protect the collective also correspond 
with conservative attitudes. Values 
which protect the individual are then 
considered secondary to those which 
sustain the tradition^ systems, where 
many abuses of human rights occur as a 
matter of course. 

Very often superstitions displace and 
override concern for values and ethics. 
Superstitions perpetuate a fear-based 
society, whose activities are performed 
because of coercion and fear, not because 
of logic or conscience. The culture of 
superstition occurs in societies that are 
authoritarian and repressive, because 
superstitions serve to maintain the 
continuity of such a society. Some 
individuals take advantage of ignorance 
and low education levels to harass, and 
to extort money and resources in the 
name of superstitious beliefe. 

Rigid Thinking and Blind Faith 

The conviction that it is gtiod to create 
hardship for the self and others has arisen 
because of the perception that it will 
develop tolerance, and help to overcome 
the ego. It is beUeved that if life is ea^ 
then the individual will get soft, and 
succumb to all sorts of temptations. Many 
teachers will train tiieir studentS'in a very 
austere way, test them, put them tiuDu^ 
physical hardships, cold, heat, 
deprivation of food and sle^ etc. They 
might refuse to speak with them for 
monlhs on eiul. All these behaviours are 
calculated 'to break down the ego,-and 
test the ftdeUty of the studenk^-lf' the 
teadhaz is truly great and tiia^tudent is 
^ .process confributei/tQ 
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their nobility and greatness. However 
that situation is increasingly rare. Often 
both are weak and egotistical, and it 
results in disaster for both. It is because 
of this overall weakness within many 
teachers that this method of teaching is, 
by and large, no longer viable. Times 
have changed and we have to have 
balance. The trend today is to pursue the 
development of moral and spiritual 
values thougjh personal responsibility 
and self-disdpline while at the same time 
fulfilling social duties. ‘ 

The proof of values is visible in our 
ordinary life through the way we fulfil 
our social responsibilities, by having a 
decent and happy fanuly life and by 
playing' a beneficial role in the 
community. To acquire the power to 
achieve diis, it is necessary to set aside 
time for personalr meditation, study of 
inspirational literature and devdiopment 
of one's values and character.. 

On the one hand predisposition to 
devotion is very helpful to the 
developihent of values. Vet on the other 
hand; thkt same predisposition can 
constitiite a strong'psychological barrier, 
when it comes to letting go off certain 
rituals that may be harmful; Re¬ 
examining one's childhood beliefs and 
faith gohs a long why towards aban¬ 
doning unnecessary superstitioiis. 

Most of us have the opportunity to do 
good or' even great actions. Everyday 
brings a few moral choices to each one of 
us. If we make’the choice to do'the weak 
achoni, succumb to the temptation, tell tire 
lie, hide the troth; ^mdney dishoiiestly, 
then-we reniaiA an ordinary person, the 
untoward events of life will equalize the 


balance, and we will not gain anything. 

If, however, we choose to act with 
honesty, integrity and self-restraint, tlten 
we qualify for a life of more greatness, 
and we respond to the untoward events 
of life as challenges and tests. As we 
overcome those challenges and pass-the 
tests we experience an accumulation of 
inner power. Our destiny of having a 
tangible and beneficial influence on 
society takes practical fonn. At the end, 
we can leave this life 'with the feeling of 
having accomplished something 
worthwhile. 

A practical way to interpret the 
concept of destiny is this: if any situation 
or circumstance takes place which seems 
negative, then it can have either of tire 
two causes. It could be a form of 
settlement for past negative accounts 
which we have done in former times, and 
the present negative experience is 
equalizing die balance. Or it could be a 
test or examination to increase our 
resilience, and to solidify our powers of 
tolerance and detaclunent. If we are 
destined to do sozneihing great or to play 
a great role, then we must gain the 
personal qualities and powers tiiat suit 
such a destiny. We see in the history of 
many great peopl^, that they hav6 
imdergone quite sevm trials before thfy 
came to be recognized as great peopid 

k ' 

Intellectual Challenges 

* 

It makes all the difference if you 'are 
exposed to education in moral and . 
spiritual values when ciiuumstancestifi^' ’ 
perfect for you to set aside timd anti 
energy for this purpose. We must ' 
whatever time we need, to think thrC^|^^ 
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our challenges at our own pace, so that 
we can interpret what we are 
I pam ing. and apply it in our practical 
dailyljfe. , 

No one is fentirely free from pre¬ 
conceptions about spirituality and 
values. It is an automatic and un¬ 
avoidable consequence of ‘OUr cultural 
end societal heritage. Initially, we do not 
realize what our preoccupations are? We 
become aware of them only gradually, 
when we have to confront &e obstacles 
and diallenges thatlife brings. Wecaimot 
deal with something until and unless it 
presents itself to us. It is useful to adopt 
the attitude of beto^ ready and willing 
to entertain whether challenges come. 
It is Important to have a positive attitude, 
and realize that confusion can be 
overcome through discussion with 
someone who knows the subject well. 
This is why our study Eind devdopment 
of moral and spixitud values should not 
generally bh done in isolation. 

Justifying Wrong Actions to Suit 
Ourselves 

Whatever we d.o, is always for a reason. 
We justify all our actions. If we get angry 
and ptmish someone, we justify it to 
pursdves by saying that this person did 
wrong, therefore he or she has to be 
punidied. We believe it is our lighi wd 
duty. If we take a bribe, 'We just^ it by 
saying to ourselves that our salary is 
insuffident, and no one can.be expected 
to live on tiiat amoimt of pay. nsides 
evetyone else takes bribes, and if I uo not; 
then the other people wSl give me seme 
difficulties. If we have a lovo^aflair 
outside our marriage, we*wjtt,]'uala!fy4t 


by saying that the other person is so 
beaut^ul and we love each other, and it 
would be wr(^ to disregard such strong 
sentiments. Besides my spouse is not 
treating me '^ell these days. 

In fact all these justifications are 
excuses. We know that these actions are 
wrong, but om desire to do those actions 
is stronger than the voice of our 
conscience, therefore we justify the 
wrong action and disregard the voice of 
conscience. Because our mind is 
comforted by the justification, we do not 
feel we did anything wrong, and we 
deceive ourselves into thinking we are 
acting according to tihe hlgjhest principles 
and values. The habit of justifying our 
actions duUs our conscience and in this 
way, collectively we develop-social 
attitudes which go against moral and 
spiritual values, while at the same time 
believing we sue very mozEd and good. 

Sattwa, Rajas and Tamos as they 
Apply to Conscience 
The Bwddhi or intellect can also be defined 
astheomsdenoe. Asatopradhan (extremely 
pure) intellect makes it impossible for us 
to act agaii^st the dictates of,out 
conscience, A satopradhan intelled; >vill 
let us know if something is correct, 
suitable, timdy, appropriate, effectiv^^ 
economical, morally and ethically 
true or false, socially and politically 
correct. It v/ill let us calculate the impact 
of a contemplated act on any of the 
people cotu£med,jnihejtnmedi^, midr 
tern^ and, loi;tg-term. A salopradhtm 
inteUect/can tuklerstand, jiasdadioxea. 
Sonteone witii> a sotirpradnaaivipisS^da 
verywdse and good, j 
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A rajasic intellect cannot hold two 
logically inconsistent concepts at the 
same time. It will let us know whether 
any contemplated action corresponds to 
our espoused values. It will let us know 
if somrihing is logically consistent within 
the limits of its own terms. However it 
will not let us know the long-term 
consequences of any contemplated 
action, nor will it let us know the impact 
of any contemplated action on all parties 
concerned. It is possible to knowingly 
do wrong due to a character weakness, 
but our conscience will bite and we will 
suffer. 

A lamasic or tmapradhan (extremely 
impure) intellect will happily allow us 
to be hypocritical, insensitive and 
inconsistent. It will let us disregard the 
small voice of conscience very easily, and 
we will regularly and consistently go 
against our own espoused values and 
principles. This kind,of intellect tends to 
be amoral, and can do wrong actions 
without feeling any remorse. If we have 
a tmopradhttn Intellect we will also be 
hypersensitive to any perceived slight or 
critid^ and will leap instantly into an 
aggresdve defensive posture. Those of us 
with a' iampradhan intellect do not listen 
to reason. 

\ I 

The Rat and Turmeric Syndrome 

The saying goes: "There was a rat who 
found a piece of turmeric and thought he 
was a grocer". This saying reflects a 
comnumhuman weakness. We getalittle 
bit of something, and we think we have 
the whcde thing. It is specially applied to 
younger’people who often thi^ they 
know everything, but they have not yet 


hadenoughyearstodevdopli£ee)q>erieme. 

The development of spiritual values is 
actually a lifelong process. When a 
person first encounters the basic 
techniques and information, they can get 
very excited thinking they have found 
the whole thing, just like the rat who 
found a piece of turmeric, and thought 
he was a grocer. We have to be patient 
‘m:ul go step by step. What seems to be a 
whole department store, when we first 
discover it, is m fact just a tiny piece. 
Spiritual values are such that over the 
years we continue to learn. Even after 
several years, there are still new things 
to be discovered. 


Obstacles to Conceptualizing Values 

Everyone comes to the table with 
diffeimt qualifications and capabilities. 
Each of us understands things according 
to our own capacity. Because of these 
individual variations, there are 
possibilities for misconceptions. If our 
intellect is oriented in a physical way, we 
may in fact be unable to conc^tualize 
suWe things, and unable to understand 
certain concepts relating to values. 
Therefore physical images, represen¬ 
tations, stories and folk tales are very 
useful and appropriate ways to reach die 
more subtle concepts and to learn about 
practical application of values. In order 
to properly understand about values we 
have to be sensitive, and our conscience 
must be awakened. 

Values are subtle and intangible. If ^ 
are selfish, then the choices we make 
disregard the hnpaf^t on other peophh 
Developing values also means being dfele 
to think about the effects of our choiti4^ 
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on other people. Here is an eleventh 
century story froin Vetala Pcmchavimasati, 
which illustrates this kind of selfish 
attitude.. 

y a *■ 

One day King Rupdatt of Qiitrakut, 
went hunting. He lost his way in the 
forest, but came to a beautiM lake 
where he rested a while. Along came 
•the beautiful daughter of a sage to 
pluck flowers. He immediately fell in 
love with her beauty, and when she 
returned to her abode, the king stood 
in her way and reprimanded her for 
• not honouring and attending to him as 
a guest She just looked at him, and in 
the meanwhile the sage appeared and 
on seeing the way he was looking at 
his daughter, asked him why he is 
committing a great sin. The king asked 
the sage to give his judgement about 
what is right and what is wrong. 

The sage said, it is wrong to kill wild 
animals, and good to cherish wild 
beasts and birds. It is ri^t to help those 
who seek refuge. The greatest ;religlon 
is forbearance, the greatest happiness 
is contentment, the greatest wealth is 
friendship, and the e^test virtue .is 
mercy. One should be ronscious of 
duties and not proud of one's 
accomplishments. One should be 
content with one's own wives and sedc 
truth. The sage smd it is wrong to kill 
ascetic, it is wrong for a king to f^ to 
punish his subjects' oppressors, and it 
is wrong to abuse the wife of a kmg, 

' the wife or' daughter of a frier}<C or 
a woman in an a4vanced st^te of' 
pregnancy. 

So the king pronjised to stop doing 


those sins. The sage was pleased with 
him and offered him a boon. The king 
asked for the sage's daughter whom 
hemartiedand they departed together 
for the capital. , 

While the couple 'lay beneath a tree to 
rest, at midnight a demon'appeared 
and threatened to devour the king's 
new wife. The king offered to grant 
anything if the demon would not eat 
up his wife. The demon asked fof the 
head of a brahman's son, seven years 
old, given by his own hand. The king 
agreed to give him this in seven days. 
However, he was worried about how 
he would fulfil his promise 
The king's rrunister advised him to put 
a big pile of gold and jewels on a cart 
at a cross road, telling its guaiids to 
offer ft to any brahilian who will allow 
the king to cut off his seven years old 
son's head. After three days one weak 
brahman discussed this proposal with 
his wife who refused to give up her 
youngest son, and the brahman 
refused to give up the eldest, so the 
middle son offered himself.' 

'Hie brahmap accepted, saying that 
wealth,is source of all happm^s and a 
poor .person is useless. He g^ve the 
king his second son. The king 
worshipped the boy with sapdal'wood 
powder/paste, iihbrokeii rice, ^wers, 
perfumes, lamps, food.for ,the deity, 
f^its and betel, leaf, paying adoration 
to him. I^en he joqk his sworfl.and 
^tpod ready to sa^xi&e liinL , 
T%gt^po^ jhfiW, first, iav^j^and 
,tj?w w?pt, and the,kipgjp(ptie^.his 
head. ;vi| / 
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The story continues saying; Woman Is 
the source of misery in the world and 
the abode of Imprudence. She is the 
destroyer of courage and the causer of 
infatuation, the remover of virtue. She is 
tile source of venom. It is said, store up 
wealth against diversily and give weal A 
to guard your lif^ but give up wealth 
and your wife to save your own life. 

The story is told by a ghoul to tiie King 
of Ujjam. The ghoul asked the king: 
"Why did the boy laugh and tiven cry?* 
The king replied, "he laughed at the 
thought that, 'a mother protecta her 
child in infancy and his father 
cherishes him as he grows up. In good 
and bad times a king is good to his 
sul^ects. But my predicament is such 
that my father and mother have given 
,me up to the king through greed of 
wealth, and tiie king is ready to slay 
me, to give to the demon who desir^ 
a sacrifice. jNfo one feels a single spark 
of pity/; 

This tale which is a thousand years old 

is antagonistic to the following values: 

A. It encourages people to believe all the 
people in a country belong to the long 
therefore he can do as he wishes with 
them. He is abov<e tiie law, and is free 
to victimize women and children in 
pursuit of his sensual desires or 
whims. At the same time he is 
powerless agajnst a demon, 

B. It encourages egocentricity and 
T unconcern about otiios.. 

C. It encourages the social attitude of 
^nderihg and abusing women and 
children because they have little 
value. 


D. The sage represents the social values 

and attitudes of feudal times though 
his teaching highlights high level of 


values. A king should have many 
wives may not be acceptable in 


modem times. 


E. It encourages to abuse children, 
disregard their rights and feelings, 
and subordinate the value of their 


lives to the whims and desires of 


highly placed people, 

F. It encourages to believe that practices 
like human sacrifices please the gods. 
(In November 2001, a man bdieaded 
his six-years old son and presented 
it before the idol in his local temple, 
expecting that the deity would be 
pleased and would bestow upon him 
the boon of wealth. In reality he lost 
his son as well as his liberty, as the 
law took its course). 

Therefore, while presenting stories 
drawn from mythologies to children, we 
^ouldbe selective. 


Double Standards of Morality 

The question arises as to how people can 
be internally comfortable with double 
standards of morality? In order to resolve 
their irmer conflicts, many people 
compartmentalize their consciousness. 
That means they will use their 
intelligence with one set of parameters 
when thinking about matters of teligioii, 
philosophy or science, then they will use 
a completely diff^ent set of parametiers 
when thmldng about family matters.or 
sodal values. The two compartments are 
completely insulated from each ofhef. 
Example: A nuclear scientist works on 
creating a nuclear bomb which has^itiis 
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potentiality to destroy all the people 
leaving no survivors, and it has the 
additional feature of leaving the 
buildings standing. He gets so 
preoccupied with the excellence of his 
scientific invention that he is completely 
oblivious to the fact that while it is good 
to prevent suffering from injuries it is not 
good to create a device that xyill target 
and kill vast numbers .of people. 

When he returns to his wife and 
children in the evening he is as sensitive 
and loving as any normal person and 
displays all the values and qualities we 
would hope to find in a good man. This 
is because his scientific work, and his 
family and social life are completely 
insulated and compartmentalized from 
each other. 

This phenomenon of compartment- 
alizahon is found very widely. One of the 
important challenges to developing 
values 'is to break down the walls that 
separate one part of a person's life from 
the other parts. Without ccmtinuity and 
congruity between all the dimensions of 
our lives, we will cxmtinue to act against 
our own espoused values, 

Acting on Wrong Information 

Traditional attitudes about how to bring 
up and educate duldten, based on social 
prqudices are reflected in folklore stories 
which are contray to universal values of 
truth, respect and non-violence. Through 
these stones, children absorb negative 
values and prejudices. Because they are 
against human -values, they cause 
sorrow and disillusionment‘among 
people, and disrespect for society's 
leadership. 


In England during the Victorian era, 
children's stories were designed to create 
fear and self-doubt in young and trusting 
minds. Raising children by terrifying 
them is no longer socially, acceptable. 
During the same historical period, 
children were also fed with stories 
designed to perpetuate elitist, racist and 
anti-^semitic attitudes. For example, the 
story of "Little Black Sambo" is about a 
little black boy who was chased round a 
palm tree by a lion until they both turned 
into butter. The stoty means that during 
safari hunts the black boys who serve the 
white hunters, sometimes get eaten by 
the lions, but not to worry, it's only 
butter! It is a way of dehumanizing some 
sections of the population. These 
practices have been discouraged since the 
end of the Second World War, through 
more enligh-tened social attitudes, the 
establishment of the United Nations and 
die Declaration of Human Rights. Telling 
such stories is considered socially and 
politically unacceptable, and psycdio- 
logically abusive. However even now, 
during war time, such fabrications are 
frequently used in propaganda to 
dehumanize the enemy, and by 
exploiting the people's patriotic filings, 
governments gain their support for 
aggressive and crud poUdes. 

In contrast, today's phenomenon of 
globalization Ims helped to provide easy 
access to all forms'of information. This 
in turn enables peopde to dunk for them¬ 
selves, and draw their own conduskms. 
Media e^qiosure of the mistakes of etir 
leadevship-‘has'provoked peophs hato 
trusting-their own consdencesregarding 
values. '. ■ I*, i, ( > 
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In the stories, kings are ^own as being 
noble when lliey get enamoured of any 
beautiful woman they encounter, whom 
they marry, have sexual relations with, 
and'then add to their harem. These 
stories are the foundation for social 
attitudes which eiuoUrage and condone 
the actiirities of philandering men, who 
feel this behaviour is nothing less than a 
good sign of their masculinity. 

The practice of non-violence or ahimaa 
was very much extolled by Gandhiji, yet 
here is another thousand years old stc^, 
which excuses violence. 

The Story of Wise C^ounsel from 
Mahabharata, Santi Parva 

There was a brahmin named Kaushika, 
who knew all die Vedas and was sgreat 
tapasurin. One day, while he was chanting 
under a tree a crane let its droppings fall 
on the brahmin's head. He was so angry 
thathe looked at it'with flaming eyes and 
it'fell dead at his feet. Then he fdt some 
remorse. 

He went to a nearby house seeking 
alms. The lady'of the house asked him to 
wait until she had cleaned the vessels. In 
the meantime die dutifully ministered to 
her husband's needs, washed his feet and 
fed him. When she returned to feed the 
brahmin he was angry that she 
considered her husband more important 
than him. She then castigated himfor his 
anger,, teHing him she knew how he had 
killed the crane, and told him to go and 
leant dhanna from Vyaadha in Mithila. 
The brahmin accqited the reproof and 
Went in seaichnf Vyaadha, He found him 
in the market place selling meat to a 
crowd of buyers. 


Vyaadha took Kaushika away from 
that unsuitable place at his home. After 
honouring him as his guest; he explained 
that meat selling was his caste dhanna, 
which was inherited from his father and 
grand-father, and that this Was ordained 
for him by God. He started to explain 
dhanna. 

"I live on what remains after serving 
the gods, the guests and my dependents. 

I do not speak ill of anyone, I only sell 
the meat of animals killed by others. I eat 
no flesh. A man can be good while 
pursuing a profession which, througfi 
inherent bad, is his by birtti. The five 
marks of a good life are scrifice, giving 
gifts, penance, study of the Vedas and 
truth. A disciplined person is one who 
has conquered lust and anger, pride, 
avarice and faithlessness. Service of 
elders, truth, gentleness and giving 
things away make a man virtuous. The 
secret of knowledge liee. in truth. The 
essence of truth Is self-control and its fruit 
is renunciation. Non-violence {Ahmsa) 
is the supreme virtue. My karma of my 
past life forces me to pursue this cruel 
trade, I cannot get away from my 
swadhartm. 

"Actually no one can be completely 
non'-violent and killing, selling and 
eating meat is not himsa because no one 
can refrain from himaa completely. 
Ploughing the land kills insects, burning 
logskillB insects, plants and fruits cantaht 
li^ which we eat, we kill life forms when, 

we drink water. And in the natural wodd'i. . 
fish- eat other fish, animals prey up$tn^. 
each other for their sustenance. I^e 
reasonl am in titiis situation is because 
my past life I was a brahmin, but onedii^<:,^', 
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I accompanied fhe king, my friend, for 
hiintmg, and discharged an arrow which 
hit a lishi, thinking it was a deer. Then 
as he was dying he cursed me that I 
would be a butcher in a low caste family. 
Hesald the curse would be removed by 
serving my mother and father with fillip 
duty." 

Ihe story may generate the following 
misconceptions: 

A. If you do a bad action because you 
cannot control yourself, and have 
some remorse afterwards, it is 
acceptable because no one can 
control themselves. 

B. The authorities of religion will speak 
about religion, but neither are they 
expected to practise it nor do they 
expect otihers to. 

C. Studying the scriptures does not 
attenuate anger and violence. 

D. FoQowmg the prescribed rituals is 
more in^xirtantthanpractising values. 

E. Speaking about and being an autho¬ 
rity on Dharma does not mean 
practising it. 

F. Justifying violence by intellectualisin 
and false logic is acceptable. 

G. ., Inherently bad ways of earxving 

money are justified. 

H. KUling animals is jpatified and anger 
•in brahmins is Expected. 

This' story is a powerful tool for 
destroying\ values 1^ ridiculing them, 
ahd'by assenting they cannot be piaOtised 
nor does any one really expect a value- 
based society. It places values in^e' 
realm of unachievable ideas and depicts 
them as unrealistic and impractical. 


Personal Challenges 

The personal challenges are yet another 
level to contend with. In addition to the 
influences of culture, environment, social 
attitudes, our individual levels of 
education and intellectual capacity, 
everyone has their own personality. Each 
one has their own strengths and 
weaknesses. Ultimately it is our ability 
to handle our personal challenges which 
determines our success in developing 
and maintaining spirituality and values. 

Intelligence level and existing 
sanskaras are an on-going challenge, 
because each individual has a slightly 
different interpretation and standard of 
morality. If our interpretation of 
bdiaviour, policies, and the way we do 
things, differs from the majority, then we 
have to have patience, and create a 
balance so that gradually the highest 
quality actions become the norm. If we 
think we are greater than we are, or if 
we think we ate less than we truly are, 
then we do not have clarity about 
ourselves. It is a strange phenomenon 
that in many cases, those who are good, 
think tiiey are notr and those who are not, 
think that they axe. 

Subtle ImpuritieB and Illness 

Subtle impurities create ihttirAal 
obstacles. Whatever' is gross is also 
obvious, therefore not so much of an 
issue. As the proceed' of developing 
spiritual values continues, our inner 
work takes place at progressively subtle 
level. We go* deeper and dee^ 
w'orkiitgs of biir cbrtsciousnes& 
forms of personal impurity axe at first 
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completely hidden, but later come to the 
surface and demand our attention. We 
may find ourselves having negative 
thoughts and feelings which had never 
occurred before. When this happens it 
can be confusing and even disturbing. 

It is like an illness that is de^ly buried, 
and no one knows it is there, Loosened 
by meditation and inner work, 
negativities rise to the surface. We might 
feel internally upset for no reason. We 
mi^t find that people are reacting to us 
in ways we don't undtfstand, and diat 
can be disturbing. If anything like this 
happens, then we again have to be 
patimt, and allow the feelings to come 
up and pass away, This is a subtle form 
of mtemal purification going oil 
Also when we get any physical illness, 
it weakens our consciousness and there 
is emotional fragility. Values and 
character development that we have been 
working on in our normal state of health, 
will often temporarily disappear in 
conditions of illness. When we are ill, and 
yet our values and spiritual qualities 
remain intact, then we know we have 
accoihpU^ed a great achievement. 

We are all very dependent on our 
material identities. In the process of 
developing values, subtle forms of 
materialism wiU also come up and teat 
, us. We usually identify with our status 
in society or our employment and pursue 
our personal development within those 
linu^tions, without realirjng that this too 
can be an obstacle. This seme subtle 
materialism causes an mability to clearly 
recognize,the self and others. 


Ego Defence Postures 

Ego Defence Posture is a term used in 
modem psychological tiierapies which 
specifically help people to overcome 
character defects. Our crisis of values is 
also a crisis of character. An ego defence 
posture is an attitude which a person 
adopts as an instant reaction to any 
perceived attack on their status. 

The "false ego" or mask of ego which 
takes the place of self-esteem, reacts 
easily and immediately. Almost 
everything is construed as an insult or a 
slight against them. It is triggered when 
there is no humility, and no power to 
adjust, or accommodate the different 
personalities and behaviours of people 
we meet in daily life. The false ego is 
made up of any external object, 
achievement, or talent which the person 
identifies with. 

Example 1: A man identifies himsdf as 
an authority on mangoes. He has a 
university doctoral degree on mango ' 
cultivation in India. He knows all the 
different varieties, which variety ^ows 
best in which part of the cotmt^, he 
knows which pests are a danger knd 
what weather patterns produce tiiebest . 
harvest. He has a mango orchard and has ' 
received prizes for the best quality 
mangoes. His whole identity is "I know! 
everylng about mangoes," At the same 
time he does not have self-esteem, hf ^ 
does not know himself independently^ ' 
his knowledge of mangoes. He also'l:)|^^ 
a bad temper. When he louses his tjr ' 

he will shout and say, "don't you I 
whom you are talking to, I am the 
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aijithority on mangoes, so you should 
Mspect me and accepet all my dedsionsl" 
{la son is a veiy talented musician and 
wishes to take advanced training in 


masic.,The mango expert flies into a fury 
saying, "don't you know I inherited this 
orchard from youy great grandfather. 
Yoii have to continue tte family tradition. 
J fojbid you to,study music." And he 
Vieajcs his aop's harmonium into a 


This is ai^ ^go defence posture. Add to 
this that hia f bn also has low self-esteem, 
which he nad learned to manage by 
’ ’ -‘-'-[.his talent as a musician. He 


will take ^ father's reaction very badly, 
he will restrain hia emotions and his fu^ 
while hjgfather is on the rampage, but in 
his h|art he will get filled with 
resen^pient. He picks up the pieces of his 
Slimmed harmonium and resolves to 
hr^all his father's mango trees into as 
ifjpy pieces. 

Thi|s is an ego clash. When two who 
adopt ego defence postures confront each 
other, the battle is because both are 
dxivep by. low self-esteem. 

Example 2: Suppose the mango expert 
hBd'ldgi>a?lf-'e8teem. He know;? he is a 
mango.expert and he is also aware that 
his w^l?kness is anger. He has thougjht 
aboqhhuns^ as a being, and recqgiuzed 
essential quality is peace and 
go^ydll.. He has great love for his son, 
a^he recognized his spedpl talept for 


. When Ids son teUshfrp that he wish^ 
himself to he is sed 
because he wants to jespetuaH 
expertise in mangoes throu^.hi^ spin,.^t 
be realizes at the same tima,tthat '1h^ is 


not possible. His son also feds sorry that 
he does not have the capahility to fulfil 
his father's desire, and he also feels his 
musical talent is a gift bestowed upon 
him by God, which he must pursue. Each 
has love for the other, each understands 
the predicament of the other, and each 
accepts the other. 

Then the mango expert's daughter 
comes in, on heating their conversation. ^ 
She says, "though I am a woman, and our 
society expects me to lead my life in a 
certain way, but I would like to study 
agriculture, and take up theresponsiblily 
for the mango orchard and cany my 
fafrier's work forward." Both look at her 

I 

with great love, and the mango expert 
says, "I will also find you a good husbmd 
who will support youy aim and !^elp 
you." 

The daugjhter and sister of the men in 
example 1, who have no self-esteem, but 
hide behind the masks of false ego, 
learned from early childhood to keqp 
quiet, and remain as unnoticed as 
possible to protect herself from their 
anger. 

These two stories illustrate clearly the 
difference between ? dysfunctional 
fan^y (example 1) and a fdnctional 
family. The difference is based in 
presence or lack of v&lues and 
spirituality. 

Studies were done in California, USA, 
in the 1980s by Kip Flock and John 
Bradshaw, w^p wpre researching 
alcoholism, adc^iriion, rehabilitation, and 
dysfunctioi^'iraraily rules. Th^r Voir'k 
$hows'_|tet mosf'peop(e do sLt^r'frdicfl 
weaH relate to Others 

t^B.n^^,,pf feke ejg^9^'.ad<^ipg ego 
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defence postures whenever it feels 
necessary. 

Ego problems, ego clashes, 
relaltionship problems and "control" 
issues frequency occur, especially within 
the context of family life ip all cultures. 
Our identity is so tied up.widi our false 
ego, we are often unable to distinguish 
between the two. The false ego takes 
con tol, and operates mostly on the basis 
of egocentricity, arrogant attitudes, a 
quick temper and material values. 
Hpwev^ the greatest obstacle presented 
by the habit of ego deforce postures, is 
that the person is unaware of being 
unaware. They are ve^ aware of other 
people's faults but quite blind to their 
own. Due to this they 'do not think they 
need to cultivate values or develop 
themselves spiritually. 

The other side of die Coin is there also. 
Here is a well-known folk tale which 
illustrates how we can go too far in our 
efforts to oye^ine our shortcomings, 
and our pious intentions can be very 
counter-productive. 

The Story of the Cobra 

There wa§‘ a cobra who lived In a hole 
under alarge tree. He was always angry 
and would rush out and bite anyone who 
came near. Many villagers died as his bite 
was very poisonous. A young monk 
arrive4 in the village and the cowherds 
saw him' go into the temple. Next 
morning he waUced with them as they 
drove their cows into the jurigle, and 
dep^ded to sit ^or meditation under the 
cobra' a tree, "ilie boys,Wairned him about 
the terrible, ^gty, hu^ and dangerous 
cobra, but the monk said, "he won't bite 


me, because I will say a mantra and 
quieten him ' down." Thie boys 
disappeared. As She monk approached 
the tree, the'cobra* rushed out hissing 
loudly and was ready to bite him, but 
upon the pronouncement of the mantra, 
the cobra lay silent an^ harmless on the 
ground. The monk told* the cobra not to 
disturb him duiiiig his itieditations. He 
rented many mantras and fell into deep 
meditation for several hobo’s. When he 
opened his eyes the cobra w^ stiU lying 
there. "The boys told me you ^lave bitten 
and killed many people by y c^ir venom. 
Don't you think that's vuonl^?" "Yes, 
tnaharaj, I wish I could get rid of my bad 
temper, but I don't know how Please 
teadi me to be good," said the coQ''a. The 
monk taught him a holy word and gave 
him the name Nagaraj. The monk' went 
on his way telling the cobra to repeat the 
holy word and not harm anyone, and 
would returti after one year. He told the 
boys the cobra would not bite anyone 
now. 

Gradually the villagers lost^ thdr fear 
of the cobra, and the boys began to throw 
stones at him, injuring him sometihies, 
but,Nagaraj took no notice. One tune ttiey 
injured the cobra so badly he could only 
crawl back to his hole arfd remain there' 
without food or vaster, and unable to 
move, growing weaker and weakef. 
After his woimds healed he would otiiy 
gb out at night, find a few leaves toe^t 
and scurry back to his hole. A year 
the monk returned to the village, 
boys told him the cobra was deaiK'l^ 
he knew the holy word would’bear fiw 
and Nagaraj colild not be dead.*^^ 
monk went to hW hole and focrnd'^FiPP 
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weak and thin. By repeating the holy 
word his mind had become pure and he 
had forgotten the boys had injured him. 
Nagaraj said, "Oh the boys, how could 
(bey know I had changed, they did not 
know I wanted to be good and not harm 
anyone/' "Oh you fool!" said the monk. 
"Can'tyouhiss and defend yourself. You 
don't have to bite, but hiss and frighten 
the,people away, so they do not harm 
you " "Oh right," said the cobra "I didn't 
think of thfit. What a fool I wasi" 

When we are making the effort to 
practise values ‘hnd virtues, it doesn't 
it |<y p that we should t^e leave of our 
conunon sense. Being angry and hurtful 
is one thing, and taking care of ourselves, 
protecting our interests and taking a firm 
stand when necessary is quite another. 

Balance and intelligence are necessary 
in all matters. As we move forward on 
our personal journey, and become 
experienced, the balance will move from 
one side to the other as we work towards 
the optimum position of stability. 

The process of removing the false ego 
takes place .concurrently with building 
self-esteem and self-respect. If our self- 
esteem is low, then our efforts to melt our 
ego will, put us in the same position as 
the cobra. 

•Everyone has some degree of "false 
,Sgo" and even if we are trying to practise 
vahies and develop oursdves spiritually, 
invariably something will take placeithat 
prompts an ego defence reaction. We 
have , to develop our self-regard 
jufljciously and wi^ discernment, so that 
our self-regard.'steps in with,%'in 
appropriate and suitablis response 
instead of our old ego reactjoh. 


progressing, until the necessary element 
of self-esteem is developed which also 
allows the false ego tq melt or die. 

Spiritual practice and cultivating 
values is all about building, developing 
and nurturing self-esteem, while 
breaking, melting, exposing and dying 
from^the false ego. If self-esteem is not 
concurrently built up, aU efforts on die 
part of oneself or odier well-intentioned 
people to destroy our ego will have very 
negative results. ' 

The egoless stage is compared to pure 
24 carat gold, where the personality is 
soft, pliable and untarnished. Flexib^ty 
of the self is indispensible. Wherever 
there is dependency on status symbols, 
external manifestations of power and 
influence, and where there ia .rigidity, 
there will be clash of egos,-;and 
xelationaship problems. The more a 
person ientifies with position, seniority, 
expertise, etc. the more they will wish to 
exert their power and control over others, 
whom they consider junior, less talented, 
less experienced etc. Conversely, the ego 
of youth exerts itself by failing to 
recognize the value of ^ders, their 
experience and accumulation of their 
spiritual development. So tl^era are 
clashes between rivals of the.same or 
similar situatipns, and dashes between 
the ypunger and dder generations. These 
claves axe \iltimately useful because they 
wear down the rough edges of a- 
personality, andwe>end up as a smooth 
well-i:{3unded,aiviteeiWent beings,. , 

, IbflpvgfiQut ]djie 'f^hole picpce^t^ 
rojelting> it is essential-^to 
adversesituationsand 
preedits itself .as 
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identity, as an opportunity to displace the 
old ego teactions, with new responses of 
self-regard and respect. Simply allowing 
oneself to be oppressed or suppressed, 
in the name of overcoming ego is a sad 
misunderstanding of spiritual practice. 
Unfortunately many fall into this trap, 
and some teachers fall into the trap of 
suppressing other people's legitimate 
efforts and personal improvement. 

Development of Humility 

Spiritual values are connected with 
humility, concern for others, and self- 
restraint. Because of this if we harbour 
any grandiose ambitions and desires, 
they become mjor obstacles to our 
progress. Sooner or later each of us will 
have to face up to our unrealistic desires 
and give tiiem up, or we will not be able 
to proceed further on our inward 
personal journey. At the same time it is 
important to recognize ourselves, our 
talents and our potential. Fart of the 
process of personal fruition is to fulfil otu 
potential. If we fail to do this, then we 
have failed to distinguish between 
grandiosity and our responsibility to use 
our 'gifts and talents, develop them and 
share them. Our natural tendency is to 
advance and grow, to improve oursdves 
and rehch our optimum. In this way we 
make oulr 'fortunes Self-denial is not 
spirituality, but to restrain one's negative 
teiidencies is. 

We nhed a good understanding of 
simplicity. We heed to understand the 
difference between gettig our needs met, 
and stiCcumbing' to our greed. We need 
to redogriize all our tests when they come 
to tib/It is normal for us to be taken by 


surprise by a sudden test, and to be 
confused about the true meaning of that 
test. Some of us are unaware that it is 
necessry to be able to handle defeat, 
failure, defamation and character 
assassination. By passing through these 
kinds of challenges, we become 
experienced and strengthened. The 
experience of failure, pain, and their 
indispensable lessons are important 
elements in our forward progress. 

People undertake a specific personal 
practice to develop spiritual and moral 
values for various reasons: There are 
variations in everyone's existing values, 
sanskarasf aims and objectives. It is 
important to keep a balance in our 
personal practice, both as an individual 
and as a collective undertaking. Personal 
psychological balance is very essentid if 
we want to develop our spiritual, and 
human' values. In the process of 
harmonization, we must create oUr own 
rhythm of life to be successful. No one is 
an island. Some come from extended 
families and can live in large groups easily, 
whereas some are "only" children, they 
have no brothers and sisters, therefore 
they are used to, and need their solitude. 

The development of spiritual values 
works best in combination with other 
personal disciplines. Certain habits have 
been considered as obstacles to our 
progress. Making a determined decision 
to give up our identified bad habits attlth 
start of our inner work and practice !acts 
as a good boost to get us on our way.' 

It seems that we are at the cusp df'd 
new kcdL, as the deepest values that shlipa’ 
a society are in the process of bel&g 
identified and re-evaluated. We seeSM$‘ 
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contribute to a new kind of society where 
mutual respect is natural, the different 
elements of the society are complenven- 
taiy, people are naturally self-aware, and 
the inherent values of love, harmony and 
peace are evident and tangible at all levels. 

Conclusion 

The process of identifying the 
psychological, social, cultural and 


personal challenges are important steps. 
Unless we know, clearly what our 
obstac\es are, both inteirudly and from 
the social, political and economic 
environment, we cannot be realistic in 
our development of values. This 
important ingredient has often gone 
missing from programmes that seek to 
teach values, and has contributed to ttielr 
lack of success. 



Rethinking Education 

PAULLAMFLE* ' 


'I '■ ' ■ ■ ' [ Abstract 

Any approach to education must be based upon a theory oflcnowkdge and on a 0ieory 
about Ae nature of the human being. The current system of education worldwide has 
two dommant aim, the first being the need to prepare children to earn a livelihood and 
the second conveying to dtildren the ideology of die nation. However, carried to the 
extreme, these aim dwarf human potentidity, particularly when &iey are hidden by a 
veil of lofty rhetoric. This paper emphasizes diat in order to act Actively in the cur- 
rentperiad of human history, indiMuals mustworkfor a two-fold purpose - to trans¬ 
form themsdveB and to contribute to the transformation of society. Citing some of die 
pioneering efforts in the field of education undertaken by the Baha'i community in 
India, the paper advocates that the pursuit of die new educational practice has to be 
itself a process if learning. There is a need for a worldwide dirust to help individual 
educators and educatiorud institutions to begin in their own environment, vndi their 
own challenges and resources, to generate and apply knowledge and share it with odier 
communities cf learners. 


In early August 1999, Yaguine Koite, 14, 
and Fode Touidcara, 15, stowed away in 
the landing gear bay of a Sabina airliner 
departing Conakry for Brussels. Hieir 
objective: an education tiiat could im¬ 
prove their own lives and enable them 
to contribute to the well-being of Africa. 
It was to be tiielr passport to freedom 
from the poverty, conflict and affliction 
that stalked them during their childhood 
years in Guinea. In the xmpressurized 
compartment, where temperatures 
plunged to 55 degrees below zero, their 
only shidd against the cold was some 


extra layers of clothing—and hope. 
Found on their lifeless bodies when they 
were discovered at the Brussels airport 
was a heart-rending appeal. To the ^ex- 
ceUendes and officials of Europe," they 
wrote: "Help us. We have problems in 
Africa. We lack rights as children. We 
have wars and illness, we lack food." 
"We have schools," they added, "but we 
lack education.... We want to study, and 
we ask you to help us to study so we can 
be like you, in Africa."* 

If one has the determination needed 
to excavate the layers beneath the suifa^ 


* Director, Office of Social and Economic Development, Baha'i World Centre, Hfufa, Isiad. 








\ 

of this tragic event, one finds not o'tily th« 
^jjjgerprints of those dark forces thai^have 
convulsed the twentieth century, but an 
Agenda for the accomplishment of l^he 
'(^tuiys unfinished business. Racisin, 
hationalisnv and materialism are the 


^nost obvious of'the forces that raged 
ill a century whose dominant charac¬ 
teristic was the clash of ideologies, 
(^•nocide and war claimed the lives of 
miillions; millions more suffered 
ftotn the sicle effects of conflict; and the 
purpose, of countless others was 
thw\\rt^ by totalitarian or self-serving 
regnties. 

Yeit, despite its terrible failings, the 
tweni ieth century has been a time of rm- 
preceiiented advance. The ideological 
warfai-e that threatened the very exist¬ 
ence at the planet gave way to new ta- 
tpmatit Tnal institutions and agreements 
design^ d to harness nationalistic energies 
in a fira^mework for common good. Ihe 
nascent global'economic System, though 
defective—as evidenced by the tremen¬ 
dous disfiaiity between rich and poor— 
has brought into focus the need to ratio¬ 
nalize the anaterial pursuits of the world's 
population. Revolutions in agriculture, 
science, niedicine, information techno¬ 
logy and tite extension of education to the 
ma'sses have dll contributed to individual 
' wd:ll-being. These changes took place si- 

rltpidously With a shift in conscious- 
n(>88 that alto^ the perceptions of vari- 
o/js peoples toward one' another. The 
H elleflhat women are esseittially inferior 
/itinatuid toirtaii, that cettam races or elh- 


' iiic groups are superior to others, that 
jpoverty is atv ihescapahle feature of the 
j$oci§4 orde^ t^t a paiti^a^mli^oncan 

,V^ 
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justifiably exalt itsdf over others, that a 
government can control its people, are 
among the age-old adamantine perspec¬ 
tives have, in but a few decades, re¬ 

ceded before a growing acknowledgment 
of the oiuness of humankind. 

• The stage is set, therefore, for an ag< 
giet*sive agenda to consolidate the founr 
datiofiB of global society in the n^ cen¬ 
tury. obstacle remains to' the act of 
will necefisaiy to complete this transition. 
It was prd£?%8s toward this vision that 
stiii'ed the drCams of Yaguifiie Koite and 
Fode Tounkara: Md they were correct 
in their conclusion educaticm is flw 
key to unlocking the j^tentiahties of chil¬ 
dren to build a world of jiC’tice and unily. 
For the children of today afe the protago- 
itists who will shape the socife.*^®® 
coming century. 


Education for a New Century 


To a significant degree, there is complio 
ity between the current system of edudafr 
'tion worldwide and the disintegrativ^ 
processes of the century now closing. > 
This is manifest in the moral and spiri¬ 
tual crisis fadng spools that have suc¬ 
cumbed to violeiKe and to a relativism 
that fails to find binding solutions in edu¬ 
cational systems that provide at best in¬ 
adequate instruction to their pupiils, or 
in curricula that transfer information to 
serve a consumer society, draining hu¬ 
man resources from rival to urban and 


fosm undevelpped to industrialized com¬ 
munities. tt IS, in essence, not a failure of 
educpticm per se, but rather, the inabiUty 
of the field to keep pace with,, qr ^en 
lea^ tiie process of txansfomiaiion tp a 
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out 'the world about the Wnd of 

Any approach to education must be ^■'edGcation that is needed t6 wepaie stti- 
based upon a theory of knowledge and / dents for productive, rewarding lives 5n 

,mis new world" and the Baha'i 

network as one notable example; 

' "In Bah&i communities E^round the 
world, schools have bebi establidM 
'ito^provide education based ution 

Baha'i teadungs. The pioinotion ofW 

demic learning, fostering of mord de¬ 
velopment, and lipluslding of spliitual 
values are all given prio^ty. The god 
of the school is to develop')foung 
people with well-traiiied mi^ Who 
are,attl: 
tinctive 
istics so 

ute to the well-being and adValioement 
of their community,"* 

In an attempt to candicUy tdyeal tive 
underlying thought behind th^ propos¬ 
als that foUow, two principles ale oKered 
from the Baha'i literature. With respect 
‘ With several million adherents spread to the individual, those writiiigs siiy: 

in almost every country, the Baha'i Fsiith "Regard man as a mine ridft.'in ge^ of 

is attempting to create a global netwbrk inestimable value. EdiKationlcan, 

of educational organizations tiiat can re- alone, cause it to reveal Ats Jieasbres, 

spond to the chdUdnges of the new cen- and enable mankind to beiiMt thei^ 

tuxy. In more than 2000 gr 2 Usroot activi- from."* 

ties 'in villages and in cities. Including Witii respect to social pzjfrgresili, they 
tutorial progra'mrnes and character identify an eiprally vital'ne^: 
classes; and at i^ie than 400 sustained 
efforts, includini^^demic ^ools and 
trair^g caters, Baha'is are learning to 
translate broad teachings and 

ciples bri wmld unity, equality and tol- 
etUnce, aridiirdividusl and sodal trans- 
fbxmatlG|h ihb misctical action. In Qobal 
’ Educafion:'A l^^ldwide Movement, Ken¬ 
neth A‘. Ty'e idehtifies the need for 
"thoughtful, continual dialogue thiough- 


"m.. All details of niai^t^ dviliAtion' 
have reachjsd the hlgl^t stage ol w 
fection, butfjpirjjitual dvilizatibrt^ 
beerileft behitm, l^faterial ciyih^sn|^ 
is like unto the lamp, while spimw. 
civilization is the ll^t in that lame V 
the fnaterial and spiritual dviliza^ 
become united, then we will hftve W 
l^t and the lamp together, and w' 
outeoine wlU be perfect. For tiiatew 


le same time, hnbued with dia 
moral and spiritual dt^ctei 
as to etuble them tbfontril; 


on a theory about the nature of the huy 
man being. Education as currently prajr 
tised in the nations of the world has^o 
dominant aims. The first conca^ the 
need to prepare children to eam^veli- 
hood. The second conveys to ch^drmthe 
ideology of the nation. Th^ wUl, of 
course, in any educational arf^am need 
to be room to prepare djirarm for earn¬ 
ing a livelihood an^w being rood dti- 
zens—both essentia^«pccts of booming 
productive mep^s of the s6d!^. But 
alone, and ^ned to an extreihe, these 
aims dwa^uman potentiality, particu¬ 
larly they are hidden by a veil of 
loftv/n^ric, A misplaced emphasis on 
"rtjcreal world" may, for example, belie 
^^^mateiialistlc philosophy. A patriptic call 
good dtizenship may be nothing more 
Than a mask for totalitarian control. 
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civilization is like unto a beautiful 
body, and spiritual civilization la like 
' uotafhe spirit of life. If that wondrous 
' spiritof life isnters this besCutiful body, 
body will become a channel for the 
distribution and development of the 
perf^dns of humanity."^ 


r^the first of these statements is an ex- 
./p gt^on of confidence in the ^otentiali- 
'ti&l&tent in each human being, and in 
'Hie.i^dwer of education to awaken them. 
Th^' second acknowledges a spiritual as 
’weUi’es' a material dimensiort of reality, 
^dlfleieby; affirms a place for religion 
as science as knowledge systems 
l6t tf^ investigation^ of reality. 

ihe turn of the twenti^ century, 
kstohishing advances in science 
emboldened humanity/ giving lise to 
coididence that science could, at last, be 


dielfountaiiihead of truth, and tiiat all 
i^jibcts of social order could be rational¬ 
ly actordlngly. In such a world, God 
■Wiis dead, an!d human nature confined 
tdjts material dimenslcm. Many were the 
/^zen dxperiihents shaped by this per- 
ctive. Yet, from the certainty of mo- 
Ity to the stark nihilism of post-mod- 
n'doiibt, the century has been buffeted 
r ^jtiremes in attempting to know real- 
y. Ihe study of physics, which cohtrib- 
liteif so much to the mechanistic view of 
^'mverse, later gave rise tb the possi- 
that purpose and intelligence ate 
isic to the universe. By the dnd of 
s/ientuiy, a beaten, yet wiser human 
'afnow recognizes the^mtits ofsc^- 
: investigation interpreted thrc{ugh a 
of materialistic assumptions. Moving 
^dnd both positivism and rblatiyif^ 
^n^Qiihnity is learning to partie^^''llf''a 


continual search for truth and to gradu¬ 
ally translate this understanding into just 
action. 

As to religion, so inept has it become 
in its degenerated forms of extreme fun¬ 
damentalism and anti-rationalism thatit 
haa long been discounted by thinking 
people as a means for the'investigation 
of reality and the championing of truth. 
Yet, historically, the power erf religion to 
overcome bar^rs and to be a Sburce of 
unity and progress for civilization build¬ 
ing is self^«vident. Researchers such as 
Robert Coles* rentiqd us of the persi s tent 
presence of a spiritucil rmture in the child 
thati however much wb ^oi^t ignore it, 
remains active in shaping the under¬ 
standing of reality and praetice in the 
physical and social real^. l^iere will, 
undoubtedly, continue to be problems 
with the role of religious denominatii}ns 
in nurturing sectarianism and suppress¬ 
ing human progress. Nevertheless, the 
original iilipulse imparted' by the 
founders of the world's religioiis has 
been a mbtive fbreein develop!^ humtin 
attributes and ethical systems that served 
as tile basis of sbdalinstitutions.'To deity 
the influence and mle of reUgiem ih* con¬ 
tributing its share to global dviliiation 
is to surrender to fosrilizatic^ cduslad by 
moral degeneration.' 

The prograas .of humanity, tiiergfore, 
increasingly depends upon an intend¬ 
ing dialogue brtween sdence and r^- 
gion!^ the role bf'^uoation, in respond 
tp'^ti^ of kno^adge mid 

to the reawakening to the mdral and 
' Bpirihud dltiliensiori Of man's nature; is 
to prapHie individuals to utiliim the tii^ 
knowledge systems’of'B^ihn'dStSnd 
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religion Jn order to systematically seek 
truth about the world, both within and 
without, and to translate that under¬ 
standing into a continually evolving pat¬ 
tern, of action towards the creation of a 
new social reality. 

In order to act effectively in the 
current period of human history, indi- 
vidualq mu^t work for a two-fold 
puipos—to .transform themselves an^ to 
contribute to the transformation of soci¬ 
al. Personal transfonnation involves the 
development of innate potentialities, 
those unique talents and abilities as wdl 
as . those virtues and qualities which 
adorn every humari being. Social trans¬ 
formation involves the effort of the indi¬ 
vidual to contribute to the progress and 
welfare .of the human race. These two 
elements/are inseparable. It is iv;)t suffi¬ 
cient, for exsqnple, for an individual to 
be just when the structures o( aoqety per¬ 
petuate injustice. Nor can society estab- 
Ijsh Its unity through well-^deted laws 
whep the hearts of.hun^ beings smol¬ 
der with h^tjced. The individual ^ organic 
with the world; the iimer life af^ts the 
outer environment and the environment 
deeply .affects individual character. 
Every change in the construction ^f ,the 
social reality must be the resu^ of fjtiese 
mutual interactions. 

I • 

Fostering the Development of 
Capabflities ' 

Throu^out history, those who have un- 
dettal^ t^, task of educating human¬ 
ity l?een faced wltij a paradox. To 
truly you mus.t ynderst^ the 

nature iqf reality and the na^re of die 
hvmm But siuriy.any sucji under¬ 


standing is limited. When these liiwlt a- 
tions are imposed on the educational pro¬ 
cess, the resulting new human beings 
would necessEuily he less than those who 
created the educational methods. Thus, 
the failure of approaches such as 
behaviourism whose weaknesses, in 
hindsi^tr are self-evident. How canons 
define in minute detail all of the learning 
Directives that would incrementidly frn-m 
a mature person? How does oiie control 
every aspect of the learning environ¬ 
ment? How does one create, ^opghout 
the world, a cadre of teachers arid edu¬ 
cational professionals th^t can fulfil the 
boast of Skinner, or from an earlier age, 
Rousseau, to forge a duld accordting to 
one's will? In such approaches, the lim¬ 
its of tiie teacher define the boumiaiies 
of the potentiality of the student. , 

Ihe aim of education should be tiiat 
students of. the classroom become the 
students of reality. Education is aqi qp- 
ppentipeship in the process of learning. 
It is still necessary, of course to have 
some vision of the person who wi^l be 
the fruit of the educational process. 
should attempt to see the end in the'jbe- 
ginning. What are the characteristic^ of 
the youth we are trying to prepare jv^en 
he or she reaches the age of matipity? 
What qualities, what attitudes, what 
skills and abilities, as .well as know ^edge 
and understanding are, necessary |oll^ 
corne an aif^nomous human bein;p; t)^t 
can contrioute to the progress ihe 
community? How do students' 
investigate the world, discover 
and generate and apply new know^my 
in a systematic manner .to recon sra^ 
social reality? , . , , 1 ,,, 
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To avoid the negative cansequences of 
restrictive objectives for educational ac¬ 
tivities, it may be useful to think in tenns 
of the development of certain "capabili¬ 
ties" m' the student. The term, as used 
here, refers to a developed capacity to 
fli jtik and act in a well-defined sphere of 
activity and according to a well-defined 
purpose. So, for example, in the field of 
agriculture, the capability to produce a 
given crop year after year requires cei^ 
tain skills and abilities. However, unless 
mechanical skills are complemented by 
an understanding of arrange of concepts 
concerning biology and cultivation and 
by a vast array of information, they will 
be ineffective. So, too, are certain atti¬ 
tudes and spiritual qualities of the farmer 
vital, if often overlooked, factors .that 
cantiibute to successful fanning. It is the 
integration of tiiese components In the 
individual that nnake up a capability.’’ 

Thus, a capability has a fairly complex 
nature, and there is no prescribed way 
of delBning a given capability. Yet it is a 
useful conceptual tool for organizing a 
body of information and associated con¬ 
cepts, Hkills and abilities, attitudes, and 
spiritual qualities that can become the 
focus of a set of educational activities. 

A few examples from the various parts 
of the curriculiun may help to clarify this 
approach. Mathematical capabilities may 
include Ihe capability to speak about, tive 
world in quantitative terms, or to clas¬ 
sify. Both of these.require an underst^d- 
ing of concepts such as sets and numbers 
and that thmgs can be divided into sets 
accordmg to their characteiistics^tThey 
caitjonly be developed if certain sbiUs 
such as that of estimating magnitudes 


and sizes are acquired. And, they are 
enhanced by such attitudes as an appre¬ 
ciation for order and precision. 

In language one would need to de- 
vdop the capability to read with good 
comprehension, to appreciate and ana¬ 
lyze literature, and to make descriptive 
statements about the world. In studying 
history;it would be important to develop 
the capability to analyze and understand 
events in a historical context and toiden? 
tify forces:operating in any historical 
moment. Practising science would re¬ 
quire, among others, the capability tp 
make systematic observations of phe¬ 
nomena, and the capability to make men¬ 
tal designs of experiments to prove or 
disprove propositions. 

It is even possible to think of certain 
moral capabilities. An individual who is 
able to engage effectively in the processes 
.of personal and social transformation will 
need to be endowed witti tiie capabUily 
of taking initiative in a creative and di^ 
dpiined manner. This capability includes 
an understanding of such concepts as 
principled action and goal-directed 
behaviour; such abilities as those needed 
to set goals and take account of actions 
each day; attitudes such as perseverance 
and an appreciation for learning; and, 
.because initiative has- clearly been 
misused to perpetuate iiqustice and 
cruelty, appropriate qniitu^ qualities 
such as justice, adf-sacdflce,, generosity 
and sincerity. 


Focussing attehttipn-on the develop- 
nMhbmtcapabiljties-r'en whata person 
n!j(UE«hea$ae4tQ4o tqhilfil a two-foldjifnm 
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integrating sul^'ects within tiie cui- 

rkulmn. It also ptevenfs education from 
becoming the mere transmission of pre¬ 
defined, decontexturalized chunks of in¬ 
formation; from being unduly concerned 
with self-esteem independent of real per¬ 
formance; or from reducing tiie educa¬ 
tional process to a few functional-didlls. 
A curriculum organized around the de¬ 
velopment of capabilities allows for flex¬ 
ibility in moving from the specific and 
concrete—facts and procedures—to ab¬ 
stract and moral reasoning, soaring to the 
limits of the student's capacity. les¬ 
son, each course, contributes to the de¬ 
velopment of one or more capabilities by 
focusing on some of their components, 
building them progressively, year after 
year. • 

Content and Process 

Despite some creative research in the past 
century In the field of human develop¬ 
ment and learning, and tiie extension of 
primary education to much of humanity, 
educational practice worldwide is woe¬ 
fully inadequate. Absoiptlon and zegu> 
glbitiottaf facts remains the staple of edu- 
cafihn iidlsd in most sdiools of even the 
materially developed nations, while most 
of the children of the world suffer 
tlnrou^ amere dwdow of the curricula 
these nations export/ finding them far 
removed from any relevant context. The 
capachy tothihk meaningfully about the 
world, to acquire the skills, knowledge 
and attitudes to* guide one's personal 
growth and tantribate to social change, 
to generate and apply new knowledge, 
to work' pcoductively in collective 
*6ndeavoufs forihb-coimnon good, is 


almost completely absent. Indeed, one 
study of a university teacher education 
programme ^owed that only 64 per cent 
of graduating seniors felt that the 
programme "helped them to become 
self-directed learners who know how to 
develop their own knowledge."' 

A crucial step towards remedying the 
situation is to turn the school itself into a 

centre of leaiming, with staff and students 

committed to a process of continual ac¬ 
tion and reflection on action to detenmine 

how capabilities to fulfil one's two-fold 
purpose are developed. Such a learning 
process implies a rearrangement of the 
curriculum/ sequencmg educational ac¬ 
tivities to gradually build the necessary 
capabilities. It calls for a re-evaluation d 
educational methods, transferring as 
quickly as possible the tesponsibilily for 
education from the teacher to the student 
through partidpatory methods such as 
peer tutoring, cooperative learning and 
action research. It requires teachers who 
can expose students to tiie thought pro¬ 
cess underlying the learning experience. 

Mettiods for the developmenl of sci¬ 
entific capabilities must be rigorous. This 
is crucial in a time of fragmentation of 
knowledge—and consequently of soci¬ 
ety —and explosion in the sheer quanti^ 
of informaticm and tine ability to access 
it Unfortunately, even in favourabIed^ 
cumstances, the level of sdence instnic- 
tion provided in sdiools rardy breaks 
fhtougjh students' pre-sdentific wodd- 
view. While th^ may memorize the nsi^ 
essary information for a test they Se^' 
revert to non-sdhntdictitou^tB a^pkl^ 
ceptions of reality. This prcxress tendaMd 
produce a laity receptive to the.hig^' 
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pties^ood of a science that can overstep 
its boundaries, presenting subjective, 
materialistic viev^rs in the guise ol scien¬ 
tific facts. The complex structure of sci¬ 
ence as abody of knowledge and system 
for the investigation of re^ty is sddom 
addressed sufficiently. 

Mastery of the use of the word—in 
fviitten and spoken form—is essential for 
generating and applying knowledge in 
the collective endeavour that is human 
society. The noted Brazilian educator 
Paulo Friere has identified the capacity 
to use the word with unshackling the 
human mind, changing individuals from 
objects to su^ects In their own develop¬ 
ment.* Childr^ and youth must, there¬ 
fore, be well grounded in this arena 
which opens the door to all other fields. 
Par beyond the mechanics of language 
and functional literacy, their studies 
should give them facility in eloquent 
speedi, incisive thought, and moving 
composition. Facility in the use of lan¬ 
guage should also be attuned to the needs 
of an age struggling for unity. Children 
should develop the capability to partici¬ 
pate in consultation, a method of collec¬ 
tive discourse designed to explore a wide 
range of opinions while distilling truth 
and allowing for learning through uni¬ 
fied action.^ 

In developing moral and spiritual ca¬ 
pabilities, there is justifiable concern with 
'imposing values or imthinkingly indoc¬ 
trinating young people. For too long, 
however, this difficult matter has been 
avoided in public education in theni^ne 
of objectivity and individual freedosi, 
whldi itsdf has only resulted in axtotiam: 
form'^ of indoctrination in extreme mate¬ 


rialistic assumptions, moral relativism, 
and radical individualism. Sudi methods 
as have been derived from adult psycho- 
logy—values claiificatiotv personal de¬ 
cision-making, or self-esteem building— 
hiil to recognize that children can only 
exercise choice responsibly after a foun¬ 
dation for choice has been I^d.” The fam¬ 
ily, the school, the church are among 
those units of society from which a moral 
code is instilled, and means must be 
found by which the varying perspectives 
of these "communities" can remforce one 
another and contribute to a common con¬ 
versation about tile values of society.^* 

Schools are, of course, only one of the 
agents- tiiat can help develop tiie capa¬ 
bilities of childem and youth. These ef¬ 
forts need to be complemented by a host 
of organizations of various types, large 
and small, religious and secular, f oiihal 
and informal. A legacy of the twentieth 
century is the vast multiplication of agen¬ 
cies of civil society. These can become 
centres of learning, operating at the 
grassroots in diverse cultural settings. 
Special tutoring programmes, service 
programmes for .young people, literacy 
campaigns, music emd ^ama workahops 
are all additional means to extend 
educational opportunities. 

In considering approaches to educa¬ 
tion to develop the capabUitieB of young 
people, it is impossible to ignore tiie pow¬ 
erful force of tiie mass media and con¬ 
sumer .culture that competes wi^i the 
aims of tiie educational process. Children 
.mast ba^tought Jiow to deal wiQi tiie 
• avalhniehe of'IrifoirmatiQn and influenza 
on attitudes that oome fromthi^'enviiroit- 
«a«nt,'feer if they eaimot. think for 
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themselves, then th^ abdicate this right 
to others. Certain capabilities will need 
to be cultivated to dissect the mettiods of 
propaganda m its various forms and to 
make critical judgements about those 
who would seek to impose their will on 
society. 

Some Learning Experiences in India 

The Baha'i community in India, with 
more than two million adherents, is en¬ 
gaged in a wide range of efforts to learn 
how to apply the concepts discussed 
above in practical action. A few exan^les 
are briefly described here. • - 
The'New Era Development Institute 
(NEDI), established in 1987, grew out of 
years of extensive outreach efforts for 
community development by tiie New Era 
High School in Panchgani. NEDI com¬ 
bines vocational training in a variety of 
fields with a core curriculum that focuses 
on moral educatiot^ personal initiative, 
community service and social action, and 
cultural sensitivity and unity-building. 
Notable is the programme for- teacher 
training, which is supported by a series 
ofrt^centlycompleted texts entitled £d«- 
cate These Children, to train teacheta to 
work with pre-school and kindergarten 
children in areas such as co-operative 
learning and games, peace education, en- 
'vitonmental educatiorv-character educa¬ 
tion, arts and crafts, music and drama, 
and culture and nature. • ' 
Poiemost anuHtg the more than 100 
academic institutions' inspired by 
the teachings of the Baha'i Faith in india 
is the City Montessori School in 
Lucknow. 'Fhe school, which now has 
'over 25,000 students in grade levels from 


pr&primaiy to college, was cited in 2000 
by the Guinness Book cf World Records as 
the world's largest school by enrolment. 
What sets the school apart, however, is 
not its size but its reputation for acade^ 
excellence and its distinctive progranune 
of moral education. The students are im¬ 
mersed in an environment that empha¬ 
sizes a ^obal vision and nurtures the 
possibility that they' can become 
"self-motivating agents of social ebanga 
serving the best interests of ihe commu¬ 
nity and the world as a whole." The 
school's reputation as a bastion of reli¬ 
gious tolerance and champion of uni^ 
in diversify and world citizenriiip is par¬ 
ticularly significant in the ligjht of India's 
struggles to achieve communal harmony. 

Another notBMe agency in Lucknow is 
the Foundation for Advancement of Sci¬ 
ence, which was created in 1996 when a 
group of educators decided to pool toeii 
experience in the fields of education, lit¬ 
eracy, and development for the progress 
of the people of India. Amcmg its various 
programmes is the Junior Youth Enririi- 
ment Programme that focuses on devri- 
erping fhe capacity of students aged 12-14 
years. The purpose of the programme is 
'to endow junior youth with mastery of the 
word—to be able to read, to acquire a pro¬ 
found understanding of the chaUenges 
faciixg them and their communities ^ 
to learn to arise and take action to meet 
Ihese challenges. A pEoteffort establiriied 
In 2001 in ten villages in the vicinily-ctf 
Lucknow, guided over 200 studenilis 
through the first level ()f the programnif. 
Each year, facilitators will return to tits 
same districts to work with a new-c6hc4t 
of junior youth with the aim of ultimal^. 
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'elinunating illiteracy within all ten vil¬ 
lages. The effort will be'systematically 
ejipahded; as more youth facilitators are 
trained, the programme will be intro¬ 
duced in village after village across' 
India. 

The Baha'i Chair for Studies in Devel¬ 
opment at the Devi Ahilya University in 
Indore supports a range of courses and 
seminars that examine the application of 
the Baha'i teachings for the progress of 
communities and nations. Among its of¬ 
ferings is the programme Intellectual 
Preparation Jbr Social Action, which is de¬ 
signed to assist university students to 
t^e responsibility for their own educa¬ 
tion and ttieir future service to the com¬ 
mon good. Units of the prograrxune in¬ 
clude Basic Concepts of Education, Sci¬ 
entific Models, and Moral Capabilities. 
Ibe Chair has also sponsored seminars 
on moral education to emphasize the 
imbalance of creating intellectual giapts 
who are bereft of an individual sense of 
morality. 

The Barli Development Institute fpr 
?ural Women has, for more than 15 
years, served young rural and tribal 
woram in Madhya Pradesh.,The Institute 
endows these women with the knowl¬ 
edge, attitudes and skills needed to im¬ 
prove the quality of life for themselves, 
their families and tireir communities. Stu¬ 
dents typically enter the Institute too shy 
even to lift their heads; by the end of a 
six-month comrse they can read; they are 
trained to improve their famUjr's health 
and nutrition, raise household income, 
and protect and improve their village's 
environment; and they are empowered 


to speak oilt and to act on their idgaw. A 
particulkr'focus is on preparing mothers 
to rais'e the next generation to'be moral 
and capable contributors to society. Spe¬ 
cial courses are held for spouses and fam¬ 
ily members to strengthen both family 
unity and support for the aims of the In¬ 
stitute. Other topics covered include fam¬ 
ily life skills su^ as sharing parental re¬ 
sponsibilities and joint de<^ion making 
through consultation, while alcoholism, 
domestic violence and superstitions are 
discussed in terms of the ratnificatians for 
children, the family ynit and the commu¬ 
nity. After the young women return ta 
th^ communities, they are supported by 
a group of area coordinators trained and 
sponsored by the Institute. 

Conclusion 

' " , 1 

Ultimately, ttie basia^ ox all action must 

be grounded on a humility that admits 
that we do not know, yet, how to achieve 
our lofty aims. We do not know the ca¬ 
pabilities that we seek* to develop. Vife do 
not know the educational methods that 
guarantee our ainjis. Thus, the pumuit of 
tiie new educational practice's to b<s 
itself a process of learning. Gearly, there 
is not a levd playing fidd for the nations 
of the world. But in this regard, less 
industrialized nations do not need to 
walk in the footsteps of the technologi¬ 
cally advanced nations who also face a 
.crisis in education. Technology can help 
tile teaching-learning process but none 
of the proposals in this paper depends 
on the use of gadgets. The most profound 
scientific education can be Imparted to 
children in very simple enviiunments. 
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What is needed is a worldwide thrust 
to help individual educators and educa¬ 
tional institution to begin in their own 
environment, with their own' challenges 
and resources, to generate and apply 


knowledge and share it with other 
communities of learners, as we all 
to raise a new generation with new 
endowments to contribute to a global 
civilization. 
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The Frominent Role of the Golden Rule 
in Peace Education 

RT-D-ROST* 


— - 1 Abstract ^ ^=^==^==5= 

Hu Golden Rule, the teadiing tiut "we ^lould trait others as we ourselves would wish 
to be treated" is a universal eMc repeated in various jormulations in dl the great 
rdigions of the world and deserves a high status. In the of the need for rdigious 

unify and harmony, it is significant that ttu Golden Rule, "sums up die moral attitude, 
the peace-inducing aspect, extending through diese religions". Practice of tiu Rule 
plays a role in religious peace-buiMng and helps reduce religious prejudia. The Golden 
Rule is fundamental in moral education, and its practice will hdp combat moral d^ra- 
dation among diildren, youth, and adults. Learning and practising Ou Rule is insqm- 
rdble from developing empathy and from acquiring virtues such as love, compassion, 
and justice and plays a major role in produdng peaceful people who are also peacemdo- 
ers. An approach to peace education for primary and pre-primary schools in India em¬ 
phasizing du Golden Rule as a "principle ofr^gam" in whith die students, die bauh- 
ers, the sdwol, die parents, and die commutnfy are involved has been devdoped at the 
New Era Devdopment Institute, Paruhgam, Maharaditra. But peace education, in¬ 
cluding die learning and practice of the Golden Rule, should become loorldwide. 


Introduction 

A TENDENCY exists among us to seek the 
all-encompassing, the eternal. The 
Golden Rule, a universal ethic, plays a 
prominent role diroug^out the world's 
great religions and in philosophy as well 
$‘in the Indian religious tiaditioiL One 
scholar claims, "It is the common ethical 
ideal in Indian thought."^ The 
implications for the future evolution of 


value, moral, character, and peace 
education in India and worldwide are of 
considerable interest. But our particular 
concern here is the Golden Rule's 
prominent role in peace education 
illustrated by its inclusion in a peace 
education curriculum that has been 
d^doped for primary andpiepriraaiy 
schoolsrin India, 


Tb many, moral and peace education 

_‘f ' I 
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in the modem age should centre on the 
attainment of a peaceful, unified world. 
In The Promise of World Peace, the 
Universal House of Justice of the Baha'i 
Faith identifies the Golden Rule as formd 
in the sacred texts and teachings of all 
the great religions as a guidepost on the 
pathway toward universal peace. 

The teaching that we should treat 
others as we ourselves would wish 
to be treated, an ethic variously 
repeated in aU the great religions... 
sumps up the moral attitude, the 
peace-inducing' aspect, extending 
through these religions irrespective 
of their place or time of origin; it also 
signifies an aspect of unify which is 
their essential virtue, a virtue 
mankind in its disjomted view of 
history has failed to appreciate.^ 
And the Rule has even met with the 
approval of materialist philosophers,^ 
We need not dwell on the severe moral 
problems rampant in the world. No need 
to dwell on the suffering, misery, and 
devastation brought about by conflicts 
and wars in a morally degenerated world 
society. Some members of that society 
falsely profess for peace while preparing 
for conflict or war. The rising tide of the 
need for religious .-unity and 
understanding must lead us to defeat the 
real enemy, moral degradation, an 
obstinate barrier to world peace. At the 
same time/ moral obligations and 
relationships and threats to peace are 
rapidly changing in the modem world, 
so a prindple that applies, no matter 
what the changes may be, is of the 

greatest value,' 

, ,1 


Such a principle, the present writer 
maintains, is the Golden Rule. As stated 
above, this ethic for relationships is " we 
should treat others as we ourselves 
would wish to be treated". The prindple 
has been repeated in various approxi¬ 
mations throughout the world history in 
African traditional religions, Hinduism, 
Jainism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confu¬ 
cianism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, 
Christianity, Islam, Sikhism, and the 
Baha'i Faith as well as by numerous 
philosophers and thinkers of East and 
West.* The historical roots of the Golden 
Rule go far back into humanity's dim 
past. Indeed, the word 'Golden' in 
'Golden Rule' expresses the high status 
the 'Rule' deserves. The Golden Rule has 
both positive and negative forms. 

When the assertion is made that the 
Golden Rule is an aspect of unity that is 
the essential virtue of the world's great 
rehgions, the question arises: What do 
these statements have in common? One 
scholar of comparative religion stated 
that the eight systems of religion and 
philosophy from which he quoted 
Golden Rule statements "... bid a person 
apply to his conduct [towards] other 
people the simple test whether he would 
like such treatment accorded to him."* 
(Although "test" is often thought of 
as "simple" in everyday life, it can 
occasionally be complex, as some 
philosophers have demonstrated. , Also 
the Rule can be applied to more thpn 
"people", although in most install^ it 
is applied to humans). For instance, if yqa 
intend to cheat a person out of his mo^, 
how would you like it if someone difl foe 
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same to you? I£ because of this thought 
and feeling you then desist from cheating 
hinv-tfiis may be interpreted as a peaceful 
act, as a potential conflict does not take 
place. 

Another attempt at pinpointing, what 
Golden Rule statements have in 
common, this time by a prominent 
Darwinian scientist, states: 

Moralists of all ages and of all faiths, 
attending only to the relations of men 
towards one another in an ideal 
society, have agreed upon the 
'golden rule', 'Do as you would be 
done by'. In other words, let 
sympathy be your guide; put 
yourself in the place of the man 
towards whom your action is 
directed; and do to him what you 
would like to have done to yourself 
under the circumstances.* 

A first hint is given here as to the role 
of the Golden Rule in an approach to 
peace education developed in India by 
the words "let sympathy be your guide." 
We have sympathy for someone. But die 
nextwords are: "put yourself in the place 
of the man towards whom your action is 
directed." We have empathy with 
someone. The development of empathy, 
which is the power to enter into the 
feeling or spirit of others, is an essential 
aspect of peace education. If I want to 
physically harm a person, how would I 
like it if I were that person? I try to feel 
what he/she would fed. Then "do to him 
what you would like to have done to 
yourself under the drcuinstances" leads 
from reflection to action, and action is 
often the missing link in effective moral 


education, I would not physically harm 
the personbecause I certainly do not like 
to be harmed. A peaceful relationship ran 
be maintained and a conflict does not 
take place. 

Another way of expressing this 
process is that we should cultivate our 
emotions so that we fed with others as if 
they were ourselves. If compassion 
grows within us, we will not even thiiik 
about harming anyone else, any more 
than we would want to harm oursdves. 

In this way we reduce our love of sdf by 
widening the boundaries of what we 
think of as ours. By so doing we break 
down barriers that separate us from 
others and live in greater unity. 

The Golden Rule and Morality 

Scholars disagree as to what does or does 
not constitute Golden Rule statements? 
But, as already noted, they consistently 
link it with morality. Some authorities 
basically have in mind the biblical 
injunction in Matthew 7:12 and Luke 
6:31. Jesus Christ is reported in Luke to 
have declared: "And as ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye also to them 
likewise." One philosopher tied su^ a 
version of the Rule which he temted 
moral principle," to the morality of our 
actions: 

[The Golden Rule] sets forth, or has 
to be understood as setting forth, in 
abstract fashion, a method or 
procedure for determining (he 
morality of, a line of action, atnd^us 
is intended to-provide a priSpap^ 
from which, or in accordance 
whichv h it is valid, nmespM&:i^ 
..‘>'CDncEetemorEdruleseattbedEntl4'eii7 ‘ 
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But odier scholars have intexpreted the 
Golden Rule as more like a moral rule. 
In their minds, the Rule relates to "... 
some specifically determined kind of 
action that it is right or wrong, or that is 
ought or ought not to be done."* For 
instance, a scholar found in the 
Zoroasiiian Dirikard, in a section devoted 
to legal matters: 

This, too, that when affliction has 
come up in a good man, the effort of 
everyone, for removing that 
affliction, should continue just as 
though it happened to himself. 

And when a good man is beaten 
dirough malice, the effort of every¬ 
one, in demanding compensation for 
him from the smiter, should continue 
just as though it happened to 
himself.* 

Thus, a statement of the Golden Rule 
may (a) set forth a method or procedure 
for determining the morality ^ a line of 
action, (b) provide a principle from which 
more specific or concrete moral rules can 
be derived, or (c) relate to some 
specifically determined kind of action 
timt it is ri^t or wrong, or that it ought 
or ought not to be done. Clearly, the Rule 
may be regarded as fundamental in 
moral education. As noted from The 
Promise of World Peace, the Golden Rule 
"sums up the moral attitude" extending 
tiirou^ "all the great religions" but also 
sums up "the peace-inducing aspect 
extending through these religions 
irrespective of their place or thjne of 
origin." 

As moral rdation^ps have altered 
radically in human history, so have both 


peaceful and conflicting relationships. In 

the past, moral relationships existed 
between the members of rdativdy amai] 
often isolated, social groups, often with 
one set of moral obligations for 
relationships with one's own 
group such as a clan or a tribe or the 
inhabitants of a city-state and another set 
for "outsiders." Any moral obligation 
towards "outsiders" may have beenium- 
existent or, of little importance. Some 
people have yet to get rid of this old 
moral baggage even today. But in tiie 
modern changing world, which is 
rapidly becoming the "glolxil village," a 

radical change is taking place as to whom 

we axe to b^iave morally. Humanity is 
emerging from "tribal brotherhood* 
tiuDUgh "brotherhood within the nation* 
toward "universal brotherhood," As the 


whole world moves toward a greater 
degree of unity, I can, for example, have 
an instantaneous moral, peaceful 
relationship with another perscHi halfway 
around the world by sending an e-mail 
or answering tiie telephone. He can even 
visit me and have a pleasant cup of tea 
and snacksinmy home. (Ifeelthatifl 
were he, I would enjoy a friendly visit to 
my home). People worldwide can 
become beneficiaries of proliferating 
person-to-perscm peetce-building efftirts 
in peace education, programmes to 
address the causes of conffict, etc. Bat 


people worldwide can also become 
victims of new versions of horrible 


international or civil warfare or 


terrorism. Qeorly, the old set of moiat- 
dbligations is badly in need of att' 
overhaul. But, as the teaching 
learning of the Golden RulS 
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continued so consistentLy throughout the 
world in the past despite these changes, 
it is needed today and in the futiue in 
Older to accomplish this overhaul. 

In peace education, the connection 
between children's conflicts and wider 
strife all the way up to international 
warfare cannot be ignored. Nor can the 
connection between children's peaceful 
telatian^ps, peace in society, and world 
peace. The chUdren of today are the 
leaders and policymakers of tomorrow 
in a rapidly changing, increasingly 
interdependent world. Our dangerous 
world simultaneously offers innumer¬ 
able opportunities to build peace, 
opportunities that must be opened up to 
children, youth, and adults everywhere 
through peace education, including 
practising the Golden Rule. The present 
wnter has observed that the sooner 
children receive peace education the 
better, as it best begins with young 
children. If the seedling is planted 
straigiht, it will grow straight. 

The vital role of the Golden Rule 
repeated throu^ the world's religions in 
moral and peace education is further 
evident through the Rule's inter¬ 
relationship with reciprocity in human 
relationships. For instsmce, ti^ reciprocal 
love and fear relationship builds up 
'between mother and chUd and unites 
them in life. Love is vital in peace 
education Without this redprocal loving 
relationship infants can die and both 
mother and their children suffer. 
Reciprocity is practised in societies 
worldwide even if no Golden Rule 
statements e^dst in some of them. The 
principle of reciprocal propriety is best 


illustrated in Confucianism, where it is 
fundamental. In the Analects ofConJudus 
we read: 

Tsze-kung asked, saying, "Is there 
one word which may serve as a rule 
of practice for all one's life?" The 
Master [Confucius] said, "Is not 
REdPRtXTTY such a word? What 
you do not want done to yourself, do 
not do to odiers."” 

Confucianism lays the utmost stress 
on the principle of every individual 
properly performing his several and 
reciprocal social duties.^^ 

World Religions and the Rule's 
Supreme Status 

The Golden Rule is not only an ethic 
treated in all the great religions and 
"sums up the moral attitude, the peace- 
inducing aspect extending through these 
religions" and signifies an aspect of their 
unity "which is their essential virtue." 
Also, in certain instances religious texts 
obviously place the highest emphasis 
on the Rule, as illustrated from 
Confucianism above. At times the Rule 
links with universal or religious law. 
Within each major religion the Rule is 
repeated in various formulations. For 
such emphasis we turn in particular to 
Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, 
Christianity, Islam, and the Baha'i Faith, 
hi the process the case for the Golden 
Rule holding a central place in value, 
mored, character, arid peace education is 
further strengthened. The investigator is 
struck how obviouriy and absolutdy 
fundamental the Rule is in these reli^bw, 
In Mindui^ the present wri^ found" 
four statements of ChC't^bltdari Rtde 
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coUected by Bhagavan Das from religious 
texts, all of which stressed the central role 
of the Rule in religion. In two of them the 
word dharma, the most important and 
omnipresent word in the sacred Hindu 
texts, is used. Hindu texts state over and 
over again that this dharma is "subtle" 
and "very difficult to know". In the 
Mahahharata, the longest epic in the 
world, we find this version of the Rule: 

Do not to others what ye do not wish 
Done to yourself; and wish for others 
too 

What ye desire and long for, for 
yourself 

This is the whole of Dharma, heed it 
well.’* 

The Bhagavat Purarn is by far the most 
important of the Puranas tom a purely 
religious point of view. Krishna is its 
central figure. Again we find die Rule's 
link with that most fundamental word, 
dharma: 

This Dharma stands unchallenged 
changeiessly. 

That I should sorrow when ixiy fellow 
,^mgs 

May sorrow, and rejoice when they 
■ rqoice.™ 

In the Manuamriti, the Hindu book of 
laws, when a person follows the Golden 
Rule "He is [a] true pandit, he is [a] true 
wise'mai\," and in iheHiiopadesa ,"... he 
is the true yogi, he hath tndy 'joined' his 
own soul with all souls."** The Rule has 
a definite relation to religious law, as we 
shall note further. 

The present writer found three 
versions of the Golden Rule in African 
traditional religions (ajnong the Yoruba 


and the Dinka), two in Jain religious texts 

four in Buddhism, four in Taoism, and 
six in Confudanism.*^ 

But in Zoroeistrianism, particularly in 
the Gathaa ("psalms" or "songs"), the 
oldest constituents of the Avesta and the 
only part attributable to the great prophet 
Zarathustra himself, we find among the 
powerful passages another instance of 
the central role of the Golden Rule in 
religion, rdatmg it to univeisal law: 

That which is good for all and any 
one. 

For whomsoever — that is good for 
me... 

What I hold good for self, I ^uld 
for all 

Only Law Universal is true Law.** 

Three other statements of the Rule are 
foimd in Zoroastrian sacred texts.’' 

The Hebrew Bible is the cornerstone of 
Judaism. (It is commonly known as th^ 
Old Testament in Christianity). In one of 
the books of the Bible, Leviticus, is what 
some writers regard as a Golden Rule 
statement in which love, the highest 
expression of tiie Rule is given great 
prominence. Leviticus 19:18 has bem set 
forth in the teaching of Jewish rabbis 
(scholars or teachers having authority on 
law and doctrine), fn addition to th^ 
command to model behaviour on th^ 
ways of God, as one of two outstanding 
guides or principles for the moraj li|e:7 
"Thou shalt love thy neighbours af 
thyself: I am the Lord." Rabbis di^gre^ 
whether this statement includes 
greatest principle of the Torah/" 
"Law." Besides one vetsian of the Gpjif^ 
Rule in the Babyloman Talmud, in wl]^ 
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the statement is given as "the entire 
Torah" while "the rest is commentary,"” 
the present writer has identified ten 
others associated with Judaism." 

, The Christian Bible includes bodi the 
Old Testament and the New Testament. 
The Bible stands as the primary source for 
understanding the principles of 
Christianity and the maintenance of 
Christian morality. The New Testament 
contains statements attributed to Jesus 
Christ plus much other material, 
historical and otherwise. In Matthew 7:12 
the Golden Rule is expressed by Jesus 
Christ in a marmer highlighting its 
fundamental place in religious teachings: 
"Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men ahotild do to you, do ye 
even so to them: for this is the law and 
the prophets." A similar statement is 
found in Luke 6:31. Other versions of the 
Rule in the New Testament given by die 
earliest followers of Jesus Christ are 
fbrmd in the Bezan text of Acts and in 
Romans," In Matthew 22:37-40 Jesus 
Christ evidently referred to Leviticus 
19:18 as one of ^e two commandments 
upon which "hang all the law and the 
prophets." Indeed, the term "die Golden 
Rule" is familiar to some people of 
Christian background, the prominent 
Christians through the years frequently 
quoted the principle." So the centr^ 
place of the Golden Rule in Christianity 
is unquestioned. 

Both the Muslim sacred books the 
Qur'iin and the Hadith (Traditions) 
contain numerous admirable teadiings 
enjoining a very high standard of 
conduct. The Qur'an is the primary 
foundation of the reli^n of Islam. 


Reciprocity and the Golden Rule are 
understood to exist on different levds." 
The principle of umversal unrequitmg 
goodness requires that a person prefers 
others before himself, while the Rule of 
Love reciprocates lack of love with love, 
an exalted love for not only friends but 
also enemies. Practice of the principle of 
universal unrequiting goodness or the 
Rule of Love places a person on the 
higjhest level of morality, and both of 
them may be regarded as the highest 
expression of the Golden Rule. Those 
who prefer others before themselves 
could also reciprocate lade of love with 
love and could not only love foeir friends 
but also their enemies. This is to be found 
in the lives of Jesus Christ, Muhammad, 
and among the greatest followers of 
reiligian such as 'Abdu'I-Baha." 

Perhaps the earliest statements of the 
principle of universal unrequiting 
goodness are fotmd in the ancient Taoist 
literary masterpiece, die Tao-Tdi-King.^ 
In the Qur'an, which Muslims believe 
was revealed by God through 
Muhammad, the principle as linked 
with love is found in Surih 59 (Exile), 
Verse 9: 

Those who entered the dty and the 
faith before them love those who flee 
unto them for refuge/ and find in 
their breasts no need for that which 
hath been given them, huf prefer (the 
fugitives) above themsdV^ thougjh 
poverfy become their lot And whoso 
is saved from'his d^ ---sudi 

are they who are'SticceSE^. 

.Two collections of HadUh, by Al- 
hukh^i (die# A« 2S6/A§^>,;sl:^ 
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Muslim (died AH 261/AD 875) are held 
in particularly high esteem as 
authoritative by orthodox Muslims. 
In both collections the following 
statement attributed to Muhammad is 
included: "None of you [truly] believes 
until he wishes for his brother what he 
wishes for himself."^* Four other 
Golden Rule statements attributed to 
Muhammad also exist." Thus the higjh 
status given to the Golden Rule in Islam 
is obvious. 

In Sikhism/ two statements in the AcU 
Granth Sahib by Guru Nanak and Guru 
Aijan Dev have been interpreted as 
Golden Rule approximatians; Kabir is the 
source of anoAer statement." 

In the Baha'i Faith/ the newest world 
religion/ The Hidden Words is considered 
to be one of the hig^st jewels among the 
many books of Baha'u'llah. From a B^'i 
vieW/ the essence, the vital substance of 
religion is summed up in The Hidden 
Words, a brief work. In its opening 
passage Baha'u'llah declared: 

He is the Glory of Glories 

This is that which hath descended 
firom die R,ea]m of Glory, uttered by 
the tongue of power and mighty and 
revealed unto the Prophets of old, We 
have taken the inner essence thereof 
and clothed it in the garment of 
brevity, as a token of grace' unto the 
. righteous, that they may stand 
faithful unto the Covenant of God, 
may fulfil in their lives His trust, and 
in ^ realm of spirit obtain the gem 
of Divine virtue." 

A statement of the Golden Rule, 
enjoining that it is divine "command" to 
us to be observed, is one of the two 


Golden Rule statements in The Hidden 
Words: 

O Son of Being! 

Ascribe not to any soul that which 
thou wouldst not have ascribed to 
thee, and say not that which thou 
does not. This is My command unto 
thee, do thou observe it." 

Thus, from a Baha'i view, part of the 
essence, the vital substance of teligion is 
to be found in the Golden Rule. 

Also die role of the Golden Rule in law 
is further illustrated in the Kitab-i-Aifdas 
(Book of Laws) in which Baha'u' llah 
enjoins Houses of Justice to follow the 
Rule.^* Since various religions link the 
Rule with law, a natural aspect of the 
approach to peace education being 
discussed is for students to learn about 
rules and laws in school and society. 

So many examples of the Golden Rule, 
the principle of universal uiurequiting 
gcrodness, and the Rule of Love exist from 
Baha'u'llah, the Bab, and 'Abdu'l-Baha 
(the son of Baha'u'llah) that, to the 
present writer's knowledge, no one has 
collected and published them all." One 
statement from 'Abdu'l-Baha in The 
Promulgation of Universal Peace expressing 
the principle of universal unrequiting 
goodness links it with aU-embradnglove 
for mankind. 

You must manifest complete love 
and affection towards all mankind. 
Do not exaltyouiselves above odiers, 
but consider all as your equals, 
recognizing them as the servants of 
one God. Know that God , 1^ 
compassionate toward all; therefore, 
love all from the depths of yom^ 
hearts, prefer all religionists b^me 
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yourselves, be filled with love for 
every race, eind be kind toward the 
people of all nationalities.^ 

If followers of the world's religions 
took this statement to heart, to lovingly 
"prefer all religionists before 
yourselves," religious pride and 
prejudice would be reduced and 
religious hatred, conflict and strife 
between followers of these faiths could 
be replaced by peace, harmony, and 
progress. Peace and moral education 
should include an effort toward 
rniderstanding and practising the Golden 
Rule on its highest level so that more 
individuals by the age of maturity may 
rise to what educationists and 
psychologists have termed "moral 
autonomy," the highest level of 
morality.®* 

Thus the suiireme status of the Golden 
Rule in moral and peace education as 
upheld in the world's great religions is 
further clarified. 

The Golden Rule's Hig^ Status 
Based on Experience 

The general acceptance of the Golden 
Rule is not only based on its widespread 
existence and Ae status it has been given 
among the world's religions. For the 
value of the principle of "Do imto others 
as you would have them do unto you" 
can be proven by experience, an 
experience that mankind has shared 
througjh the centuries.".. .It is based on 
reasoning of the best way of living with 
others."®® We can use it sucOessfully in its 
various versioru over and over again in 
our everyday lives and rely on' ft in 
typical cases. A philosopher'stathifi, 


Mankind with considerable ease 
seems to know how to use the 
Golden Rule, with its supposition 
that we can understand what it is to 
be in the position of another... There 
are no exceptions to the accqjtance 
of the Golden Rule.®® 

He also wrote, 

[The Golden Rule] is part of the 
inheritance of the West as well as of 
the East; yet it is affirmed and 
discovered anew in every generation 
and by almost every inch'^ual...®' 
In the modern world, many 
psychologists and educationists have 
bew deeply concerned with the Golden 
Rule within the context of moral 
education and moral development. In a 
rudimentary way the present writer has 
observed in the dev^opment and testing 
of a peace education curriculum over 
three years in two English^medium 
schools in Fandigani, Mahara^tra that, 
firstly, most kindergarten level children 
obse^ed seum too egocentric to grasp 
and practice the Golden Rule and can 
merely repeat-a version of it from 
memory. But starting somewhere around 
the age of 7, as they begin to reach the 
age of reflective thinking, some of the 
primary children can begin to 
understand "what it is to be in the 
position of another" and can "affirm and 
discover" the Golden Rule further. As the 
children grow older and reach the age of 
9 or 10, their understianding and feelinga 
grow and a much larger piopbrtion of a 
dass moves beyond miare"ptifrotiihg''"'of 
the RMe’toward preetical' 

. The whrfe procdkk'8eamaKt<^W'ork.'*<^i^ 
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the context of the children's real life 
experiences in and out of school, 
damaging competition, fights, stealing, 
teasing, lack of friends, hurt feelings, etc. 
Learning how to handle such situations 
using the Golden Rule, other moral 
principles, and certain techniques fosters 
maturation of moral conduct and 
develops a more peaceful individual who 
also is learning to he a peacemaker. Since 
age levels seem more important than 
standards, this particular peace 
education curriculum is based on 
minimum age levels, as many children 
m Indian schools are underage for their 
standards. The curriculum includes 
activities for childien ranging from age 
4 and older to age 9 and older. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that 
materialist philosophers, who rely on 
direct experience through the senses and 
are concerned with morality have 
accepted the Golden Rule. This further 
illustrates the universality of the Rule to 
morality and the view that both 
rehgionists and materialists can accept it 
in peace education. However, the Rule 
can become known to people who may 
be unaware of its dose ties with religion. 

The Search for Further Undeiatand- 
ing of the’ Golden Rule 

Works on comparative religion were 
produced by Muslim scholars hundreds 
of years ago. In the modem age, the 
sdence of comparative religion has given 
serious attention to the question of the 
oneness of religion. Scholars have sought 
the common elemmts that come through 
various religioi^ a search diat is not free 
from {contrqvei^. Rut in these pages an 


attempt has been made to demonstrate 

that the Golden Rule is a common feature 

of rehgion and diat the prindple and 
practice of the Rule are backed by 
reasoning and experience. 

This search can lead to appredatian 
and enjoyment of humanity's cominon 
store of x^gious wisdom a^ guidance 
that we can apply in everyday life 
through thou^ts, words, and deeds. 
Qiildren can begin this search in peace 
education. We can definitely gain some 
insights into any one rdigion through 
some knowledge of others, a sign of the 
oneness of religion. For example, our 
understanding and practice of a Golden 
Rule statement froma particular religion 
is often much enriched by cont emplat ion 
of and comparison with similar 
statements from other faiths and from 
philosophers and thinkers. This is one of 
several reasons why, in this particular 
peace education curriculum, a good 
number of Golden Rule statements from 
a wide variety of sources am learned and 
are to be practised by the students. Such 
a procedure can lead to a growing 
awareness of the oneness of religion, 
some connection of religion and 
philosophy, and to the reduction of 
religious prejudices. The Rule can 
imderstood by elders within the totality 
of a given ethical system or a comparison 
of two or more etl^al systems as wella? 
the development of good character, 
virtues, and pejjfections. But learning the 
Rule by children, youth, and adults goes 
hand in hand with developing virtiiea 
like love, justice, and generosity. Alovhig 
understanding of othi^ beliefe about the 
Golden Rule and virtues promotes bej^ 
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lelationS with the followers of tlie world's 
creeds—as well as with those who 
profess no religion. 

Why has the Golden Rule been so 
widespread and given such stress among 
so many peoples and religions and has 
been enunciated by so many 
philosophers and sages? The present 
writer has speculated that the learning 
of the Rule from so many sources 
throughout the centuries and the 
likelihood of its being learned in the 
future is part of a unified process in a 
divine plan." Universal peace, world 
unity, and higher morality can be the 
ultimate aim for humanity on this planet. 

Violating the Golden Rule 

Consequences of deliberately violating 
the Golden Rule, simply ignoring it, or 
being ignorant about it are felt by the 
individual, in the family and community, 
throughout a nation, or globally. 
Children's quarrels lead to family 
disputes, community conflicts lead to 
nationwide disruptions, etnd intematioiial 
wars lead to worldwide destruction. The 
quick way to disaster for humanity is 
nuclear, biological, chemical and who 
knows what other forms of warfare, 
while a slightly slower but just as sux^ a 
way is worldwide environmental 
degradation. With wisdom, the Golden 
Rule can be applied to aU living things, 
including animals and plants." So peace 
education teaches students the dangers 
of modem warfare, ways and means of 
reducing and ending it, and the g^at 
need to conserve our environment. They 
learn peace with nature. The potent 
combination of modem confSat^vrestoe/ 


terrorism, and environmental destruc¬ 
tion is the most sinister mixture of all. 
Peace education as combined with 
environmental education are of the 
highest priority for mankind. 

Peace Education: An Introduction 

Education develops the enormous 
potentialities in man. But, "In man there 
are two natures: his spiritual or higher 
nature and his material or lower „ 
nature.""Humans manifest signs of both 
these natures. Since man possesses the 
power to do good and evil, he can 
become saint-like if the power for good 
predominates."However,if he allows his 
lower nature to overcome him, he is no 
better than an animal.^ He knowin^y 
violates or ignores the Golden Rule. Since 
virtually every religion in the world has 
as its function the development of good 
character, it may be claimed that the vast 
majority of these religions teach man to 
overcome his animalistic nature and 
develop his higher nature, which is 
peaceful. Peace education based on 
principles of religion would have the 
same function. Man's aggressive 
tendencies must be controlled by a 
civilizing process. "'Peace education' 
implies Rawing out from peo|>le their 
instincts to live peacefully witit'others 
and emphasizes peaceful values upon 
which society should be based."® The 
Golden Rule plays a^naqor role in ttiis 
process. 

Various definitions of peace education 
exists Traditionally itfaas focusedon the 
causes of waill i/Sbre rec^ly p$ace 
edpdatian'^haB- vcptund^' to SnChid^fi;^ 
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To somer it teaches the skills of 
peacemaking. One peace educator 
defines peace education as "learning 
intended to prepare the learners toward 
the achievement of peace."** Peace 
education has a moral thrust where, 
through edticatiotv human beings work 
together to create a better social otder.*^ 
Tlw Golden Rule "sums up the moral 
attitude, the peace-inducing aspect" 
extending through "all the great 
religions," so it is vital in the "moral 
thrust" of peace education. 

The Golden Rule and Peace 
Education 

From the above it is clear that a variety 
of approadies and emphases in peace 
education exist. Our concern is the role 
of the Golden Rule in a particular 
approach, a matter that we have raised 
repeatedly up to this point. 

In the view of the followers of many 
religions, moral and ethical education 
goes hand in hand with the teaching of 
religion. Some believe that the schools of 
the world can contribute to the 
development of good character in 
children and youth through education in 
the principles of religion. The founder of 
the Baha'i Faith, Baha'u'llah, sets this 
view forth: 

The Word of God which the Supreme 
Fen hath recorded on the eighth leaf 
of the Most Exalted Paradise is ttie 
following: Schools must first train the 
children in the prindples of religion, 
so that the Promise and die Threat 
recorded in the Books of God may 
prevent them from the things 
forbidden and adorn them with the 


mantle of the coirunandments; but 
this in such a measure that it may not 
injure the children by resulting in 
ignorant fanaticism and bigotry.** 


The questknis arise: Is the Golden Rule 

among tire "principles of religion"? Is it 
to be found in "the Books of God"? Does 


it "prevent [children] from the things 
forbidden"? Is it a "commandment" to 


be followed? If it is a "principle of 
religion" and so forth, how can it be 
learned "in such a measure that it may 
not iiqure the children by resulting in 
ignorant fenatudsm and bigotry"? In the 
present writer's view, the first four 
questions may be answered in the 
affirmative. The answer to the last 


question will be given in die affirmative 
through a comprehensive, intensive 
effort by all concerned, including a 
charige in attitude for mai^. Then can the 
Golden Rule fully become, in practice in 
the schools, the "peace-inducing aspect" 
exteruUng through die great religions. 

The present writer f^ls that there are 
likely to be several possible approaches 
to determining what these "principles of 
rehgion" may be. There must be further 
investigation of what many of the 
religions of the world have in common 
and, going beyond mere compilations, 
incorporating their more common ediical 
teachings into peace education, moral 
education, and Wue education curricula^ 
Determination of the "principles of 
religion" can help lead to an even more 
fundamental addevement: the ultimate 


reconciliation of the followers of the great' 
rdigions of the world. 

Educationists ate begirming to. 
seriously consider the idea of a uiuvetssi ‘ 
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cuniculum. In this manner, the basic 
ethics shared by mankind can be 
learned. The Golden Rule is a most 
fundamental ethical and moral teaching, 
a universal ethic, worldwide in its scope, 
a principle that should be learned and 
practised everywhere. The effective 
teaching and learning of the Golden 
Rule certainly stands as a foundation 
stone of mord and ethical education in 
a future universal cuniculum. It is a 
(hallenging thought. 

The Golden Rule ^ould, therefore, be 
taught in the schools of the world 
through formal classes in peace 
education, moral education, etc. Stqxsare 
being taken in this direction through its 
inclt^on in peace education curricula. 
But to be most effective in schools, its 
practice should be an integral part of the 
"immersion" approadi in which moral 
education, of which the learning of die 
Rule is one aspect, is the hipest priority 
of each school and everything else 
follows; all school activities, all students, 
all staff, and the parents and families are 
involved. So, in the case of learning and 
practising morality and the Golden Rule, 
this can take place in formal classes on 
the time-table and through incorporation 
in other sul^ects such as languages and 
social studies but also often through 
"teachable moments"' in all school 
subjects and activities in and oUt of the 
classroom — on the pla 3 ring field, in the 
lunch room, in service activities, dpring 
school outings, etc. The comprehensive 
"immersion" approach helps reduce 
conflicts between students andvtithftiidr' 
teachers, parents, andfatnili^ Problems 
and conflicts between studentainvoiy&tS' 


such things as lying, cheating, stealing, 
and teasing can be reduced. Also 
prejudices based on religion, language, 
gender, nationality, etc. can be lessened 
in a comprehensive progranune. The 
"peaceful classroom" expands into the 
"peaceful school," a school that reaches 
out to help develop the "peaceful 
community." ultimately peace education 
can take place an 3 nvhere and is lifelong. 

In the dassroom, a child who dieats 
on tests in my subject ki order to get 
higher marks often ignored the fact that 
other children who ate honest are getting 
lower marks as a result. How do ottiers 
fed when he cheats? From experience we 
know-How would he like it if others in 
the class did the same thing to him? And 
what about the problem he has living 
with his own conscience? The Golden 
Rule and related teachings such as 
honesty and justice can be Inculcated in 
tiie minds of children so as-to greatly 
reduce cheating in each classroom, but 
all the teachers, the whole school, tiie 
community, and the education 
authorities must follow, for the colossal 
injustice against honest students must not 
continue, Violation of the Golden Rule 
in formal education involving corruption 
has serious consequences for a whole 
nation. 

Education of the individual, including 
peace education, begins with the 
characters of the mother and father 
before the child is created. The first and 
foremost educator of the chijd is the 
motiier. Peace education begins in the 
home.' Fuent$ play an dbvloi^^l^jin, 
teaching the Golden',Rulti 'to' iUteiJr 
d^diieft Ihuii' btkiocbji^pd^ wi^i 
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Ihe school. The present writer and his 
wife, an Indian medical doctor, made an 
effort to teach the Golden Rule and its 
practice in everyday life to dieir three 
sons when each was at least 9 years old. 
We Introduced the Rule to ^em and 
discussed it, usually in relation to, 
problems and conflicts they had with 
neighbourhood children. We used a 
Golden Rule statement from a Buddhist 
sacred text that seemed to be particularly 
appropriate for children, as it apparently 
is addressed to Buddha's son. 

Is there a deed, Rahula, thou dost 
wish to do? Then betiunk thee thus: 
"Is this deed conducive to my own 
harm, or to others' harm, or to that 
of both?" Then this is a bad deed, 
entailing suffering. Such a deed must 
thou surely not do.^^ 

This version reflects the Buddha's 
deep concern about suppressing the 
widespread pain and siiffering in the 
world. In the particular peace education 
curriculum for schools being discussed 
this version of the Rule seems 
appropriate and meaningful for students 
on the primary level, wh^ the home can 
cooperate with the school so that children 
can internalize it. 

Another approximation of the Golden 
Rule addressed to a child is from one of 
the books of Judaism; die Tobih 

Take heed to thyself, my child, in all 
thy works, and be discreet in all thy 
behaviour. And what thou thyseH 
hatest, do to no man." 

But the simple, basic version of the 
Golden Rule easily memorized, "We 
sl^ould treat others as we ourselves 


would wish to be treated," works very 
well as an introduction to the principle 
for primary school children. Other 
versions are learned in die curriculum 
later, thus expanding each child's 
understanding. Why cannot children of 
all faiths and no faith benefit from 
internalizing versions of the Golden Rule 
from a variety of sources? For their aim 
is the same. 

Interreligious peace-building, a 
process that goes on both in and out of 
schools, centres on the role of religion in 
the peace-building process. Schdlais have 
studied Ihe process in various societies 
and countries. Inrecentyears interest has 
risen in how religion can be used in 
conflict resolution and the peace¬ 
building process. Peaceful teachings in 
sacred texts need emphasis. Religion can 
play a critical role in resolving conflkts. 
"Religion can also bring social, moral, 
and spiritual resources to the peace¬ 
building process."*” The spiritual 
dimension in religious peace-making can 
foster both engagement and commitment 
to peace." Practising the Golden Rule as 
"an ethic variously repeated in all the 
great religions" plays its role in 
interreligious peace-building. For the 
Rule "sums up the moral attitude, the 
peace-inducing aspect, extending 
tiurough these religions irrespective of 
their place or time, of origin; it also 
signifies an aspect of their unity which is 
their essential virtue, a virtue mankiiul 
in its disjointed view of history has failj^d 
to appreciate." Schools diould ccmtrfhMil? 
to interreUgious peace-n^aking, withihl' 
learning of the Golden Rule playing ^ 
part, ’ it. 
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Incoiporating the Golden Rule in 
Peace Education Cuxriculum for 
Primary and Fre-Fcunaxy Schools 


the New Era Development Institute, 
Fan^ganl, Maharashtra, has completed 
a teacher's guide for peace education in 
Indian sdiools entitled Peace Education 
Activities for Children. The book can easily 
be adapted for use in other countries. The 
activities included are designed for 
diildren aged 4 and older up to age 9 and 
older. Learning the Golden Rule is 
Incorporated in the book, but much more 
material is included. At first preparation 
for introducing the Golden Rule takes 
place, including the learning of virtues 
meaningful to chUdren at the ages 4 plus 
and 5 plus such as friendship, co¬ 
operation, compassion, helpfulness and 
u^ty plus an introduction to peace¬ 
making activities including thinking of 
the consequences of our actions and 
problem solving. The Golden Rule is Erst 
introduced in a set entitled "The Golden 
Rule and SCindness, Helpfulness, and 
PoHteness" followed later by another set 
entitled "The Golden Rule, Cooperation, 
and Encouragement to do Good." This 
brief and rudimentary introduction, 
which Immediately linl» the Rule with 
acquiring virtues in the diildren's minds, 
is followed with the learning of variety 
of versions of the Rule revealing some of 
its dimensions: relating it to other virtues 
such as love, justice and fairness as well 
as to compassion and empathy; using it 
in peace-making, problem solving, 
conflict resolution, mediation,^ and 
removal of prejudices; tying' it:>to^ the 
unity of humanity; making^a' copnacti^ 
between it and ahimBa; arid ha?;^g» a 


Golden Rule Festival. Our Peace 
Celebration, which ends each year of 
peace education, indudes a wide variety 
of activities for the students, induding 
some directly associated with the Golden 
Rule, especially as the students become 
older. Emphasis is placed throughout the 
book on involvement of parents, families, 
and others in peace education. Therefore, 
students learn to practice peaceful 
relationships and the Golden Rule at 
home and in the community as well as 
in the school. 

The Golden Rule plays a role in 
another peace education curriculum for 
primary schools." In this case it is given 
as a "Bulletin Board Idea." 

Peace education is prominent in one 
of six books in the series Educate These 
Children produced by the New Era 
Development Institute for pre-primary 
(kindergarten) teachers and pre-primary 
teacher training programmes. Two- 
thirds of Book Four centres on peace 
education. 

Feedback from all the teachers 
involved in testing both Peace Education 
• Activities far Children and the relevant 
part of Educate these Children shows that 
they, too, learn a great deal from peace 
education. In fact, introductions to some 
of the aims and principles of peace 
education are found in.both books; and 
each set of lessons includes background 
information for teasheie. Extensive pre-. 
service and jn-servlcetraining of teachars 
is necessary for.sufxesaikiite^Bproach 
to peaee edupatioii^ts teachers' 
understan(hngifmdaldlla\fo<3j^it^ 
cha»ges. For exaiapley«4hisy juse ■co¬ 
operative learning and,-cooperative 
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games in the curriculum; such training 
is also veiy useful for oliier sdiool subjects. 

Concliision: A Rationale for 
Empliasizing the Golden Rule in 
Peace Education 

Based on our treatment of the whole 
sul^ecb depending on one's point of view 
and beliefs, the following rationale is 
proposed for emphasizing the Golden 
Rule in peace education: 

The Golden Rule is a divine command, 
a unviersal ethic, and it plays a central 
role in religion, ethics, and morals. It is 
part of the inheritance of the East and the 
West. The Golden Rule is an aspect of the 
essence, the vital substance of religion, 
is repeated in all the great religions, and 
IS found in the sacred texts of the world's 
religions. It sums up the moral attitude, 
the peace>inducing aspect, extending 
ttunugh diese religioiis and signifies an 
aspect of their unity that mankind has 
failed to appreciate. The Rule is identified 
with universal and religious law. 

A great need exists in India and 
elsewhere for religious unity and 
understandingrPractice of the Golden 
Rule plays a role in interteligious peace¬ 
making and helps reduce religious 
pr^udice. Children and youth can learn 
to appreciate and enjoy humanity's 
common store of religious guidance that 
we CM apply in our everyday lives. 

Certam religbus texts give supreme status 
to ttie Rule, an en^hasis reflected by some 
philosophets and thinkers. Even certain 
materiahst philosophers concerned witti 
morality have adcqrted the Rule. 

The Golden Rule is fundamental in 

moral educatiotL Its practice helps combat 


moral degradation and helps prevent 
children, youth, and adults from 
committing immoral acts. The 
consequences of violation of the Rule can, 

under certain circumstances, be disastrous. 

The Golden Rule sets forth a method 
or procedure for deterrniningthemoralily 
of an action. It relates to some specifically 
determined kind of action that it is right 
or wrong, or that it ougiit or ougjhtnotto 

bedone.AlBoitprovidesapriiicipleftom ^ 

which more specific or concrete moral 
rules can be derived. Practising tiie Rule 
helps lead people toward action, which is 
the crucial step — and often the missing 
link - in effective moral education 
Learning and practising the Rule is 
inseparable from acquiring virtues and 
developingempatiiy. Many psychologiste 
and educationists have bi^ concerned 
with the Golden Rule within the 
context of moral education and moral 
development. - 

Practice of ttie principle of universal 
unrequiting goodness or the Rule of Love 
places a person on the highest level of 
morality. The Golden Rule is closely 
related with reciprocity, which is 
fundamental in human relationships, 
especially love. 

The value of the Golden Rule Is proven 
by mankind's experience through the 
centuries and by reasoning. We can use 
it successfully in its various versicms over 
and over again in our every day lives and 
rely on it in typical cases. As moral 
rdationdiips have radically changed in 
the pasb ihe teaching and leamingof^he 
Golden Rule have remained; this process 
is continuing today and is likely to 
continue in the future. Infact,inthell;g^ 
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of present world conditions, practising 
the Rule in the future can be even more 
vital to the welfare of mankind than it is 
today. The Rule can apply not only to 
people but also, with wisdom, to other 
living things; thus it also helps preserve 
and piotect oiu endangered ecwironment 
The Gold^ Rule can be practised as 
an aspect of the "immersion" approach 
in character education, involving all 
school activities, all students, and all staff 
as well as parents and families. Practice 
of the Rule by students can help bring 


parents, families, and the community 
into the peace educationprogramme and 
can help peace education to reach out 
from the school to the whole society. 

The Golden Rule has the potential to 
be learned and practised throughout the 
world in the future as a universal ethk 
within a universal curriculum. If the 
Golden Rule is "the common ethical ideal 
in Indian thought," will India use it to 
help bring communal harmony within its 
borders and share it widi the rest of die 
world? 
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An Approach to Value Orientation of 
Teacher Education* 

CSHESHADKI** 

J ' [Abstract g" 

This paper advocates Out value orientation of teacher education needs a total ijualita- 
tive transformation of its entire content and processes, viz., educational tiwory, peda¬ 
gogy, student teaching, training methods, organization and administration. The im¬ 
mediate task before us is to rerexamine our educational aims and restore the connection 
between sdwoling activities and educational aims. The paper also points out that tine 
essence of value education is to enable diildren to be aware, to think and to refiecf, to 
question and to criticize, to care and fed concern, to will and act on one's convictions 
on all tiiat critically concern the welfare of tite humankind. Teadier trmning should 
enable teachers to broaden their understanding of school subjects and look at tiiem in a 
hoUstic manner and not just as a body of aild facts. Dijfarmt ways in which teacher 
education can respond to curricular changes at tite sdiool kvd have been discussed. 


Introduction 

The demand for training of teachers in 
value education, often expressed as 
'value orientation of teacher education', 
has arisen as the logical sequel to the in¬ 
troduction of value education in schools, 
lb respond meaningfully to this demand 
one h^, therefore, to critically look into 
the curricular and other interventions 
being proposed towards this end at the 
school level, Even more important is the 
need to critically examine the entire ra¬ 
tionale informing value edueatioh. 


Although there is general acceptance 
that education has to have a thrust on the 
development of values It is not dear as 
to how this is to be achieved. Differences 
j^ersist on the kind of educational inter¬ 
ventions implied by it. In some states, 
separate curricular provision is made in 
schools for teaching values, In others, 
value teacdiing is integrated'with the 
regular school activities. The'content of 
vdue education also lemmns a eotiteiir 
tiouB issue. While s£Hneplead*Ior ydga, 
meditattorir 'edtiication aboi^ti^llg^ibns 
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Olliers would like to confine themselves 
to 'secular' learnings. Perceptions vary 
about the compendium of values which 
schools ^ould promote and the meaning 
of values like secularism and democracy. 
Any proposal of a value education pack¬ 
age is looked upon with suspicion for cat^ 
lying a hidden agenda. Views also differ 
on what the ol^ectives of value education 
should be, how it ^ould be ddivered and 
what role the teadier has to play in the 
whole process. There is also the widely 
shared scepticism on the effectiveness of 
school interventions in promoting values 
in the face of hostile external influences. 

A similar situation characterizes 'value 
orientation' of teacher education. So far, 
the phrase has been taken to mean 'add¬ 
ons' to teacher education curriculum like 
formal teaching of values, introduction 
of'value-oriented' practical activities and 
training in value education 'methoclol- 
og/. This to me appears as a purely di¬ 
dactic response. It is also superficial and 
piecemeal as it fails to look at the teacher 
education curriculum as a totality. What 
value ‘Orientation of teacher education 
calls for is a total 'qualitative transforma¬ 
tion of its entire content and processes 
' — educationaltheory, pedagogy, student 
teaching, training miethods, organization 
and administration, In short, it demands 
the adoption of a ‘iiew, 'values-driven' 
philosophy of teacher education. The 
point of this paper is that teadier education, 
to function as an effective instrument of 
value education/ should go heyond pat, 
mechanical responses and issue forth in 
more studied and creative actum dervoing 
from infbrmefl^understandingofdll relevant 
aspects of value education. 


Some Basic Issues 

Basic to any such effort towards value 
orientation of teacher education are: un¬ 
derstanding and appreciation of what it 
means to 'value educate', the integrality 
of education and values, the nature of the 
teacher education enterprise and the in¬ 
terlocking relationship between educa¬ 
tion, values, society. 

■ 

Integrality of Education and Values" 

Values, it should be appreciated, ate inte¬ 
gral to the process of education. They are 
not add-ons. All education is, in a sense, 
value education. 'Value-less' or 'value- 
neutral' education is a contradiction in 
terms, given the meaning of 'value' and 
'education'. Education is a process of 
bringing about desirable changes icv the 
way one thinks, feels and ads in accor¬ 
dance with one's concept of th^ good life. 
In this sense, education necessarily in¬ 
volves transmission of values*. Our aims 
of education— development of personaf- 
ity, pursuit of knowledge, preservation of 
culture, training of diaracter-TaxetiorrioEe 
than statements of our value preferences. 
Towards realizing tiiem we design a cur¬ 
riculum, a planned collection of desirable 
knowledge, skills, attitudes. Values which 
we wish to pass on to the younger gen- 
eratioiL And this we do in ways that do 
not violate the freedom and autonomy of 
the learner. In other words, education, in its 
aim, curriculum and methods/ is insepanddy 
litiked with values. The demand for valve 
orientation of education (and teacher edUfiBr 
tion), fhertfm, needs to be considered vk a 
vis internal reform of the abjective, confotit 
and processes cf school education and teacher 
education. 
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Uie Education-Schooling Divide 

One of ttie major factors behind the de¬ 
mand for the value education is the in¬ 
creasing divide between schooling and 
education that we are witnessing today. 
Education is a value and sdiool an instru¬ 
ment to realize it. Education is the norm 
which school activities—cunicular and 
co-cunicular—must satisfy if their object 
indeed is education. School activities/ in 
other words, are not ends in then^elves. 
Their sole justification is education. But 
the grim leaUty facing schools today is 
that their agenda is determined and 
driven not so much by educational aims 
or curricular objectives as by parental 
pressures to give their childrm 'a good 
staif in life in a purely materialistic sense. 
Nor is the yardstick used for measuring 
school success and teacher performance 
in line with the proclaimed educational 
aims like knowledge and understanding, 
democratic citizenship, moral character, 
personal autonomy, creative self-expres- 
son. What is valued is efficiency with 
which the school prepares the child to 
compete for success in a market 
economy. Schooling has thus gradually 
distanced itself from its central purpose, 
education. 

Education is not an autonomous sys¬ 
tem divorced from the overall context in 
whidi it functions, Today, as a consumer 
good education also has met the same 
fatie as other material commodities oper¬ 
atic in a market economy driven by the 
pArfit motive. Worse, the marlcet forces 
have influenced not only the production 
and distribution of education but ihi 
meaning. Today education HtOans'WiCfd!^ 
ever is dene in the school. W^ieth^r^iiot 


it meets the education enteria is of no 
concern. What is lost sight of is the dis¬ 
tinction between value EUid good and 
process and substance. Ihe issue of value 
education has therefore to be situated in 
the broader context of the commercial 
ethos that has led to this highly distaess- 
ing divide between schooling and edu¬ 
cation. Our immediate task must be to re¬ 
examine our educational aima and restore tiie 
connection between schooling activities and 
educational aims. Teacher education, accord¬ 
ingly, has to be guided in its philosophy, con¬ 
tent and processes by the principle of 
(re)directmg school tasks towards educational 
aims. 

What Does it Mean to ‘Value 
Educate'? 

Value education, it should be noted, is a 
process of education. This means that it is 
a process cf inducing learning. Learning is 
not a passive process of absorption It 
involves thinking, reflecting, question¬ 
ing, feeling, doing, caring, experiencing. 
Value ediication acboidingly, is not a pro- 
cess of authoritarian indoctiination of 
dogmas, exhortation or propaganda. Nor 
it is the direct inculcation of a body of 
predetermined'tights values in the learrir 
ers through didactic approaches. The 
goal is not to promote passive confeimity 
and blind obedience to whatever values 
are passed on but to encourage critical 
and reflective thinkirig, rational choice 
arid respon^blebdiaviour respecting the 
autonomy of the'learner. WiAen ^ are 
'vahie edtteatbrig' we ire puWhg tine ledrtyp 
in si^tions tMt enable them id thivki to 
reason, tistpusltian, to r^ect, tomrif tbfiel 
concern, to bet. The purpeise to 
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discussions and leflections and to gener¬ 
ate aeative responses to value situations. 

Value education is also educdtion in the 
sense that it is education for 'beaming. 
It is concerned with the development of 
the total personality of the individuaL in¬ 
tellectual, social, emotional, aesthetic, 
moral and spiritual. It involves develop¬ 
ing sensitivity to the good, the ri^t and 
the beautiful, ability to choose the right 
values in accordance with the highest 
ideals of life and internalizing and real¬ 
izing them m thought and action. As such 
the process calls into play all human fac¬ 
ulties —loiowing, feeling and doing. Not 
only should the learner be enabled to 
know the right and the good, but also to 
care, to feel the appropriate emotions; 
concern and commitment and exercise 
the will to do the right thing, In other 
words, to ‘value educate’ is to develop ratio- 
rud, critical thtrdang, to educate the emotions, 
to cultivate the imagination, to strengOien 
willjmd to train dwracter of die learner. 

INhat Type of Values Need to be 
Emphasized? 

Quite pften tte (question is eisked as to 

what values are to he emphasized in edu¬ 
cation. Compendia of values are pro¬ 
duced as daimanis for curricular space. 
Identification of values and their classi¬ 
fication has b^ome an obsession and a 
great deal of time is,spent o^i this aspect 
alone. We liiave already said fliat value 
education is not to be viewed as authori¬ 
tarian indoctrination in the 'righti values 
chosen a prion. The point to be noted is 
that the model of vdues to be adopted in 
public education should be derived from 
om nation^ jgoals and,aspirations, uni¬ 


versal perceptions and ethical consider, 
ations bearing on character building 
keeping in focus our commitment to a 
democratic, sodalist, secular so cial order. 
The essence of value education, to repeat, is 
to enable chidren to be aware, to think and to 
r^ect, to question and to critiaze, to care and 
f^l concern, to will and act on one's convic¬ 
tions on till that critically concern the wel¬ 
fare of the humankind. Human rights, 
ri^ts of children, ^der justice, sden- 
tific attitude, social justice, environment, 

'inedkfiteracy'aiesomeofftielhemfiswhkh 

are of particidar significance to teacher edu¬ 
cation curriculum in the pissent cantext 

V/hat shall die Teacher be Trained in and 
for What? 

This question has to be considered in the 
light of the purpose of value education 
^ady discussed. To repeat, the purpose 
is to kindle the moral and aesthetic sen¬ 
sibilities of learners, to raise their level 
of value consdousness, to stimulate them 
to think freely and critiodly, to develop 
the ability to judge actions and event? 
rationally and to choose and act coura¬ 
geously and with conviction for the sak e 
of the larger social good. Accordingly, the 
teacher has to be trained to function as an 
a^t who stimulates, provokes, informs, sen¬ 
sitizes learners with reforence to value situa¬ 
tions in life. Through involving the learn¬ 
ers actively in c^cussion, dialogue and 
practical activities the teacher shoujd 
make them think and reflect on hurnan 
actions and events. The teadier shoyld, 
also expose students to works of 
beauty in nature and in human relatip^ '■ 
ship and actions of moral wordi aj^.' 
develop their moral sensibilities. ■ 
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institutional processes in the training insti¬ 
tution should help teachers acquire these ca- 
jnbilities by providing concrete situations 
and opportunities and actively involving 
them in appropriate learning experiences. 

The general tone and ethos of the 
sdiool acts as a powerful source of value 
education. Children acquire sensitivity to 
values and ideals by living in and com¬ 
ing into contact with the school atmo¬ 
sphere. Such an atmosphere is not cre¬ 
ated overnight nor by teachers or pupils 
alone. It needs the sustained, collective 
efforts of all concerned with educatUm— 
teachers, parents, community leaders 
and students. Teachers have a major role 
in making the school what it ougjht to be. 
They should help in creating an atmo¬ 
sphere of love, trust, cooperation and 
security in the school conducive to tiie 
development of high ideals and values. 
The teadher training experience in its total- 
ity should lead to the motioation ofieadters 
towards the attainment of these UHeals. 

Value education is not a sphere of ac¬ 
tivity that is distinct from the teadier's 
other prof^ional activities—teaching, 
guiding pupils and interacting 
with them, organizing'co-curricular ac¬ 
tivities and the like. The very nature of 
teaching imposes certain obligatiotiB and 
commitments on a teadier. Essentially, 
teaching is an act to bring about learn¬ 
ing, The primary obligations of ateacher 
are tQ the learner and knowledge. These 
obligations of a teacher are non-nego- 
tlable. They imply that the teacher has to 
understand the learner as a person ds 
well as a learner. As to the former, the 
teacher has to love the students and be 
genuinely interested in theirgao^dthemd 


development. To get them to learn, teach¬ 
ers have to understand the way children 
learn and equip themselves with all nec¬ 
essary pedagogical skills to promote 
learning in them. They should possess 
the rigjht qualities of mind and heart nec¬ 
essary for the pursuit of knowledge— 
love of knowledge, curiosity and desire 
to know, sincere desire to keep on learn¬ 
ing and update knowledge, humility and 
honesty to admit ignorance. They should 
have a sound social philosophy charac¬ 
terized by social sensitivity, concern for 
social justice and human li^ts. It is es¬ 
sential that they carry out their profes¬ 
sional obligations in accordance with ttie 
highest standards and ethics of the teach¬ 
ing profession. Teadier education should 
provide ample experiences far die trainees to 
understand tiie professional code and its ra¬ 
tionale and ensure its honest observance by 
teadvrs and teadier educators in tiie train- 
mg institution. 

Current Approaches: A Critique 

Currently various kinds of programmes, 
bodi pre-service and in-service, axe be¬ 
ing conducted for orientation and train¬ 
ing of teachers in value educatioiL Un- 
_da one scheme, identified 'lead institu¬ 
tions' conduct 3-4 weds long residential 
courses for teachers. Shorter duration 
programmes for teacher educators are 
also organized. With raapect to the for^ 
mat and content-of these programmes 
certain observations will he in order. 

These programmes cany nomenda- 
tuxdiB like 'vahiei^iiented't^ch^ educa¬ 
tion', ^vaMef'efitutotilon for 
BO on. Their focuses On pd'shnal'de^^ 
opment of the subjects thro^B^K'ixiiild 
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improvement techniques, prayer, yoga, 
meditation, relief from stress although 
different value themes like sdentiiic at¬ 
titude, environment also find a place. 
Messages are delivered through lectures, 
discourses, benedictions, exhortations. 
The residential atmosphere adds to the 
tone of the programme whose main ob¬ 
jective is to inspire the subject to live a 
life of peace, moral purity and spiritual 
devdopment. 

Although such programmes contrib¬ 
ute m their own way to the development 
of the trainees, from the point of the phi¬ 
losophy of value education enunciated 
in this paper, they fail to address the es¬ 
sential elements erf value education train¬ 
ing. Firstly, the typical programme (as can 
be made out from its contents) addresses 
Jeadters and teadher educators as indioidu- 
als and not as pretfessioruds having specified 
roles to carry out, It sidelines the 'v^ue 
educating' functions of the teadiers and 
teacher educators and treats them as in¬ 
dividuals seeking spiritual perfection. It 
IS true that the two aspects are related but 
a teacher education programme in value 
education should be prunaiily concerned 
With the roles and functions of teacher 
educators as 'value educators'. It is ex¬ 
pected to aim at the development in the 
trainees understandings, sl^ls and atti¬ 
tudes as would equip them to discharge 
their functions aa value educators. What 
these functions are has already been dis¬ 
cussed. 

Secondly, Umisses the nub of value edu¬ 
cation, 0mt itds a learning experience that 
induces me tv iMnk, nfiect, tfuestion, 
criticize/'care/ judge and act and nat a pre¬ 
scription for personal peace, trantpiility and 


happiness, a kind of an intellectual agrfn/ fge 
If we expect teachers to function as pro¬ 
viders of such learning experiences to 
children in schools it behoves on train¬ 
ers of teachers (and teacher educators) to 
provide similar experiences to their train¬ 
ees. Attempting to 'train' teachers and 
teacher educators through discourses 
and exhortations will not go far in mak¬ 
ing them effective teachers of value. 

Also, the programmes do not derive from 
a well articulate rational and are not situ¬ 
ated in the contemporary social and educa¬ 
tional context. Teachers and teacher edu¬ 
cators are to be prepared as value edu¬ 
cators with reference to the concrete re¬ 
alities in which they have to function. 
These may be: the state of school educa¬ 
tion and teacher education, the curricu¬ 
lum and the manner in which it is trans¬ 
acted, the goals and values that schools 
pursue and their compatibility with 
educational aims, the role expectations 
from teachers and teacher educators and 
the actualities, the atmosphere of the 
school and the training institution and 
the processes of management adminis¬ 
tration and a host of other factors that 
go to make the school and the training 
institution what friey are. It is important 
to note here that all the Committees and 
Commissions have referred to value 
education in the concrete context of na¬ 
tional goals on the basis of analysis of Qte 
educational and social situations. The point 
is that a programme of teacher training 
in value education should be rooted ill 
the realities of school and teacher edU' 
cation with greater emphasis on yalhes 
like justice, equality, compassion, coopt 
eration, human rights. ' \ 
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Value Orientation of Teacher 
Education — How? 

Restoring the "Edumtion' Dimenaion to 
Teadier Training 

Teacher, education like education is es¬ 
sentially a value-laden activity concerned 
with the development of the 'total' 
teadier. One should not forget that the 
conceptual shift from 'training' to 'edu¬ 
cation' emphasized a drastic qualitative 
change m its orientation — from the 
training of teacher as a craftspeison to the 
developing of a humane teacher well- 
versed in the arts and science of helping 
children to leacn a;\4 ffovf- The new de¬ 
mand of 'value orientation' only undei^ 
scores that the entire teacher education 
process — ol^ectivea, cumculum, meth¬ 
ods and materials — exhibit these 
broader goals, both in form and sub- 
staiure. It is not a call for adding on more 
and more things to what we are already 
doing even as we continue widi our old ways. 
It is a call for doing whatever we are doing in 
a new light, with an explicit consciousness 
and appreciation of their vcdue implications. 
It is a call for total qualitative r^rm in the 
management, administration and delivery of 
our teacher education programmes. If the 
philosophy contained in the account 
given .above of value educaticm is acted 
upon the entire teacher educatkm cunicu- 
lum—educational foundations, pedagogi¬ 
cal theoiyi and practice and the host of 
other activities that form the routine of a 
teacher education programme—would be 
seen in a new 

Teaching ofEducatumdl Theory 

Teacher education has to renew, e^d 
update educatioiial theory taught to 


trainees with reference to such issues as 
globalization, peace, media, culture, de¬ 
mocracy. Some of the questions lliat need 
to be addressed are: What does the 
knowledge, society and the new informa¬ 
tion order mean for teacher education? 
What aims shall it pursue and what role 
shall it play in the preparation of teadi- 
ers? Should tiie aims of teacher educa¬ 
tion undergo a change in orientation? In 
what ways? How important is knowl¬ 
edge as an aim of education? How riiall 
the divide between schooling and edu¬ 
cation be confronted? How shall one deal 
with a situation in which the values and 
ethos of the IT society— effidency, util¬ 
ity, economy—pose a danger to the pur¬ 
suit of knowledge as an intrinsic end? 
How riiall the challenge of ^obalization 
to culture and values be addressed? The 
educational foundations package of phi¬ 
losophy, sociology and history can act as 
a power house, when used with discre¬ 
tion, of values-centred discussions. 

Creative Responses to Materials and 
Medwds 

One also expects from teacher education 
creative ^ponses to issues relating to 
curriculum, materials and teaching meth¬ 
ods in value education. So far the re¬ 
sponse has been stereotyped, adding a 
new couxse/tQpics or pnntiding fra tram- 
ing in 'methodology of value education'. 
But the needis jto bieajk away from Etucji 
formal and didactic solutionB. We rimuld 
be on the ]look-out for more creative, 
innovative waykiPf dqalixjg .with 

p^ti^ point ip 

fhe learniogoexpedbapoM 

to die children in sdiools and to trainees 
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in the training programmes, mutatia 
mutandis, should make them to think, to 
care, to reflect, to reason, to feel, to ques¬ 
tion. Value-oriented teacher education 
would then mean a process of training 
teachers in the conceiving and designing 
of methods and materials that 'talk' and 
interact with children and their imagina¬ 
tive use with them. Student teaching in 
cooperating schools, preferably orga¬ 
nize as internship, provides the best 
'real life'opportunity for the teacher edu¬ 
cators and the trainees to acquire these 
skills. 

Sdtool Curriculum: The Source afValues 
If value education is planned educational 
action aimed at the development of the 
learner's persoiuility, the most obvious 
way of implementing it would be to look 
into die processes of education itself—-its 
aims, curriculum and methods—instead 
of searching for solutions from outside. 
Such critical probe into the contents and 
processes of education would yield us 
valuable insights into the nature of learn¬ 
ing experiences that they contain, and 
their axiological features. The proper 
teaching of a subject thus Involves not 
merely the passing on of information con¬ 
tained in the sul^ect but even more im¬ 
portantly inculcating in the student cer¬ 
tain qualities of mind and heart involved 
in the pursuit of that discipline. This, 
however, does not merm diat the differ¬ 
ent academic disciplines are tobe overdy 
used as instruments of value education, 
but only that students diould be made 
aware of the Interface between know¬ 
ledge and value. Ihtcher training should 
enable teachers to broaden their understand¬ 


ing of school subjects and look at them in a 
holistic manner and not just as a body tfcold 
facts. 

Conclusion 

There are different way s in which teadier 

education can respond to curricular 
changes at die school level. At the first 
level, there is the purely knee-jerk re¬ 
sponse of taking any recommended re¬ 
form as a sacred, 'given' and translating 
it into an add-on by way of a content or 
methodology course. Secondly, the re¬ 
sponse is based on a broad understand¬ 
ing of the suggested intervention but 
again confined to the Introduction of this 
or that course. The idea itself remains 
unquestioned. A third way of respond¬ 
ing would be not to uncritically accept 
the proposed change but to sulWt it to 
critical inquiry, study what it means to 
the entire process of teacher education 
and work out its implications in ttie lig^it 
of a well articulated rationale and 
philosophy. It is sudt studied and informed 
response dwt should come forth from teadier 
education to the demand for its value orien¬ 
tation. To conclude, tire core message of 
value education for teachers and teaiher 
educators is not that they should do 
extra or additional things but that they 
should do whatever they are expected to 
do by their calling — teaching testing, 
rdating to the community, parents and 
students—with a sense of commitment 
sincerity and dedication. The profes*- 
sional ethics for teachers is in itselfu 
complete programme of value educatiijtii 
for teachers, ^is message must 
conveyedin'loudaiiddear' terms thTOu|||i 
an teacher educaticm programmes. ' 


Elem<?]its of a National Integrated Value 
Education Programme 

SHERIFRUSEiDY* * 


Abstract 


The purpose of (his paper is to offer some suggestions for (he design of a national inte¬ 
grated programme ofvidue education. It argues (hat die purpose of value education is 
personal and social transformation and dial such transformation retfuires bodi a clear 
vision of die kind of society we want to create and die kind of individudl we want to 
produce, and an understanding of die processes of personal and social transformation. 

It describes tht relationship between individual and social transfbrmadon, whidi ultir 
mately rests on the individual's motivation and capacity to arise and serve his commu¬ 
nity and bdtave according to the dictates ofDwine standards. He must enter die padi 
of joy, animated hy both the love and fear of God, and learn in thatpadi to overcome die 
tests 0/ service, sacrifice his attachments and thereby strengthen his higher sdf and 
develop his potential. It presses that a national value eduaition programme diet seeks 
to achieve suA transfimnation^can be built around the three core diemes ofSystematib 
Search for Truth, Rectitude Conduct and Learning to Live Togedier, whidi can guide 
and unify the implementation of the programme at dll levels. It suggests diat such a 
programme must be integrated and indude dumges in the way we teadi, a direct 
curriculum of value education, indirect reinforcement of core diemes in all subjects, 
personal 'and coUectioe grow&i processes, involvement (^parents and die community, 
role modelling by die teachers, an appropriate environment and management of die 
school and systematic vedue-based evaluation of teadiers, students and the school:' 
Finally, it notes ffiat a teacher training programme aiming to produce teachers widi die ' ' 
reejuiredattitudes and capadties to implement suA a programme must itself incorpo¬ 
rate all 0/ these elements. It is hoped diat the fran^ioork described in' ihi^ paper vnll ' 
stimulate thinking and action in ihis dilution and that it uHll prove to be unifying.' 

—. I , .-..'rf Hi , 


Inttoduction efosion«rf values and the desire to bt^d 

The urgent need for a vigorous national a nevn global' soci^- ordesy dias been 

prpgianune of val^e adueaticww'i^ CQnvindng^finiddt)qusntly'es^ 

light of the catastrophic worldwide byreany;it'isnolong^aniissu^.AIatge 

- -1 . . r .i. i i ' .11.1 . , j.‘ --— r . . P i ; i mm 1 1 , I' l ^ ' 

* Advisor, New Bra Development butltata,F.O, Box SSiPanchganlrMahanahtra , 
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number of values have also been 
identified, defined, described/ analyzed 
and classified by many authors and a 
number of different methods for 
inculcating values have been developed 
and tested; the methodologies of value 
education are also not so much an issue. 
The main stumbling block in arriving at 
a national programme of value education 
that is acceptable to all Is the issue of the 
selection of a set of cote values for such a 
programme, since any choice seems to 
raise objections and controversies. What 
is missing is a clear, coherent and 
practical framework that can guide and 
unify the efforts of all those who are 
striving to develop such a programme. 
This paper is an attempt at providing 
such a framework in the hope that it can 
contribute to the creation of a unity of 
vision and action in the field. 

■The proposals made here are based on 
the author's experience at the New Bra 
Development Institute over the past 
twelve years\ and his recent 
participation in the National 
Consultation on Value Education in 
Hidian Schools organized by the NCERT, 
as well as subsequent meetings. It draws 
therefore on the collective experience 
presented at these forums. 

This, paper will first highlight the 
purpose of value education, attempt to 
describe the expected result of such 
education, discuss the processes of 
personal .and collective' transformatibn 
and then propose core themes and 
elements’^of a national integrated 
programme of value education. 


The Purpose of Value Education 

In developing a national programme of 
value education, we must first agree on 
what we want such a programme to ao 
complish. Wehave to devdop adearand 
common vision of the kind of sodety we 
want to establish and the kind of indi¬ 
viduals who will bring about such a 
sodety. 

AU national and international charters 
and constitutiorrs and the teachings of all 
religions aspire to the creation of a sodety 
in which Ihe oneness of mankind has 
been recognized, in which all the people 
of the world live harmoniously and in 
peace, in which a mature collective 
system of governance, based on justice, 
equity and uprightness has been 
established, in which sdence and rdigion 
are no longer at odds with each other, but 
are harmonized and seen instead as two 
complementary forces for the progress of 
mankind, We aspire a society in which 
the world's resources are distributed 
equitably, in which extremes of poverty 
and wealth have been abolished, in 
which all have access to education, health 
and basic necessities, in which the 
equality of men and women has been 
recognized and women partidpate fuUy 
and equally in the life of the community. 
We aspire to live in a society in whid 
sustainable rhodes of development and 
production have been achieved and in 
which the vast creative potential^of 
mankind is allowed its fullest expression. 

This is not just an idealistic dreaiiu'it 
is a necessity of the age. Humanity as^a 
whole has come of age and the errors aztd 
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abuses of its immature and turbulent 
(iiildhood and adolescence are lui longer 
permissible. The winds of change are 
sweeping over the planet, and nothing 
short of this collective goal is any longer 
acceptable to the people of the world. 

Even though the sharing of such a 
vision by all the people of the world and 
conveying it to our children and youth is 
a necessary beginning, this knowledge by 
itself is not sufficient. In spite of such 
repeated aspirations, a deplorable state 
of affairs continues to exist because there 
is no individual and collective will or 
capacity to act to bring these aspirations 
about. Many of us know what "ought to 
be", but we do not act on it because, 
individually and collectively, we have 
not mustered sufficient wUl or developed 
sufficient capacity to translate our 
knowledge into concrete action. 

Important as this may be, value 
education cannot ffierefore be satisfied 
with the mere conveying of a set of 
concepts that are thought to be "right": 
it must do much more than that. That 
knowledge must be tutned into true 
understanding, and understanding 
which manifests itself in action. This 
requires producing -a new kind of 
individual, an individual who will 
become an agent of social transformation. 
The purpose of value education is 
therefore to create such a transformed 
individual, an individual with a new 
vision, a new heart and new skills:, 

a A new vision of‘die. nature.of the 
universe we live iti; of theiiniiaijate 
connection between the material and 
spiritual aspects of'life and the 
essential h4nnony.betweie¥i^6<cdc;pee 



and religion, which are 
both exploration of 
that reality; of his 
dual nature, his 
unlimited potential 
and the purpose of 
his life; of the role of 
his volition and the 
conscious choices he 
must make to 
develop his potential; 
of the essential 
oneness of mankind, 
the process of its 
evolution and the complementary 
civilizing roles of science and 
religion; of the needs of the times we 
live in and the urgency bi bringing 
about a world muted in aU aspects 
of its life. 

A new heart bent on effecting the 
changes in his persanal attitudes and 
conduct that such an understanding 
implies, a heart purified and inspir^ 
by a daily exposure to sacred 
writings, prayer and meditation; a 
heart \^ling and striving to conform 
itself to the rigorous discipline and 
integrity • demanded* these 

writings; aheart that mdiats^lpveto 
others, tt^t prefers the 'WeQi-b^g of 
otiiers to its 

ready to serve mankind. ' 

New sKltiS' or-ieapacltievdhdt will 
allow him to apply spizifual and 
' scientific principles to to 

-derive infermees emd insijg^ from 
his sqieriend^ to< conuxMtoitodfi^^ 
insighto to otiier^'eldtptori^y^'to'^ 
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himself; to earn an income and 
Innovate in his field; to work 
harmoniously with others and bring 
unity to a group; to solve problems 
using consultation; and to undertake 
a variety of'communi^y service 
activities. 

In short, the purpose of value 
education sjbould be pemonal and 
community transformation: the Ration 
of a new individual capable ofhringing 
about a new society. 

The Dynamics o£ Personal and 
Social Transformation 

If we agree ttmt the purpose of value 
education is such personal and social 
transformation, we must then agree on 
the processes of personal and social 
tran^ormation. '' ' 

There exists a mutually reinforcing 
relationship between social and personal 
transformation. Social transformation 
wi^l occur when there is a critical mass 
of transformed and active individuals 
an(^ when the relationships and die 
ins^tuboris t^t govern them also begin 
to ch^ge. 


lUdMibigl nawfammliom 



llowever, personal transformation 
does not occutr in a vacuum: it is 
imbedded in collective social action. 
Thus, transformed individuals are 
required to ''bring about social 
transformation and individuals become 


transformed in the course of collective 
social action. 

When^ a sufficient number of 
individuals have a common vision, the 
required spiritual qualities and the 
required skills and capacities, the 
conditions are set for social change. 


CMfeefhKe TkeiisfiifMMlieii 



This will allow them to have common 
hig^ goals and aspirations, a willingness 
to cooperate and a capadly to accompli^ 
what they dioose to undertake. Only 
then is it possible to have coherent 
collective action, which will result in 
social transformation. The three 
conditions are required simultaneously: 
&ere are many groups ihat have hi{^ 
goals and aims, but they are imable to 
work with each other; odiers may be 
loving and united, but they do not have 
clear goals or a vision to fulEQ; yet others, 
may have both, but lack the basic skills 
required for systematic collective action. 

Collective well-being is rooted in 
individual action and behaviour: ' 

"The betterment of the world can be 
accomplished ffmmghpure and goodly deeds, 
through seemly and commendable conduct. 

How, then, do we achieve such a 
transformed individual? How do 'we 
achieve an individual who is motiiratdd 
to act for the gpod of society andr 
behaviouriM character coii£oi3Xi:>'to:<#. 
certain standard? < ■ , 

First, as mentioned above, he 
acquire a new vision of himself and 
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world around him. He must have a clear 
sense of purpose in life and understand 
his dual nature. He must understand that 
he IS endowed with the power of choice^ 
that he makes dioices constantly in every 
aspect of life, everyday, all day long, that 
in each of these, he can choose to respond 
from his material nature or from his 
spiri tual nature and that what Is required 
of him in this earthly life is to so 
strengthen his spiritual nature that it 
dominates his material nature. He must 
therefore learn to become consdous of his 
reactions and the implicit choices he is 
making. He must tmderstand that: 

"Two paths lie m front of man. Pondering 
on Otenij the toise man chooses 0u path of 
joy; die fool takes the path of pleasure."^ 

He must understand that joy is the 
result of sactifidal action in the service 
to others, and pleasure is the immediate 
satisfaction of the lower self, but it 
eventually results only in sorrow. In 
short, he must learn to apply spiritual 
pnndples in making moral choices in 
dally life. Increasing this capadty can be 
taken as the very definition of value 
education. 



As important as m 
understand these CDncteji^iie^es'^ljdt 
enough; he must be sthMflated to a^. 
Where does the motivatioin ts' aaheeajle 
from? ■' - ■> ' 


It is suggested here that this 
motivation has two sources: love and 
fear. 

The spiritual spark of the love of God, 
the spirit of faith (Dharmatma) needs to 
be awakened in the soul of man. This is 
accomplished thxougjh exposure to the 
Holy Scriptures of all rdigions. Sdiptuxes 
are not just poetic text or enlightened 
philosophy: diey embody the creative 
power of &e Word of God (the Logos). 
They all come from the same source and 
they all have the same effect on the soul 
of man if he chooses to submit to the will 
of God: that of creating a bond of love 
between man and his Creator. The love 
for God's creation in all its aspects and 
this is what motivates sacrificial action 
for die good of society. It allows man to 
nse above his own selfish interests and 
dedicate himself to the promotion of the 
weU'being of others; it leads him to prefer 
others to himself; it unites, binds the 
hearts together, creates communities and 
builds sodeties. 

While good deeds, animated by such 
lo^e, are necessary for social progress, 
they are not sufficient. It is entirely 
possible to conceive of an individual 
who is motivated by love and who 
undertakes great deeds of service, but 
who falls victim to his lowi^ passions, 
who is prejudiced, v^ae personal 
character,.!^ not in cenfqrixdty with 
Divine standards and Whose conduct is 
n&t meet and seemly. That which 
gUamsft#es such rectitude of conducit is 
thsfe^ of God j^^ar of>dtBplese|i^ 
God, which itself is'a necessa^ oordllaiy 
of the love of God. Itis the Clod 

Which motivatesmaB 
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path, to control his passions, to abstain 
&om corrupt bdtaviour, to discipline his 
life and to behave with integrity. For a 
child, it is the knowledge that God is 
watching him that prevents him from 
committing dark deeds away from the 
view of others. 

The promise of reward and the threat 
of punishment have always been at the 
core of the Divine education process 
found in Holy Books of all rehgions. 
While 'the images of reward and 
punishment, of Heaven'and Hell, have 
changed from time to time according to 
the conditions of society and an 
increasing capacity of man to abstreurt ^or 
a mature humanity, the reward is 
nearness to God, the living of a life which 
is in harmony with universal principles, 
and the punishment is remoteness from 
Godr the distress and anxiety tiiat comes 
from violating such principles. To a 
mature human being,‘reward and 
punishment are embedded in the action 
itself and in its consequences. 

While somemay be uneasy with some 
of the above statements, these are 
intuitive to the great majority of the 
people of the world. Value education 
cannot disregard these two powerful 
motivations for action if it wishes to go 
beyond mere knowledge of principles. 
However, just like knowledge was not 
sufficient, the addition of motivation, 
volition (the will to take action) is still 
not enough to achieve changed 
behaviour and result in personal 
transformation. The capacity to take 
action must still be developed in the 
individual through a long process of 
systematic learning. Learning to apply 


principles to daily life is at the heart of 
the personal and collective development 
processes. 

The process of acquiring virtues, of 
developing latent capacities, of 
strengtiierdng the higjher self, must be 
embedded in concrete action and 
requires fadng the tests of action. It is 
only when man is tested in the course of 
action that he is able to determine 
whether he is growing, whether he has 
acquired the required qualities, whether 
he is truly sincere in his intent. 

"Do men ffiink when titey say We belieoe' 
they shall be let alone and not be put to 
proof?"* 

Facing challenges, overcoming tests 
and difficulties is not only a necessary 
part of the growth process; it is at the 
heart of the growth process. Man has 
attachments, arising from his material 
nature that prevent him from growing 
spiritually. These maybe his selfishness, 
fears, love for comfort, pride, ego, desire 
for recognition, love for money, 
attachment to a particular game,'etc. U 
he is not engaged in action or in 
mteraction with other people, he may 
remain unaware of such attachments. 



As illustrated below, however, as soon 
as he engages in any action of service, as 
soon as he chooses to engage in the path 
of joy, one of these attachments will 
immediately become activated and 
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become a test. Por example, having 
decided to visit an elderly woman, on the 
v/ay, he may run into a friend who invites 
bim to wat^ a game of cricket. 



This attachmertt^ku pull him back and 
create an internal tension which will not 
be resolved until he decides to eliminate 
it, to cut (sacrifice) the attachment. He 
must realize that this is happening 
througjh a process of self-evaluation and 
he must dioose to take the corrective 
action through an act of will. Getting nd 
of a](i attachment, a yice, an'imdesirable 
trait in our character is painful. But the 
result of such an act is to transform the 
energy latent in the attachment into a 
spintual strength: it propels us fon^ard. 
Fersoiul transformation is a process of 
strengmening the higher sdi so Ijhat it 
dominates the lower self: it is a process 
of transformation of energy froth the 
lower self to the higher self, llus tra nsfo 
of energy is what creates spiritual jo ;' and 
it)3ecoines the reward for the action. 


A transformed individual is thus an 
individual who is capable of responding 
through his higher s^, and not his lower 
sdf, to the sittiaiions he faces in life. 

It then becomes evidentthatif we want 
to help individuals to grow, become 
moral, to choose the path of joy, we have 
to provide for them opportunities to 
engage in actions of colle^ve service, face 
ch^enges, tests and difficulties in the 
process, analyze these in terms of their 
b^viour, compare them to the standard 
of behaviour that they .have already been 
exposed to and chosmto abide by, make 
a decision, and experience' the 
consequences of that deepen. 

They must be helped thiou^ every 
step of the process until this systematic 
learning from experience becomes a 
\ personal habit. 

In smnmaiy then, as illustrated in the 
diagram given below, it is possible to 
''establish a logical connection between 
visiop, love, volition, secyice, sacrifice 
and personal and social transformation. 
An individual illumi-ned by a new 
vision and inspired by love will develop 
the volition to engage in acts of service 
to his community. It is such acts of 
service that develop communities aftd 
transform societies. In the process/ 
however, he will be tested by his owif 
ahortcomings, he will have to sacri¬ 
fice'some of his attachments an'd 


"Whose in the xoorld overcome fhis base \ 
unruly craving, from him all sorrows fall 
auwy, like water-irops froth, a lotus letf."’ 

VISION Service and Transf ohnation 


vounoN 


' 9 t,'': . 
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thus reinforce his spiritual nature, which 
will result in personal transformation. 
This act of service therefore helps him 
fulfil both aspects of the purpose of his 
life; individual and collective 
transformation. 

Understanding some of these 
dynamics can help us design a truly 
effective value education programme 
which has personal and social 
transformation as its objective. 

Designing an Integrated Value 
Education Frogramme 
A national value education programme 
that will stimulate and facilitate creative 
action at all levels needs a simple and 
clear focus and a rallying motto. While 
simple, it must also be compt^ensive 
enough to allow experimentation and 
expression of many points of view. As 
mentioned in the introduction, one of the 
major stumbling blocks in the design of 
value education programmes is the se¬ 
lection of core values to provide focus for 
a national programme. 

It is proposed here that, rather than 
getting caugjht up in the controversy over 
the selection of a few core values, it is more 
productive to sdect a few core themes, 
identify values and capacities related to 
these core themes, and design programmes 
and activities ttiat teadi these values and 
help acquire these capacities, for each of 
these themes. It is suggested here that the 
following three themes constitute the 
prerequisite for mature collective 
development action and are sufficiently 
rich and comptehen-sive for'a complete 
value education programme: the 
systematic search for truth, rectitude of 
conduct and learmngto live together.^ 


Systematic Search for Truth; This 
theme includes generating in the 

students a desire to find trutii, a sense 

of scientific curiosity, a spirit of 
rationality and independent enquiry; 
a questioning about the purpose of 
life, the nature of the universe and 
the nature of man, the intimate 
relationship between the spiritual 
and material aspects of life, the 
operation and connections between 
scientific and spiritual principles, the 
essential harmony between science 
and religion, the complementary 
roles of science and religion in the 
development of avilization, and the 
distortions of both science and 
religion and their effects; an 
investigation of the oneness of 
mankind, of the needs of a global 
civilization, of the processes of 
governance, equality, eqmty, justice 
and sustainability, it includes a 
capacity to make cormections 
between the material and the 
spiritual, to apply principles and 
create new knowledge, the capacity 
to observe, describe, analyze, infer, 
generalize, apply and evaluate; it 
includes in appreciation of beauty, 
order, art and culture, the pursuit of 
noble ideals, striving for excellence, 
the practice of justice, analytical, 
logical, and critical thinking, 
objectivity, accuracy, or4erUness, 
open mindedness, lack of bias, 
willingness to accept otiher points of 
view or other ways of seeing truth, 
humility in the search for truth, 
creativity, patience, perseverance,, 
determinatioiv ability to organize 
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tiiought, to cotivey knowledge, and 
elo(]^uence. 

• Rectitude of Conduct: This'requires 
knowledge of a Divine standard of 
behaviour and of the basis of social 
law and a willingness to confozm to 
that standard; it indudes obedience 
to the law, supporting national 
institutions and goals, a sense of 
purpose, a sense of, duty, justice, 
equity, fairness, honesty, truth¬ 
fulness, trustworthiness, respect for 
parents and elders, purity of motive, 
selflessness, forgiveness, courage to 
uphold one's beliefs, defdise of the 
oppressed, chastity, frugality, self- 
control, self>disdpline, hard work, 
punctuality, cleanliness, healthy 
habits, opposiiig onefs lower passians, 
moderatioTv economy, wisdom, self- 
evaluation, and effidency. 

• Learning to Live Together: This theme 
includes the practice of the oneness 
of mankind, love and respect for 
others, non-violence, friendship, 
brotherhood, peacefulness, harmony, 
understandirvg and appreciation of 
other cultures and religions, lack of 
prgudice, understanding of ^obal 
issues and good governance and 
informed democratic partidpation. It 
also indudes the capadty .to work in 
groups, to solve problems, to plan, 
implement and evaluate collective 
action, to use the art of consultation, 
to facilitate group processes, to 
demonstrate moral leadership, to 
resolve conflicts and bv^d capadty 
in others. It requires upholding the 
good of the cbmmunzly, sSci^Scing 
one's own interest to the jittSEeSt of 


the community, promoting gender 
equdity and sustainable devd^ m en t 
understanding die requirements of 
service and sacrifice and expanding 
the horizon of one's concern. 

' The above formulation has many 
advantages: it is comprehensive enough 
to indude the main core values identified 
in various official reports and similar 
documents^ and to ea^y accommodate 
additional suggestions; Itis logical in that 
it focuses on individual and collective 
transformation, with the systematic 
search for truth being a prerequisite for 
both righhous living and living together; 
it is simple enough fiiat it can be easily 
understood and communicated, and this 
conceptual simplidty and clarity give it 
the power to galvanize and unite, which 
facilitates the large scale implementation 
of a national strategy; it is rich enough 
that it allows a great diversity of 
implementation and creativity in the 
pursuit of the theme. 

With such a formulation, it is now 
possible to conceive of a vdue education 
programme, built on'these three themes, 
that spans all levels, from kindergarten 
to Ph.D. Rafiier than selecting certain 
valiies for certain Age groups ai has 
sometimes been advocated, alt 'age 
grou^is can simultaneously locus' bn 
these three themes, but fh6y eiqdhterfiiehi 
in increasing levels of soplildfieation arid' 
depth with every |}assing yeaf. Tbi 
examine, at the piMchobl levt^'®|uk^ty 
(asking qiiesti<w»8,"tihtdl^’'.^ii^<i^^^ 
deanlineffl, and shatingcVin^’eit^red 
in each'of the three •aMlte, 'W4iefre'!as 
objectivity, jusdie'andco^iifi^ni^h^' 
eXpicmd'ihthesaOie'tlttfecramsin'later ' 
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years, all the way to meaning of life and 
nature of the universe, justice, and global 
governance at the graduate level. 

Another advantage of this formulation 
is d\at it simplifies the training of teachers 
and teacher educators m that they need 
only to understand thoroughly the three 
themes and then learn to bring them in 
whatever subject they are teaching, for 
whatever age group they are teaching. 
Fart of the training would be to develop 
their capacity to deteonine he appropriate 
capacities and instrumental values to 
emphasize at each age level. In this way, 
the entire country can be imited at all 
levels of its educational system around 
these three themes and this can become 
a powerful force for personal and 
collective transformation. 

Fractical Implementation 

Having agreed on a purpose and on core 
themes for a national programme of 
value education, we must now turn to the 
practical aspects of programme design 
and implementation strategy. 

Experience ha^ shown ^at^ in order 
to be eff^tive, such a programme diould 
.be made up of a carefully planned and 
closely integrated set of complementary 
activities and processes. This includes 
changes in. teaching methodology, a 
core curriculum of value education 
where some core concepts are intro¬ 
duced, indirect reinforcement of this 
value education in all subjects, systematic 
personal and cpllective growth processes, 
consistent role modelling by all teaching 
and non-teaching staff, changes in the 
environment and management of the 
school, close interaction with the parents 


and the community and systematic 
value-based evaluation of students, 
teachers and the school. Each one of these 
elements is briefly described below: 

• Changiitg the W«y Wc Teach; Adopting 
more learner-centred methods in all 
subjects, using cooperative lear ning 
techniques, and similar methods 
which foster group work and help 
devdop individual creativity are in 
themselves steps towards creating a 
more conscious and socially 
responsible individual and help 
develop his hidden capacities and 
potential. We can also change how 
we teach science; giving students 
opportunities to discover and apply 
scientific principles provide them 
with the observation, analysis, 
inference, generalization and 
application skills which are necessary 
for systematic learning. These two 
steps are not usually associated with 
value education, but they are 
essential prerequisites to support an 
effective value education process. 
Bxpetienlia], partiapetoiy, cooperative 
and integrated methodologies of 
education are in themselves value- 
laden in that they make a statement i 
about what we bdieve the potential 
of students to be and foster attitudes 
and develop capabilities related to 
the three centred themes suggested 
above, values of scientific enquiiy, of 
questioning, of independent search 
for truth, or systematic leaniing; of 
cooperation, of good govemancfi, of. 
expression of hidden talents, ste. 
Introducing such changes in teachki^ 
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methodology is therefore in Itself an 
important step in value education. 

• Direct Value Education Sessions: While 
much can be done to insert the three 
themes described above in the 
regular cxuxiculunv some time must 
still be made in the school schedule 
to allow for periods specifically 
dedicated to introducing some 
elements of each of these themes. 
Such classes can introduce the 
concepts of the nature of man^ the 
rdatkm between the spiritual and the 
material; explorations of purpose of 
lif^ of the oneness of mankind^ of tile 
essential oneness of religion^ of 
prejudice and removal of pr^dice; 
specific instrumental virtues in each 
of the themes; the process of personal 
and collective development, and tiie 
importarice and nature of service. 
These classes, which could be 
labelled the core curriculum of vedue 
education, should be designed in 
such a way as to lead students to 
discover each of these principles and 
their implications by themselves, 
through carefully designed and 
facilitated structured experiences. 
These central themes must be 
introduced in a core cuniculiim if we 
expect all teachers to reinforce them 
in and relate them to their various 
sul^ects. 

a Indirect Value Educatiotf in Subject 
Matter: All subjects cart become 
partners in the process of'V4lue 
education and find' ways of 
reinforcing tile tiiree coi» thetnto'.Tbr 
example, matheniatio^'lij^^s to 
increase the cttpaeay-'^'^fttink 


systematically emd solve problems, to 
develop the rational faculty of 
deduction to facilitate this process; in 
every science subject, spiritual 
insights can be derived from the 
physical principles; language classes 
can become a means to expressing 
this learning, to using these 
metaphors effrctively, to exploring 
value-based literature and case 
studies; etc. In doing so, teachers 
should be able to reinforce e}q)]icitly 
the values that are intrinsic to the 
topic at hand (for example, accuracy 
and logical reasoning, beauty and 
order in matirematics; objectivity and 
inference in science; beauty, 
eloquence, clarity, depth of thinking 
in language classes; etc.), and 
extrapolate on these as they apply to 
other areas of life related to the three 
themes. They can also bring in 
concepts and values from the tiuee 
themes into each subject through 
analogies and metaphors. For 
example, respect for God's creation 
can be introduced in science classes, 
rectitude of conduct can be discussed 
in social studies or civics classes, etc. 

• Personal and Collective Groiuth 
Processes: Inspirmg students with the 
attitudes of service and developing 
in them the capacity for moral 
behaviour cannot be done througjh 
improved teaching and through 
theoretical dassesand'the conveying 
of’Concepts aldne. For ^fi!^timed 
bihaViouUBfl idha'nge fdf'^ od:ur, 
students must be given an 
opportunity to gcow ahd'heip b’thers 
'^w'by partidpatui^ in ^ybteniiatic' 
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and structured processes of collective 
action. The curricuiuin must, 
therefore, include both, individual 
growth processes, focusing on 
acquiring virtues and developing 
in^vidual potential, and collective 
growth processes, focusing on 
learning the skills and attitudes of 
working together in a path of service. 
Virtue acquisition, group processes, 
collective service activities in 
and out of school, planning and 
implementation of morning assem¬ 
blies, exhibits, cultural and artistic 
events should therefore ah be seen as 
part of an expanded value education 
cuixiculum, as opportunities to learn 
in practice the values related to the 
three central themes. But it is not 
enough to provide such experiences 
for true learning to occur, students 
should have an opportunity to 
process their experiences and 
systematically learn from them. 
Much of the learning occurs in the 
processing of real life experieiKes 
facilitated by the teacher. Such 
processing must result in a much 
deeper understanding of die value or 
issue at hand and lead to new 
applications that incorporate this 
understanding. The set of activitiffl 
described here exist in many schools 
and is often referred to as ''co- 
curricular activities". The term 
"growth processes" is preferred here 
because these ^uld not be seen as a 
disjointed set of activities but as 
elements of a carefully planned 
.process of capacity devdc^nnent The 
. activities in them^ves do not matter 


so much. It is what is learnt from diem 

systematically in terms of personal 
and collective growth that matter. 
Unfortunately, this learning is often 
lost in the heat of the activity ituful f. 

» School Involvement in the Community: 
The learning processes described 

above cannot be confined to the walls 

of the school. In the final analysis, we 
are not so much interested in 
behavioural changes at school as we 
are in sqeing these changes occur at 
home, in die community and in die 
nation. The learning experiences we 
provide must; dierefore, be extended 
beyond the walls of the school to the 
community that surrounds it, 
involving both the parents and the 
community at large and its 
institutions, and a true learning 
partnership must be established 
between the school and the 
community. This is necessary both to 
provide r^ life experienced for the 
students to learn from and to 
counteract any possible negative 
influences in the home and the 
community that have the potential of 
negating the efforts of the school. 

• Role Modelling by Teaching Staff: The 
curricular changes briefly outlined 
here, of course, all call for a ijew 
kind of teadier — a teacher who has 
acquired a new vision and is himself 
engaged in a conscious path oi 
personal and collective devdopment; 
a teacher who is able to make 
coimections between the material 
and thespiritual in his sqbject matter; 
a teacher who is able to facilitate 
student-based systematic experiential 
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learning processes and foster the 
discovery of concepts by the students; 
a teacher who can use cooperative and 
participatory learning techniques; a 
teacher who, in all aspects of his 
behaviour, becomes a role modd for 
the student. If we expect die students 
to be of service to their community, to 
consciously engage in a process of 
personal growth, to learn to work 
together in harmony, then their 
teachers must demonsttate that in their 
own lives. In the framework described 
here, every teacher must become a 
value education teacher, through his 
teaching and his example, and the 
process of value education becomes the 
core process in the school, 
f School EttoiTonmeni and Managenunt: 
It is not sufficient for teachers to 
exemplify in tiieir own lives the three 
themes we have identified. The entire 
school — physical, social and 
administrative environment — must 
also be consistent with and reflect these 
values. We cannot advocate 
cooperation and mutual respect 
among the students if the school itsdf 
is not run on these principles. We 
caimot advocate discipline, bmuty and 
order if these are not evident in every 
aspect of running the school. The 
school must be a place of utmost 
disdpline, beaufy and order, but this 
caimot be'done in a coerdve way: it 
should be done in suchaw^tiiat all staff 
and students arise spontaneoudV to 
support these core values. The 
adinissian arid promotion procedurtia 
of the school must deinoiistr^' 
rectitude of coiiducVlatiK'bf'lii^ 0^' 


pr^'udice and absolute transparency. 
The manage-ment of the schod cannot 
be partial and dictatorial: it must show 
a search for truth in all of its dpaling n 
and promote harmonious living 
toge^er in all its decisions. The 
administrative procedures, rules and 
regulations have to be based on dear 
principles. The governance of the 
school must be an example of the 
spiritually based collective governance 
thatwe ejqiedtiie students to leamand 
promote to build a new society. The 
commitment and training of school 
administrators is therefore also an 


Systematic Student, Teadierand School 
Evaluation: If we are serious about 
value education, then we must also 
be serious about the Importance we 
attach to the value education process 
in the school's performance 
evaluation procedures, at ttie level of 
the students, the teachers and the 
school itself. Currently aU three are 
usually measured exclusively on 
their academic performance in Board 
examinations. However, the twin 
pillars of performance in. the 
perspective of this paper are 
academic excellence and moral 
excellence. Our understanding of 
both needs to be revised and both 
must find en equal place in student 
evaluation sheets, in' staff 
performance evaluation'reports (to 
fhd exfoqt'fhat thera eveb^e^jt) ^d 
in school 

podnii^is ith succesi]^~ 
ffo^e them^ sug^i 
fdao pfove to be 


re's .and 

iJihe 

a jw 

lye can 
I’dviaing 
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new approaches to evaluation and 
identifying new evaluation criteria. 
A student*s performance can now be 
measured on the extent to which he 
is capable of analyzing a situation, 
deriving inferences, formulating 
conclusions and proposing 
applications; on the extent that he is 
able to e^qjress his ideas clearly, to 
make new connections between facts 
and issues, identify different facets of 
a problem, etc.; he can also be 
evaluated on the extent to which he 
is capable of self-controlled and 
disciphned action, obedient to rules, 
mindful of his duties, respectful of 
others, wise in his choices, capable to 
evaluate and correct his behaviour, 
etc., finally he can also be evaluated 
on the extent that he is capable of 
working harmoniously with others, 
of facilitating group processes and 
consultative decision-making, of 
planning, implementing and 
evaluating collective action, etc. The 
whole school can engage in a 
^stematic process of. developing 
8ucl\ evaluation criteria and 
describing the type of behaviours 
that each one implies. This exeidse 
in itself is a very powerful value 
education activity. Students and staff 
. can practise evaluating tiierpselves 
and each other using these criteria 
until they understand what they 
, mean m practice and make tjtieiii 
operational. These criteria can then 
as the formal evaluation 
criteria for th^ school and used 
periodically ip'tiie form of both self- 

evaluatlbn and equation by others. 


with constructive suggestions for 
change and improvement, and expli- 
dt agreed upon improvement plans 
The same applies to the evaluation 
of teachers, and the school can 
measure its own performance ontiie 

extent to which it is making progress 

in each of these three theme areas. 

. Any one of the components of an 
integrated value education programme 
briefly described above can be used as 
an entry point for the implementation 
of such a strategy. In any given school, 
the process of introducing such a 
programme must start simply and 
increase in complexity, through a 
progressive inclusion of all the other 
elements, until a fully mature 
programme can be developed. The 
entire programme is fairly complex to 
conceive and deliver; however, capadty 
to deliver it will grow organically witti 
experience and systematic learning. For 
example, a school may start by changing 
teaching methods, introducing 
cooperative or experiential learning 
techniques, or it may choose to start with 
a virtue of the month; it may want to 
change the way it does its morning 
assembly or link the morning assembly 
to the virtue of ihe month; it may choose 
one of the three themes and maVp it a 
theme for the whole school for a term 
or even a school year, promoting its 
discussion in all subjects; it may choose 
to develop three simple evaluation 
criteria, one in each theme area, and 
begin changing the way students ,and 
teachers are evaluated according to' 
these criteria; it may choose ,to 
witii collective service activities. ii\ or 
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out of the school and have the students 
plan, Implement and evaluate them 
systematically and then discuss what 
they hays lealhied from them, etc. The 
possibilities are limitless. Eventually 
the programme will evolve into a 
complete, complex integrated package 
with all of the above components. 

In terms of implementation of a 
national programme, programme 
monitoring can focus on the number of 
schools who have implemented any of 
these types of action, by type of action, 
and diffuse learning experiences of 
various schools in the implementation of 
each type of action. 

Teacher Training 

A teacher training programme that aims 
to produce a teacher capable of 
implementing such a programme must 
its^ include all these dements in its own 
design. The educational experience of the 
teacher must, therefore, be a powerful 
and transforming experience. It is 
unrealistic to expect that teachers will be 
able to create an atmosphere and 
facilitate learning processes which they 
themselves have never experienced. 
Teachers must experience during tiirar 
own training all the elements which we 
would expect them to replicate in their 
schools. Such a prograrAme has been 
developing over pa^t d«:ade a^ New 
Era Devdopment Institute and itP results 
to date offd greatpromise for itseapadty 
to transform teachers and' make ' 

effective agents of todal transfomidtion, 
both in their schools and their su^un- 
ding communities,’ 

While pre-service teacher training 
will eventually have to be entirely' 


restructured to produce the required 
kind of teachers, a systematic campaign 
of in-service teacher training can make a 
great difference in the capacity of schools 
to implement such a programme. It is 
possible to conceive of a ten-day 
in-service training experience for 
teachers that has tiie following dements: 
a deep exploration of each of tiie three 
core themes, a practical experience of 
personal and collective growthpr(x:esse 5 , 
systematic use of morning assemblies, 
practice of incorporating the three 
themes into subject lesson plans at all 
levels, practice in using cooperative 
learning structures, designing and 
facilitation of experiential learning 
processes, community service, practice 
development of evaluation criteria and 
the use of these criteria in self-evaluation 
and evaluation of others. 

Conclusions 

This paper set out to provide a practical 
framework for the large scale implemen¬ 
tation of a national value education 
programme. It has argued that the pur¬ 
pose of value education is personal and 
social transformation and that such tians- 
foimaltion requires both a dear vidon of 
the kind of society we want to create and 
tiie kind of individual we want to pro¬ 
duce, and an imd^Stahdinglif the pro- 
-CjesseB,of porsonal a^.SQaal tiansfonna- 
tion. It hPS described the rdationship 
between! jndidkhiahand sodd tsanstfor- 
mation^ wdddt ulltoat^ the 

indivi'dtfal^B ihqtiyalian andifi^acity to 
'ariae;^dhfi ferV^ 

antinatad by bom the love a^^aruf 
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God, and leam m that path to oveccome 
the tests of service, sacrifice his attach¬ 
ments and thereby strengthen his higher 
self and develop his potential. It has pro¬ 
posed that a national value education 
programme which sedcs to achieve such 
transformation can be built around the 
three core themes of Systematic Search 
for Truth, Rectitude of Conduct and 
Learning to Live Together which cSn 
guide and unify the implementation of 
the programme at all levels. It has also 
suggesti^ that such a programme must 
be integrated and include changes in the 
way we teach, a direct curriculum of 
value education, indirect reinforcement 
of core themes in all sul^ects, personal 
and collective growth processes, involve¬ 
ment of parents and the community, role 
modelling by the teachers, students and 


the school. Finally it has observed ttiat a 
teacher training programme aiming to 
produce teachers with the required 
attitudes and capacities to implement 
such a programme must itself incorpo¬ 
rate all of these elements. 

It is hoped that the framework 
described in this paper will stimulate 
thinking and action in this direction and 
that it will prove to be unifying. If value 
education is made the core process of the 
educational system and if the elements 
described above begin to be 
implemented on a large scale, this will 
result in a fundamental change in the 
process of education itself. It will no 
longer be possible to continue with the 
traditional educational processes if such 
a vibrant seed is planted at the heart of 
the educational experience. 


Notes 

' For more InfonnaHon on the New Era Development Inslihite, Its programmes and 
publications, please refer to the NEDI Website at tmintf.nalwebMrg 

* Baha'i World FaiSt, p. 174. 

’ Xatfia Uponishe^ Second Valli, 2. 

* Qur'an, ^2. 

* Dhttminepada,336. 

‘ Two of these themes were arrived at during a working group of experts convened by the 
NCBRT. 

’ Together .these three themes include all the five core values identified In the 
ChavanCcunmlttee Report (199^ (truth, righteous conduct peace, love and non-violence); 
thajBrst tivo are direct one to one equivalents and the third includes the last three core 
values. Th^ include all the Constitutional Fimdamental Duties (Chapter IVA), as well as 
the UNESCO Unlvereal Cultural Values (awarenesa of humanrighfe' social responsibOKy, 
social equity and democratic participation In decision-making and government, 
understanding and tolerance of cultu^ differences and pluralism, spirit of caring, 
coopdf^tion, and enterprise, creativity, sensitivity to gender equality, open-mindedness 
Ip diange, and an obligation to enviioiunent pidectlon and sustainable development). 
Ihis also reflect the thire (hemes suggested by Professor RP. Dhokalia (Human values,, 
modem vahies and domocratic values). 

■ For further information see the NEDI website. 
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A True Perspective 
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I ■ I 11 Ahstract [ — ! — - — 

I * . , 

Arudyzing a few d^nitiona of Education ffven by various plnloBophers and education¬ 
ists, tile paper hi^ghts tiiat education ia not mere transmission of knowledge about 
tile external worldt but must be a journey towards tiieinner search leading to ultimate 
knowledge. It also discusses the metiiodology cf imparting life-oriented or value-based 
spiritual education adopted by tine author's school under time broad categories, viz. 

, independent appivadn, integrated approarh and subtie apptoadh.ThepaperfurSier points 
out the ways tn whi^ values are integrated in both (he curricular and co-curricular 
subjects by quoting a number of examples. Through tins approach, the autiwr bdieoes, 
the student will neither forget tine su^ect nor tine value and it helps to reinforce values 
along xoitii tine knowledgerbased su^ects. On the basis of tine eoidence at hand tine 
autitor argues tiiat tiie educational system must balance tine material and spirituat planes 
(f existence, and if it does, then it will be a truly life-oriented or value-based spiritual 
education. 


"Life is experience. Experience is education. Education is enligfitenment. Enli^tenment ia 

trutii. Trutii is wisdom and wisdom is God" - Vbdic Wisdom 


Introduction 

Education in the present day scenario is 
synonymous with examination^ where 
the students' mastery, of facts, 
information and knowledge alone is 
tested and evaluated. The scores they 
achieve is aimed at earning a livel^iood 
and enhancing their standard of Uying 
and definitdy not towardsinipxMiiigtfae" 
quality of life. Is this true^dnealion? ' 
definitely not. Let us analyse few 


definitions ‘given by various philoso¬ 
phers and educationists: 

• Vidyaya Vindate Amrutam >- True 
vidya must lead to that immortal 
existence, to liberation from this 
material life, transcending all this. 

—Kav^mishad 
•. Education, ia.the manjfqisl^tion of 


da 




* Principal, ShriBljaiqSajjannjMoQtha Obis'SenioiSaconaaiySAoiIl,rhennal. 
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. The real issue of education is to see 
that when the child leaves the school 
he is well established in goodness 
both outwardly and inwEudly. 

—KrisihnamurOiy 
Proper education seelcs not to a 
solely problem solving mechanism 
for oneself but also an inculcation of 
universal responsibility^ aided by 
genuine compassion and under¬ 
standing of our fellow beings. 

—His Holing The Dalai Lama 
The four pillars of education as per 
Jacques Delors UNESCO Report 
(1998) are: 

a. Learning to Know 

b. Learning to Do 


c. Learning to live Together 

d. Learning to Be 

• Information, knowledge, wisdom, 
intuition and revelation are the five 
levels of education and education is 
for life and life is for evolution. 

— Chariji 

All these definitions highlight that 
education is not mere transmission of 
knowledge about the external world; but 
must be a journey towards the inner 
search leading to ultimate knowledge. If 
so, why have we failed in this endeavour? 
The reason is simple — all our polidea 

have been directed towards imparting an 

education that will help one to become 
economically self-reliant, but not towards 


What is life 7 


Is a series of experiences between 


Subject 



T . 

Object 

1 ’ ’ 


"World'' 
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development of emotional and spiritual 
quotient. This is sadly mistaken to be a 
'life-oriented education', which is a 
nusnomer in tiiis context, as it deals only 
with the material and not the spiritual 
aspect of life. Most of us consider lift to 
be s]monyinous wilh living and henc6 Ihe 
deterioration in value system and the 
anguish it has created. 

It is obvious that the present day 
curriculum deals only with one half of 
life, i.e. the worldly or material plane and 
the other crucial part or spiritual plane 
is totally ignored. As a bird needs two 
wings to fly with, so a hunum being 
needs the two wings of existence—the 
spiritual and the materiel—to lead a 
natural and harmonious life. Without 
either of them, our lives are incomplete 
and such a Ufe can end in nothing, but 
the frustration and despair of an 
incomplete situation. The educational 
system must balance these two and if it 
does, then it will be a truly 'life-oriented' 
or 'value-based spiritual education'. If the 
basic, eternal, universal, human values 
present in each and everyone of us, most 
often neith» expressed nor practised is 
allowed to blossom out in children then 


the basic tenet of Jainism, "live eutd let 
live" will be the order of the day, leading 
to a happy, peaceful and progressive life. 

Methodology of Imparting 
Life-Oriented Education 

We, in our school after a number of braiiv- 
storming sessions and trial-and-error 
methods, have adopted the following 
approaches to impart, implement and 
integrate this kind of education. 

1 . Independent Approadi 

The main goal of this approach is to 
directly impart a value to enable the 
student to understand and start 
practising it. Everyday starts witii soft 
instrumental music or Jain Mahamantra 
played over the public address system 
fifteen minutes before the start of the 
assembly session. This sets tiie tighf bme, 
energizes the atmosphere and reduces 
the tension and pressure of the teacher 
and die taugjht, as th^ enter the school. 

A. Assembly Session 

It starts with the yogic prayer— 

O, Master! 

Thou art the real goal of human life. 


Value-based Spiritual Education Approach 


Basic Approach -yLove and Affection 


Independent Appnadi 

Iniegreted Approach 


Prayer '* 

Meditation 

Value education classes. - 
Lectures 

Yogasanas 

Sdf-introspection sessions 

Values through curriculuar and 
co-cuiricular subjects 
. Languages, Mathematic^ 

.. thnrianitias, ScienGe> Dance, “• 
Music, Jhc^ring, Craft, 
Phyaical’education, etc. 

Policy of school and 
teaahm as loile modela 

* 
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We are yet but slaves of wishes. 
Putting bar to our advancement. 

Thou art the only God and Power, 

To bring us up to that stage. 

The prayer consists of three simple state¬ 
ments: 

_ » 

a. , The first statement tells us about the 

real goal of human fife, which is none 
but die 'Divine Master within'. 

b. The second statement exposes the 
barriers in achieving this goal — the 
barriers are the desires and 
attachments, which enslave us. They 
are dragging us downwards, 
preventing us from reaching Him or 
uniting with Him. 

c. The third and final statement 
declares complete dependence and 
makes an act of surrender before the 
Divine Master^ One also admow- 
ledges 'He' is the only God and is 
the only power that can hdp. Divine 
is brought uppermost in the mind. 
This enables us to^ be in His 
remembrance, and maintain a 
perennial connection all through the 
day and night. 

This yogic prayer aims at self- 
realization and is followed by five 
minutes' meditation (technique of 
meditation is not taught, but studmts ai^ 
asked to sit silently with their eyes 
closed). This enables them to be calm and 
composed and also sharpens their 
intellect. When the mind is in this calm 
state, the following positive affirmations 
(auto suggestions) are stated: 

• lam potentially divine. 

• I am an excellent student. 


• I am capable of doing great 
things. • 

• I shall prove my worth. 

• I shall remain peaceful, without 
losing my temper. 

• All are my friends. 

• I shall not waste my tirn p , 

• I shall do my duty and leave the 
rest to God. 

B. Yfe then have file chanting o/fiie 
Navkara Mahamantra afid PnMtu 
Vandana 

Sja NAVKARA MAHAMANIHRA 
To 

ARIHANTS, THE PERFECT SOULS 
EMBODIED 

PosBessed of infinite cognition, knowledge, 
happiness, power 
To 

SIDDHAS, THE PERFECT SOULS IN 
.NIRVANA 

Formless and bodiless, free from all karmic 
attadiments 
To 

ACHARYA&tHE MASTER OF ADEPTS 
in spirituality 
To 

UPADHYAYAS, THE ADEPTS 
Guiding die Sdvolar-ascetlcs 
To 

ALL THE SADHU5, THE ASCETICS 
DEVOTED 
To contemplation of 
SELF 
I MAKE 

OBBISANCB HUMBLE 
It is a very powerful and holiest 
incantation, for it offers respectful'arid 
humble adorations to the Banctifiidlj:^' 
and enlightened souls occupying fliei' 
different evolutionary stages of j 

development possessing divine qua]|iti^J..j, 
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This goes beyond religion and highlights 
the importance of a Guru or an evolved 
soul. 

‘ Bhajans are then sung for it is believed 
that singing can activate the Chakras in 
the body, purify the environment and 
help to create an inner awakening. This 
Is then followed by a thought for the day. 
The whole session is conducted by 
students themselves on rotation basis 
and this builds up their confidence, 
competence and leadership qualities. 

C. Svkha Yoga Nidra 

It is practised once a week by students of 
Qasses IV to XII, This is done using an 
audio cassette and it is a method of 
relaxation, visualization and positive 
affirmation. This has a very soothing 
effect on the body and mind and enables 
one to go within. 

D. Self-Analysis, Thanks Giving and 
Universal Prayer Session 

Everyday ends with this beautiful session 
where each and every student states the 
following: 

• We thank the Almighty for all the 
wonderful things, that have taken 
place today. 

• We thank Him with full faith for His 
divine protection, guidance, help and 
illummation. 

• If we have committed a mistake or 
hurt somebody, we shall apologize 
sincerely. 

• We shall repent and in^ipise not to 
repeat. We shall forgive people, if 
they have wrongiad us. . 

We shall learn to,console, under¬ 
stand, forgive and love> lor itis in 


giving that we receive, it is in 
pardoning that we ate pardoned, and 
it is in loving that we are loved. 

• We shall visualize the people whom 
we meet everyday smiling and being 
filled with great joy. 

• Let the entire planet earth be blessed 
with love, kindness, great joy, divine 
peace, understanding, harmony, 
goodwill and the willingness to do 
good. 

This helps to clear the mind of any 
negative imptessians, brings in humility 
and feeling of oneness with the rest of 
humanity. 

£. Value-based Spiritual Education Classes 

One period a week is allotted in the 
regular curriculum for Gasses I-X. The 
teachers' manual with Value-based 
Spiritual Education syllabus, published by 
Sahaj Maig Research and Training 
Institute is used to impart this education. 
There are no tests, examination or 
evaluation, and it is purely aimed at 
making the students get knowledge 
about 'life' and 'living' in its true 
perspective. , , 

F. Lecture Sessions 

Thirty minutes every week^S set aside 
for talks by the students tiierns^lves or 
any resource person on .yatae-based 
topics. This he^s students tp .gain' a 
broad-based view!^out the ^temaland 
basic values. EurthennoKe, topics 

arc-present by 4iffen^t^fifu^i.t 
enablesi^fhaignito ^e>tane.«te:di|ss^ahf. 
the varied nuances and; messages 
spoken. 
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G. Yogasanas 

This is included in the curriculum for 
Classes IV to VII. It helps to strengthen 
the muscle, tone up the nerves, energizes 
them and improves their concentration 
and memory. 

H Value-based Inier-School 

Competitions 

This has been an annual feature wherein 
during the 7ainotsav' celebrations, nearly 
10-12 competitions are organized for 
students at age group 5-17 years and the 
theme has always been on value-based 
spiritual topics. About four hunidred 
students from various schools in Chennai 
participate annually. 

2. Integrated Approach 

This is in vogue for the past six years, 
where the values are integrated while a 
sulqect is being taught. This means that 
each and every teacher who teaches a 
subject must incorporate values in each 
of toe topics. There are five main sub¬ 
jects, a c^d is exposed to atleast five 
Values a week and this works out 
around 100-200 values in a year. It also 
makes it imperative, that eato faculty in 
toe school becomes a role model for a 
child. 

This integration is possible in both toe 
curricular and co-curricular subjects. To 
ensure this, teachers are asked to write 
a value for each topic in toe notes of the 
lesson. At toe end of each topic five 
minutes is spent to teach a value. 
Students notelt in'their question-answer 
books along with few more values they 
cahtoink of. In this integrated approach 
the student will neither forget the 


subject nor toe value, and it helps to 
reinforce values along with the 
knowledge-based subjects. To quote a 
few examples: 

A. English — The ABC of Life 

a. Value-based comprehension 
passages are given and audio 
cassettes are used. 

b. While teaching pronouns, the 
concept of the Higher Self can be 
taught this way— 

i. What is toe Higher Self? Is it the 
body, mind and intellect or the 
spirit within? Let us analyze: Read, 
understand and realize toe hidden 
knowledge in the following 
sentences: 

• I am a child. 

• I am an adolescent. 

• I am an adult. 

• I am an old man. 

There is one letter, which is 
constant in all the four 
sentences. That is the letter T. 
This letter stands for the 
constant, immortal, changeless, 
divine 'Higher Self or the life 
force. The rest of the words on 
to the extreme right of each 
sentence (child, adolescent, 
adult and old man) reprteent 
toe body, mind and intellect; thfe 
'Lower Self or ego. This Lower 
Self is changing, short-lived, 
limited, ageing and de^dinf 
human nature. The 
letter 'I' in the EngUto language 
is always written in oroit^ 
wherever it is used-fin 
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sentence, thereby symbolically 
representing the Higher Self, 
which is equivalent to the 
Ultimate. 

ii. We say 'My' hands. My eyes. My 
legs. Do th^ refer to the Soul? Nol 
Explain thus 

It is my house. But I am not the 
house. 

Itismybody. Butlamnottiielxxfy. 

It is my mind. But I am not the 
mind. 

It is my intellect. But I am not 
the intellect. 

Then who ant I? I am the 
SoulII 

(This is exactly what Lord Krishna 
teaches in Ihe Gita) 

iii. Hay with words — (i) 'Ego' and 
how it acts as a barrier towards 
perfection can be highlighted 
using two words: Imperfect — 
Perfect. 

This means tiiat impeiiect man 
is moving towards perfection. 
Remove 'im' from the word 
imperfect arid it becomes perfect. 
The 'im' means 'i' am, and it 
refers to the Ego. 

Remove this Ego and we 
become perfect human 
beings. 

iv. What is 'Emotion'?— 'E' motion 
— Energy in motion 

V. Using sentences—e.g. "I want ' 

peace" — How to achieve it? 
Remove "I" the' ego or 
selfishness. 

Remove "Want" — excessive 
desires 

What remains is "Peace"! 


B. Humanities and Humaneness — Most 
of the topics lend themselves to teaching 
of values. 

a. Sim 

i. Shine with your best quality. 

ii. Just give yourself to others. 

iii. Even if you are far away, be 
warm. 

iv. Help others grow with your 
guidance. 

b. Transport 

Consider Soul as the traveller 
Jeeoatma, travelling in the vehicle 
called body. The track with two 
parallel rails represents the way of 
life, which should be balanced 
materially and spiritually. Even if all 
the above exists, tiie journey cannot 
be started nor tiie destination reached 
without a Guru who is the driving 
force of our life. The destination is 
to merge with the Ultimate or 
Paramatma. 


Onz Life Bt b Glance 


Tiaveller 

Soul Qeevatma) 

Train (vdiide) 

Body 

Track 

Way of life 

Driver 

Gum 

Destiiiatlon 

Ultimate or 


Paramatma 


c. Planets — Coordination, Rhythm, 
Time management 

d. Religious leaders—Love, compas¬ 
sion, service, selflessness, content¬ 
ment, etc. 

C. Science and Spirituality 

Often it is a mistaken notion lhat it is not 
easy to incorporate values in sdetice as 
could be done in languages or huniateities. 
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But experience in this field has proved 
that a number of high spiritual /meta¬ 
physical values can be taught very eas- 
ily. 

a. Power packed physics 

1. Air — Using a baUooti/ the soul 
and body/ or life and death 
concept can be taught thus— 
When different coloured, sized 
and shaped balloons are blown 
and hung/ we are attracted to¬ 
wards any one of our choice. 
When the balloon of our choice is 
pricked, the air goes out and 
merges with the outer air and die 
beauty of the balloon is lost. Now 
your choice is shifted to die next 
balloon. We have to realize that the 
balloon by itself has no beauty but 
it is the air, which fills it, which is 
responsible. Likewise the inner 
soul or life force is die sole factor, 
which projects the beauty in hu¬ 
man beings. When the embodied 
soul moves out of the body, it 
merges widi the infmite divinity 
and stUl remains immortal. As life 
is out, it results in the death of the 
body, which is mortal. 


Blown balloon 

Body 

Air within 

Soul or life force 

Pricked balloon 

Body without aoul 
(no Ufe) 


ii. Pendulum experiment — Mind and 
motion 

Pendulum is the mind. The connect¬ 
ing thread is the subde connection of 
mind to divinity, which is never bro¬ 
ken. The pendulum is in motion 
when it is given a push, Likewise the 


mind steurts oscillating when a desire 
sets m. The pendulum comes to rest 
when it loses its momentum. The 
mind comes to rest when the desire 
is satisfied and leads to happiness. 
But this happiness is temporal. 

"Desire sets ffie mind in motion reeulhng m ihe 
restlessmsB ofOte mind. 

Desire drains Oie energy. 

Contentment and happineas go together" 

iii. Magnet — Be a magnet of love 

• If a magnet is brought neat a heap 
of sand and Iron filings it will only 
attract the filings and leave the 
sand behind. Likewise a person 
filled with love, will only look at 
the positive qualities in a person 
and does not bother about his 
negative qualities. 

• Filings attracted to a magnet get 
tile quality of a magnet. Likewise 
people coming in contact with a 
lovable person, slowly become 
lovable tiiemselves. 

D. Chemiatry — 'Key' to Mystery of Life 

a. Solute + Solvent Solution 
HjO + Sugar ■ Sugar HjO/HjO + 
Salt = Salt HjO / H^O + Mud ■= 
Muddy HjO Likewise Mind + 
Positive thoughts » Pure mind 
Mind + Negative thoughts ■ 
Impure Mind 

Mbd + Divine thoughts ■ Divine 
Mind 

b, Chemical reaction — 

Take two test tubes filled with 
H 2 O. To one of the test tubes 
KMNO^is added. This makes the 
HjO pink in colour. But when 
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phenolphlihalem is put into the test 
tube, the pink colour HjO becomes 
colourless. The analogy goes like 
this: Test tube is ttie mind. Pure 
HjO in the test tube can be com¬ 
pared to the basic Divine thougjht. 
KMNO^ refers to the thoughts 
added to the mind, making it 
gross. The pink colour can be com¬ 
pared to impressions. Guru plays 
the part of phenolphthalein and 
removes the impressions of the 
mind, making it pure and subtle. 
Therefore, the inind is purihed 
when the thought is linked with 
God permanently, through the 
Guru, 


Teat Tube 

Mind 

Water 

Water+ KMNO< 
(Pink) 

Fhenolphthalem 
Colourless water 

Fuze Divine thoughts 
Innumerable thoughts 
colouring our mind 

Guru 

Original Divine state 


c. Solids, Liquids and Gases 
Solids and earth represent gross 
thougihts and impressions in the 
mind, which are heavy and solid 
like rock and not capable of any 
expeinsion unless heat is applied. 
These prove to be barriers for our 
spiritual growth and transforma¬ 
tion and also form a barrier to peep 
into reality. 

liqmds and water flow and hence 
are lighter by nature. This repre¬ 
sents the mind, which is not filled 
with too many thougjhts and tends 
to expand and accommodate fur^ 
ther flowing ideas and thou^ts. 
Nothing stays stagnant in such a 


mind. This is subtler imd more 
powerful than the earlier one. 

Air is invisible, light and power¬ 
ful. It expands and is capable of 
e}dTlbiting greater power than any¬ 
thing. Gales or cyclones can up¬ 
root trees and bend lamp posts. 
Similar is the case of mind, consist¬ 
ing of thoughts, which are very 
light and subtle. Subtle the 
thoughts, greater will be the 
power. 

d. Balancing equations — Cause and 
efiect — Kanna theory 
Eg. 2 Hj + Oj= 2 H 3 O 
Past afiEects the present emd the 
present decides the future. 

£. Biology - Bastes cfLiJe and Livmg 

a. Roots and tubers — ONION 
Just like we ped the anions layer 
by layer, we diould ped off our 
different personalities (of 
prejudice, hahed, sdfidmess, etc.) 
to reach the state of nothingness 
(pure love). We must remove ego, 
hatred, selfishness, prejudice, 
arrogeince, etc., to redize love. We 
become love. You are love itself. 
Eg. in the word ONION, when 
you remove the middle 'T, you 
proceed ON and ON towards the 
Ultimate. Realize that we are part 
of God and God is Love. So we are 
love itsdf. 

b. Birds — 

i. Like a bird, fly with two wings — 
Materialism and spiritualism 

ii. .Bonded birth 

Whether ma4e of gglj^ or 
bamboo, a cage is still 
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Whether we live in a palace or 
hut> we are still in a prison! 

Good or bad sam^karoB, we are still 
in bondage 

Freedom is possible only with the 
help of Guru. 

iii. Flowers (Rose) — Rose and thorn 
refer to joys and sorrows of life. 

iv. Lungs — Like lungs, learn to 
absorb good thoughts and 
eliminate impure thoughts. 

V. Human body 


Brain 

Coordinabon, cooperation, disci¬ 
pline, power of discilinination 

Heart 

Purity, divinity, discnmination, 
love 

Lungs 

Qeenliness, cooperation, absorp¬ 
tion of the good 

Kidney 

Retains the useful and rejects the 
useless 

Liver 

Conservation 

Skeleton 

Sturdy and steadfast and 
supportive 

Skin 

Protection, absorption 


F. Mathematics and Metaphysics 


0 

Nottilngneas — God 

The T or ego 

1 

2 

Soul and source 

3 

Body, mind and soul 

4 

Love, peace, truth, duty 

5 

Air, water, fixe, earth, ether 

6 

Six senses 

7 

Seven rings of splendour 

8 

Eight directions 

9 

Nine planets 

10 

Ten - soul in source 


We have also organized three major 
»exhibitions to highlight spiritual and 
bdiavioural values using the integrated 
approach: 


1995 - at Shri Ram Chandra Mission, 

Chennai: 

1996 - Value-based spiritual exhi¬ 

bition at school 

2001 - 'Jlna-Darshini' exhibition as 

part of our silver Jubilee and 
Bhagwan Mahavir's 2600th 
Janm Kalyanak Mahotsav. 

Ihtra-class music and dance competi¬ 
tions are an annual feature, enabling 
students to express their innate ability 
and divinity within. One hour is allotted 
every week for games and sports, which 
helps in physical development and 
mental relaxation. 

3. Subtle Approach 

Policy of School and Teachers as 
Role Models 

All human actions are motivated at their 
deepest level by one of the two emotions 
— fear and love. While the former brings 
about insecurity and all consequent feel¬ 
ings, the latter is all embracing or cre¬ 
ative. It has been stated that even plants 
and animals respond and grow better 
when taken care of with love. 
Samarthguru Lalaji Maharaj, who redis¬ 
covered ^e ancient system ot Raja Yoga, 
has stated that: "The touch-me-not plant 
droops when human beings touch it, as 
it is unable to bear the negative fumes , 
emanating from them. If this is so with 
plants and animals, the need for project¬ 
ing this love is all the more greater for 
human beings, especially children. 

In the sul^e approach, the firm belief 
is that values are not taugjht but caught. 
Teachers who are the surrogate mottiers 
in school have to be loving, caring. 
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understanding and accepting the 
children for what they are. They have to 
be perfect role models for students to 
emulate and live a value-based life. This 
is of prime importance for most of their 
waking hours. Out teachers are framed 
and instructed to be so. 

Anything good must sprout from 
inside, so that the external body can 
reflect die beauty of the spirit witlun in 
all its glory. This harmony between the 
inner and external process is termed as 
'Spiritual Qvilization' and aU our policies 
in school Eire directed towards this goal. 
The rules and regulations of the school, 
die activities, the interaction etc. are all 
so planned as to bring about this inner 
awakening or unfolding of Divinity 
within. This creates a feeling of love in 
the student towards his/her teacher, 
peers, subject and school EUid results in 
self-discipline, exemplary behaviour and 
conduct. It also develops basic human 
values such as love, compassion, concern, 
consideration, s]mvpathy, empathy etc. In 
a love-filled atmosphere, students 
develop into humane human beings, 
capable of balancing the material and 
spiritual planes of existence. This m the 
true sense will lead to self-reedization or 
God-realization, which ultimately is the 
purpose of life and existence. 


The main thrust of education in our 
school is to impart "Education for life, 
education for growth and evolution and 
education of the heart to bring about an 
inner transformation and blossoming of 
a perfect, divinized human being, where 

The body is active and alert, 

The mind is calm and composed, 

The soul is open and committed. 

This is the quintessence of the teadiing 
of Lord Krishna, pertaining to the state 
of 'Sthithaprajna' (Bhagavad Gita, 
Qiapter H, Verse 55-72). 

Schools desirous of imparting the life- 
oriented or value-based spiritual 
educatioru must realize that 

There is only one school — the school 
of life. 

There is only one education— the 
education for evolution. ■ 

There is only one language— the 
lEuiguage of love. 

There is only one science — the science 
of the heart. 

There is only one humanity— the 
humanity of God. 

There is only one art— the art of living. 

Let us hope and pray that we as 
educationists unite together to impart 
education the way it really should be. 
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Effect of Value Clarification on Moral Reasoning of 
Children in Relation to Parental Attitude 


INDIRA DHULL* 
NARINDRAKHATRI* 
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In Uie present study an attempt has been made to see the ^ct (Rvalue clarification 
model on moral reasoning of duldren in relation^ to parental attitudes. Ihe sample 
comprised 100 subjects studying in Class DC from Bdhadurgarh and surrounding ru¬ 
ral areas. Standardized moral dilemmas by Ratits, Kohlberg and o&iers and adapted by 
the investigators toere used to test moral masoning among duldren. Treatmentfor one 
month was gben to Ike subjects in eadi school to clarify tiieir values with the help of 
some moral dilemmas wUdi were different from ihe ones used in pre-test and post-test. 
Family Relationship Inventory by G.P. Sherry was used to study tiu different types of 
attitudes of parents. Mean, S.D. and t-vdim were computed for testing the significant 
difference between students' performance in pre-test and post-test and Ste mean gain 
scores of the subjects. ThefoUowing condusions were drawn: 

• Value clarification technique has a positive significant tffect on the development of 
moral reasoning of children. 

• Accepting attitude of parents has a positive significant effect on the development of 
moral reasoning of children as a result of value darification. 

• Concentrating attitude of parents doa not have a significant effect on the develop¬ 
ment of moral reasoning (ff duldren as a result of value clarification. 

• Avoiding attitude (^parents does nothaoe a significant effect on die development of 
moral reasoning of duldren as a result of value darifica^. 


Inttoduction 

Our ddiumanized educational system is 
almost completely oriented to cut-throat 
competition for mpre £md more materiel ^ 
gains and self-aggrandizement Qn'e 
derives happiness and satiskqtion notin 


fulfilment of the self hut in competing 
with others, surpassing them or 
defeating them and not serving or 
helping c^ers. One wants to grow not 
inrebticm to self but in relation to others, 
Suc^'gttltude has led to 
spiritual Yacum 
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The only answer to such a situation lies 
m le-examining the process of rearing 
and educating the young. The young, as 
Rousseau remarked, is good hy nature 
but the society corrupts him/her. The 
parents, the teachers and the society in 
general are responsible for what the child 
is. So our lamentation for children's 
behaviour is unwanted or uncalled for. 
Actually we should lament for our own 
attitudes, intentions and behaviour 
towards the young. The fault lies with 
parents, the techers and the other 
members of society and not with the 
child. The attitudes and behaviours of 
these three stakeholders are responsible 
for what the children are. So, if we want 
our children to be good human beings, 
as moral beings, we need to transform 
ourselves in the direction. Then alone can 
we hope our children Ijecome what they 
ought to. 

The children are most influenced 
either by the attitudes and behaviours of 
parents at home or by the attitudes and 
bdiaviours of the teachers while the latter 
are engaged in educating the former. For 
the teacher should essentially conceive of 
education not in terms of development 
of knowledge and skills and attitudes 
alone which lead to competitiveness witti 
others but in terms of those which are 
worthwhile per Be. Unless the word 
worthwhile gets impregnated with our 
entire educatioiud process, there can be 
no hope of resurrection from the existing 
situation. 

Worthwhileness is a normative 
concept and hence value-ridden. 
Children get messages through day-to- 
day interaction with parents at home 


and teachers in school. Most problems 
are behavioural in nature which involve 
value questions. The way we deal with 
such value questions involved in 
children's problems actually determines 
how tile child in future will behave with 
others. A child, for example, after being 
beaten by his/her classmate comes to 
parents complaining about classmate's 
behaviour towards him, is often treated 
differently by the parents depending 
upon their own personality make-up. 
Some pments may say, 'why did not you 
strike him hock.' Others may say, 'you 
must have done some wrong to him 
otherwise why should he beat you'. Some 
others may listen the child caringly and 
try to analyze tiie whole situation to deal 
with it. 

¥ 

Such seemingly trivial situations have 
far-reaching ef^ts on child's-bdiaviour 
in future, depending on how the child 
has been treated by parents or teachers 
in relation to such problems. While 
dealing with children's problems, the 
teachers and parents'own attitudes pave 
the way for development of worthwhile- 
ness in children. This also depends upon 
our own conception of what values are 
and how these can be developed in 
children? 

Value Clarification: The Concept 
A number of methods are being practised 

for development of values. Value clarifi¬ 
cation model is one such model which is 
an important strategy for the devdop- 
ment of values among children. As 
against the indoctrinative approach to 
moral education. Value Clarification 
(Raths etal. 1969) offers a model of moral 
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education which is open-ended on the 
other extreme. This model is an attempt 
to help people to come out of value con¬ 
fusion and promote a consistent set of 
values. The advocates of value clarifica¬ 
tion believe that values are not fixed and 
Directive, but rather a matter of personal 
o[^ion. Though values are based on ape- 
cLhc cnteria, a particular value is neither 
right nor wrong under all orcumstances. 
Democratic living by its very nature, re¬ 
quires making value choices and value 
decisions. There are areas such as poli¬ 
tics, love, friendship, property, sex and 
religion which provide more such oppor¬ 
tunities but at the same time many influ¬ 
ences intervene In our ways of making 
such choices, tending to make them more 
difficult and confusing. Students are of¬ 
ten exposed to varieties of influences 
such as parental, peer group, family, 
school, religion, etc. which often tend to 
contradict one another. The schools do 
not provide any value education directly 
so that such confusions can be removed. 
The students go on learning values 
through what may be called hidden cur¬ 
riculum. But quite often what is learnt 
through such unstated value ciuriculum 
is obedience to authority and the aware¬ 
ness that adults do not conform to their 
own standards and values which they 
profess to others, th^by creating more 
value confusion among students. In or¬ 
der to solve such problems, Louis Raths, 
Meriil Harmin and Sidi\ey ^men (1978) 
developed a model for value education 
called value clarification. This model is 
an attempt to decrease value confurioh. 
The cential'ibcus in thds process is the 
need to avoid indocttinationiand to 


promote the use of reason in determina¬ 
tion of values. It is designed to make in¬ 
telligent value choices through a process 
of choosing, pruzing and behaving. Value 
clarification is the application of critical 
flunking skills to the affective domain. 
Sharing thoughts and feelings with oth¬ 
ers is a critical demand of the model. 
According to Hersh et al. (1980) this 
model is rooted in the classroom dia¬ 
logue. To accomplish this taric the teacher 
utilizes specifically designed techniques 
or exercises to help students clarify 
their values in accordance with the 
criteria specified in each of the seven 
sub-processes. These are; (i) Choosing 
freely, (ii) Choosing from alternatives, 
(iii) Choosing after considering the 
consequences, (iv) Prizing and cheri^- 
ing, (v) Affirming, (vi) Acting upon 
reality, and (vii) Repeating. 

Survey of Studies 

A munber of investigators in the field 
attempted to study ^e effect of value 
clarification model and the role of 
parental disciplinary practices on the 
development of moral reasoning of 
children. Grimes (1974) indicated that 
morcd discussions withdiildcento darify 
their values led to enhanced moral 
reasoning. Colby and Kohlberg (1977) 
found that moral discussion led to higher 
stages of moral reasoning. There was 
significant increase in moral reasoning 
scores of the' experimental group in 
comparison to control group, Singh 
(1986) in his study of moral judgement 
in relation to parental attitufl^q 
that no significant correlatjoii p^dsted,, 
between father's ignoring 
dnldren's mmsalrjudgeBci^. • •• ^ 
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Sin^ and Singh (1989) conducted a 
study entitled Effectiveness of Value 
Clarifying Strategies in Value Orientation 
of Students. Results indicated that value 
clarifying approach group was 
significantly superior to traditional 
method group in respect of preference of 
value scientifc outlook. Bhargava (1986) 
studied the development of moral 
judgement in children at concrete and 
formal operatioi\al stages in relation to 
home and school environment and 
reported that parental acceptance was 
positively related with moral judgement 
of children. Vijay Luxmi (1998) 
conducted a study to investigate the role 
of parental disdplinaiy practices in the 
development of moral maturity among 
pre^dolescents. She found no correlation 
between different parental discipUnaxy 
practices and the moral maturity. The 
studies conducted to investigate the 
effect of value clarification model on 
moral reasoning of children in relation 
to different types of attitudes of parents 
are thus not conclusive to hold how 
clarification of values enhances moral 
maturity among children and whether 
moral development gets influenced by 
parental attitudes of acceptance, 
concentration and rejection. It is for this 
reason, therefore, that the investigators 
took up this study to investigate 
empirically the relationship thaf holds 
good between clarification of values and 
development of moral maturity in tiie 
context of attitudes of parents. 

Objectives 

The objectives of the study axe: 
a To study the effect of value 


clarification cm moral reasoning of 
children. 

• To compare the effect of value 
darificaticm cm the devdopment of 
moral reasoning of children in 
relation to 'accepting' attitude of 
parents. 

• To compare the effect of value 
clarification on the devdopment of 
moral reasoning of children in 
relation to 'concentrating' attitude of 
parents. 

• To compare the effect of value 
clarification on the devdopment of 
moral reasoning of children in 
.relation to 'avoiding' attitude of 
parents. 

Hypotheses 

The following hypotheses will be tested: 

• Value clarification has a positive 
significant effKt on the development 
of moral reasoning of children. 

• In the development of moral 
reasoning of children through value 
darificaticm 'accepting attitude' of 
parents is a significant factor. 

a In the development of moral 
reasoning of children through value 
darification 'concentrating attitude' 
of parents is not a significant factor. 

• In the development of moral 
reasoning of children through value 
clarification 'avoiding attitude' of 
parents is not a significant factor. 

Design of the Study 

In order to achieve the objectives stated 

above and to test the corresponding hy¬ 
potheses a sample of 100 subjects study" 

ing in Gass DC in dmerent.scihool8 Icxnt^ 
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at Bahadurgarh and surrounding rural 
areas was taken. The entire section from 
a particular class was taken as a duster 
in sample schools. Standardized moral 
dilemmas developed by Raths, Kohlberg 
and others were chosen and were 
adapted in Hindi by the investigators as 
the sample induded sul^ects from rural 
areas as well. While adapting, the origi¬ 
nal moral dilemma situations were ex¬ 
posed to a small sample of 15 subjects and 
the adapted version was exposed again 
to the same sample after a gap of three 
weeks. The correlation coefficient be¬ 
tween the two tests was computed which 
was found to be 0.91. Statisti^y this cor¬ 
relation coeffident is highly reliable. In 
order to obtain data on independent vari¬ 
able, i.e. parental attitude, tiie Family 
Relationship Inventory by G.P. Sherry 
was administered. The investigators vis¬ 
ited different schools of Bahadurgah and 
surrounding rxual areas on different 
dates. Rapport was established with the 
sul^ects and they were clearly told that 
these tests had nothing to do with their 
achievement in the final examinations. 
Before actually administering the test, 
proper instructions for filling up the an¬ 
swer sheets of the test were ^ven. In or¬ 
der to obtain Moral Reasoning Scores of 
subjects under study five moral dilem¬ 
mas were administered to each subject 
and their Moral Reasoning Scores were 
computed. In keeping with the objectives 
of the study, training in value clarifica¬ 
tion for one month in each school was 
given to all the sul^ects under study. 
During the course of traiiung the 
mvestigators daritied values of tiie sub- 
jects through probing questions and 


illustrative examples. For value deuifica- 
tion of the subject five moral dilemmas 
situations were used. These moral dilem¬ 
mas were different from the ones used 
in pre-test and post-test. After the train¬ 
ing was over, the students were post- 
tested on the moral dilemmas used in the 
pre-test to see die effect of training on de¬ 
velopment of moral reasoning. ob¬ 

taining data on these variables the re¬ 
sponses of the students were scored 
strictly according to the norms as pro¬ 
vided in die tools used for the research 
in view of the study. 

Tools Used 

(i) Family Relationship Inventory by 
G.P. Sherry. 

(li) Standardized Moral Dilemmas 
developed by Raths, Kohlberg and 
others and adapted by the 
investigators. 

Statistical Techniques Used 

Mean, Standard Deviation and t-values 
were computed for testing the significant 
difference between student's perfor¬ 
mance in Pre-and Post-test and the mean 
gain scores of subjects. The tables pertain-^ 
ing to different ol^ectives and corje-* 
spondmg hypodieses are given on the 
next page. 

Hypothesis no. 1 states that value 
clai^cation has a positive significant 
effect on the development of moral 
reasoriing of children. The results 
pertaining to this hypothesis are 
presented in Table 1, ^ 

A perusal of Table 1 shows ^)hat the, 
mean score of pre-test o!li nw^rsfl 
reasoning of children. is,15<^i wMhpa^ 
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TABLE1 

t-value between Pre- and PoaMest on Moral Reasoning of Children 

Variables Nutnber Mam Standard tojdlue Degree cf 

__ (tf cases ___ deoiaHan _ fieahm 

100 15.21 3J2 9.13** 99 

Post _100_ 17.18 _2.74 

** SigEiificant at .01 level 


2<aiZ 

Prob. 

000 


standard deviation of 3.52. bi tive case of 
post-test, the mean score is fotmd to be 
17.18 with a standard deviation of 2.74. 
Thus, the mean scores of pie-test and post 
test differ significantly because the t- 
value of 9.13 was found to be significant 
at .01 level. It shows ttiat as a result of 
value clarification the moral reasoning 
scores of children has increased 
significantly. Therefore hypothesis no. 1 
is accepted. 

Hypothesis no. 2 states that in the 
development of moral reasoning of 
children through value clarification, 
accepting' attitude of parents is a 
significant factor. The results pertaining to 
this hypothesis are presented in Table Z 

A perusal of Table 2 shows that the 
difference between means of pre-test and 
post-test (mean gain scores) on moral 
reasoning m respect of children of hi^ 


accepted group is 3.27 with a standard 
deviation of 1.8. In the case of children 
of low accepted group the difference of 
means between pre-test and post-test 
(mean gain scores) on moral reasoning 
was -found to be 1,73 with a standard 
deviation of 2.39. These gain scores in pre 
and post-test of two groups differ 
significantly because the t-value was 
found to be 3.66 significant at .01 level. 

Looking at the mean gain scores of the 
two groups as a result of value 
clarification the mean gain score of high 
accepted group on moral reasoning is 
found to be higher than that of the low 
accepted group. This clearly shows that 
as a result of value clarification the high- 
accepted group of children have gai-npd 
significantly higher in moral reasoning 
as compared to the low accepted group. 
Therefore, Hypothesis no. 2 is accepted. 


TABLE 2 

tHvalue between Gain Scores on Moral Reasoning of Children with Accepting 

Attitude of Parents 


Variables 

No. of 
cases 

Mean 
gain scores 

Standard 

deviation 

t-wdue 

Degree of 
freedom 

ItttU 

Prdb. 

High accepted 
group 

Low accepted 
group 

45 

1 55 

327 

1.73 

1.81 

2.39 

3.66** 

98 

.001 ■ 

*• Sigtiiflcant at .01 level' 

•. i 




■ f 
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TABLES 

t-value between Gain Scores on Moral Reasoning in Respect of Children with 
Concentrating Attitnde of Parents 


Variables 

No. of 
cases 

Mean 
gam score 

Standard 

deoiatum 

trvtdue 

Degree of 
freedom 

2btd 

Prob. 

High concentrated 

52 

1.75 

1.65 




group 

Low concentrated 
group 

48 

7.21 

Z59 

1.06 

98 

.291 


' TABLE 4 

lvalue between Gain Scores on Moral Reasoning in Respect of Children 
with Avoiding Attitue of Parents 


Variables 

Number 
of case 

Mean 
gam score 

Standard 

demotion 

Mwlue 

Degree of 
freedom 

2tol 

Pnb. 

High avoided 

55 

1.60 

22& 




group 











1.92 

98 

.(68 

Low avoided 

45 

242 

192 




group 








Hypolihesis no. 3 states that in the 
development of moral reasoning of 
children through value clarification, 
'concentrating' attitude of parents is not 
a significant factor. The results relating 
to this hypothesis are presented in 
Tables. 

A perusal of Table 3 shows that the 
difference between means of pre-test and 
post-test (meem gain scores) on moral 
reasoning in respect of children of high 
concentrated group is 1.75 with a 
standard deviation of 1.65, In the case of 
children of low concentrated group the 
difference of means between pre-test and 
post-test (mean gain scores) on moral 
reasoning was found to be 2.21 with a 
standard deviation of 2.59. The grtin 
scores in pre-and post-test of two groups 


do not differ significantly because the 
t-value was found to be 1.06 which is not 
significant even at .05 level of signifi¬ 
cance, Therefore hypothesis no. 3 of this 
study stands accepted. 

Hypothesis no. 4 states that in the 
development of moral reasoning of 
children through value clarification, 
'avoiding' attitude of parents is not a 
significant factor. The results relating to 
this hypothesis are presented in Table 4. 

A perusal of Table 4 shows that the 
difference between means of pre-test and 
post-test (mean gain scores) on moral 
reasoning in respect of diUdien of high 
avoided group is 1.60 with a standard 
deviation of 2.28, hi the case of diildten 
of low avoided group, the difference 
between means of pre-fost end-post-test 
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(mean gain scores) on moral reasoning 
was found to be 2.42 with a standard 
deviation of 1.92. The gain scores in pre- 
and post-test of two groups do not differ 
significantly because the t-value was 
found to be 1.92 which is not significant 
even at .05 level of significance. Hence, 
hypothesis no. 4 is accepted. 

Discussion of Results 

• The technique of value clarification 
was found to have a positive 
significant impact on development of 
moral reasoning of the children. This 
finding corroborates well with the 
findings of Grimes (1974), Sin^ and 
Singh (1989) and Colby and Kohlberg 
et al. (1977) who concluded that 
moral discussions with children led 
to higher stages of moral reasoning. 
Hence fiie finding is supported by 

empirical evidence as well as with the 

conceptual framework of value 

da^cation envisaged by Raths et al. 

• Almost all psychological theories 
related to ttie development of the 
child or child rearing categorically 
emphasized acceptance of the child 
by teachers and parents as a positive 
significant attitude for child 
development. MaslowinSawrey and 
Telford (1969) defined acceptance as 

one of tile basic needs of the child and 

hence^ the finding of the present 
investigation in this regard is well in 
consonance with the theoretical 
inputs as well as empirical findings 
of other investigators viz. Syrrumds 
(1937) and Bhargava (1986) who had 
found that parental acceptance was 


positively related with moral 
judgement of children. 

• ^Concentration' means showine 
over-concem for the child and thia 
imposing orie's own authority and 
giving directions. Such an attitude on 
the part of parents or others is most 
likely to inhibit the free choice and 
independent decisions on the part of 
the child. In such a situation there is 
every likelihood that the child may 
not benefit himself/herself from ttie 
value clarification strategy adopted 
by the teacher because basically tiie 
strategy is based on making free 
choices and generalizing them on 
one's own. Neverflieless this finding 
concurs well with psychological 
meaning of the term and its 
behavioural implications. As a whole 
the effect of over concentration 
cannot be said to have a positive 
effect on the development of moral 
reasoning. 

• 'Avoiding'attitude of the parents in 

a way d^s not directly interfere with 

free dunces of the child. It means that 

if the parents are not helping him/ 
her positively they are also not 
inhibitinghim from doing sometiiing 
on his own. If avoidance can be 
interpreted in this sense it may not 
have any significant effect on child 
development and thus child 
development entirely depends on 
other influences than those of the 
parents. So the child may be 
influenced by the value clarification 
strategy of the teacher for his nwral 
development or may not be. Hence, 
in this sense the finding that tiiereis 
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no significant effect of value 
clarification mo^el on moral 
development of the child when the 
parents are of avoiding nature fits 
well with above mentioned common 
sense logic. Moreover, it is consistent 
with the findings of Singh (1986) who 
found that no significant correlation 
existed between father's ignoring 
attitude and children's moral 
judgement. 

Findings 

The findings of the study follow: 

1. Value clarification technique has a 
positive significant effect on the 
development of moral reasoning of 
children. 

2. Accepting attitude of parents has a 
positive significant effect on the 
development of moral reasoning 
of children as a result of value 
clarification. 

3. Concentiating attitude of parents does 
not have a significant effect on the 
devdopment of moral reasoning of 
children as a result of value daiificatian. 


4. Avoiding attitade of parents does not 
have a significant effect on the develop¬ 
ment of moral reasoning of childrm 
as a result of value darificatian. 

The Final Word 

In nutshell it can be said that there is a 
significant positive impact of value 
clarification technique on the 
development of moral reasoning of 
children. Parents and teachers diould try 
to clarify rduldren's values to decrease 
value confusion and help them to make 
value choices and value decisions. 

As regards the parental disciplinary 
practices the accepted group was found 
to have significant positive gain score in 
comparison to the avoided and 
concentrated group. It is therefore, 
desirable that parents should always 
accept the child and should not over 
protect him or avoid him in day-to-day 
interactions with the child. If parents 
obtain and develop such kind of 
bdiavioiurs in them they will definitely 
help their children develop moral 
maturity in them 
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Value Learning through Success Literature 


R.MBGANATHAN* 
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Value learning can best take place through reading of good lileraturt, Reading of auto- 
biographies, biographies and what is known as 'success literature' could pave way for 
Hie young minds to plan for their life in the rig^t paSi widt positive attitude. Success 
literatures are writings by motivators and counsellors on personality development and 
character building. They atm to develop intetpersonal skills and veduea by assuring a 
successful life. Citing examples from Hie lives of men ofdmacter, determination and 
diose viho have achieved greatness in life benefiting Btemsdves and humanity, Htese 
success literatures inspire children and youdi to strive for achieving gteatness unHi 
positive attitude. Initiating children to read such literature will enable dum to choose '' 
die right padi with positive attitude. 

Fairy tales, shQrt stories, mythological 
stories about our heroes and so on at el- 
ementaiy stage{£romdie8tage where the 
child be^s to read widi understanding 
vp to upper primary stage). The crucial 
stage begins when the child with iint^ • 
est looks for material to read as hoU^ 
and searching for a meaningful 'read^ 
Having understood^ wor^ which is 
influenced'by his/her environment; the 
child looks for a good read’. She/he is 
left with multifaceted optfons' for whalr' 
to read? Cailejier>bo0ks; foienee fictiMd 
roindM^'lUfot ^de#, stoiiee^'igtiB^ 
wriierS/playl9,'mytiiology; rellgioiis 
teadifoigls orsubjects - Pities; ' ■ 
istrypSiologyr HistoryyGewgifi^A^' 

* Lecturer, InteniatlonBl Relations Dlviston, NatioiuliGcniijcil of Educational Research and 
Training, New Delhi. ' 


Introduction 

Rbading, in general, keeps the reader oc¬ 
cupied with the ideas expressed in the 
book. Reading stories, novels, fiction or 
hon-fictionie not onlya food for thought 
but a bdbsf^foti’dn^ge development 
especially the secondlangllagb learning, 
leading to creative thinkii^ arid writing. 
Though our education system does not 
give much scope for reading beyond pre¬ 
scribed tejdbpbks; teachers (at least lan¬ 
guage teacheilS) should trigger the inter¬ 
est of students to reading. ' ' - ' 

Once-given to reading titf 
the million dollar question of 'what to 
read'? The general piescriptibn is good 
literature. V^tis good literature? 
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Economics, etc. She/he may also come 
across boolics like 'How to brcome a Mil- 
honaire?' 'How to become Famous'? and 
so on. Confused, d\e child takes to his/ 
her choice, which she/he may not know 
herself/himself. Here comes the pivotal 
role of teachers, especially language 
teachers to channelize childiw to choose 
their reading. It is more important to 
know what not to read than to know 
what to read. Besides directing them to 
read stories, fiction and non-fiction of 
good themes, lives of our nation's heroes, 
men of character ^nd makers of the 
world, teachers shduld direct children to 
read what is called 'success literature' 
which would not only ignite the young 
mindsto become aware of the world, but 
serve as guidance' manual for 
channelizing their energy towards rig^t 
path. 

What Is Success Literature? 

Success literatures are the literature/ 
writings Witten to moUy ate or trigger the 
interest of the readers to set goals in life 
and work very hard to achieve the same 
following right path with positive atti¬ 
tude. These writings aim at ins^lmg con¬ 
fidence, positive attitude,'respect for ev¬ 
eryone, ^gnity of labour, service to oth¬ 
ers,- especially the needy, devotion to 
duty, sincerity, xatioyialii|y«iequ^ty, etc. 
Thi^ are character building'books. TTie 
essence of these vmtinp is to make the reader 
to ioohai men/wompi of dutracter and com- 
pu^eign, und getistrength from them to 
anhieaegrtwt thtp^in^Ufg, and enabling eo- 
eryfne to believe 'T-cm do" by citing ex- 
amplea^m Iwes ofgreahmen and women, 
who in spite of their handicaps and problems, 

1 ^, 1 . S' ,'Ji» 


achieved great things benefiting oOters and 
fhemsebes. They are also called personality 
deoelopment books. 

It is not so easy to trace the origin of 
success literature as every good litera¬ 
ture aims to convey ideas to bring out a 
change in the lives of the reader as 
aimed by tiie author or even more than 
that. AH religious scriptures aim at shap¬ 
ing human beings to live harmoniously 
and spiritually in order to be away from 
vices. They, by giving prescriptions, 
serve to develop the personality of men/ 
women in the religious sense. The Bible, 
the Gita, the Quran and other scriptures 
were, in a way, the earliest documents 
for guidance and counselling. One can 
find the rise of success literature in tiie 
beginning of the twentieth century 
when tire Ideals like respect for human 
life, democracy, self-respect, freedom of 
speech and fig^t against colopiali8m^4» 
apartheid became prominent in the.) 
thinking of men and women who^alsU'' 
used their pen to bring out a change in,, 
the world order. By that time autoiUog-. 
raphies had come to stay as a form of* 
writing. These autobiographies also 
served as a motivator to the readers to/ 
follow a model thereby shaping than to: 
be men of values, besides seiyirK^W' 
food for thought for those who reaii^fQr) 
leisure and pleasure. Then came/anotblrtSf 
form of writing, letters to-the 
or children written by political leaden, 
freedom filters and men of idealaui^ 
ideologies. 'piesewerewrittei)4|9'U!f|K 
people for a cause or to folkiiw 
ideals. Mahatma Gandhiji's and Nehf^ 
letters to their followers of indefta^ 
dence struggle and Nehru's letters 
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daughter Indira to educate and motivate 
her to understand this world and to lead 
a meaningful life. Here we can notice 
the change from motivating the masses 
to individual character/personality 
building. 

The second half of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury brought not only fteedotiv, democ¬ 
racy to people of the world, it also 
brought opportunities for common man, 
who became the centre of the concern of 
governments as the states were becom¬ 
ing welfare states. New branches of 
knowledge emerged and education for 
everyone was first thougfht of by nations. • 
Psydiology gave birth to anotti^ branch 
caUed G)unselling. Having been opened 
the eyes and the opportunities before 
him, the youth faced the problem of ten¬ 
sion, frustration, drugs and so on. 
Teachers, educationists and writers 


were bothered about the developments 
that adversely affected the youdi. Media 
invasion on one side and unable to cope 
with the demands of the fast changing 
world on the other, the y oudi seemed to 
be frustrated, This was taken setiou^y 

by thoM0|^,yd«J)|Kl't^ Xl% 

startedv^ting personality development 
and character building books on.how to 
^ape,oneself, control anger, cope with 
tension, baismne successful, become posi¬ 
tive in ]^|jf^.a|>dl .be a leader. Dale 
C&rnegis^si^^J^UeJ^eidcmgaiiidjHsw 
to Stop Worrying and Sturt Living made 


greater impact on the life of hundreds of 
people who were once fni|t]:aiCedi*'wd 
became confident fo achieve;gj:^tfbM;i^ 
in life. Thus, these success 'litatdtvc^' '• 


helped people to begi!iidhdrs»aihe4ghjb''* 


path. 


These success literatures, whatever the 
name they are called, have some common 
qualities, besides serving as a simple but 
effective wnting for a Imguage learner, 
espedally English as a second language 
in India, they inspire the young minds 
by imbibing the following values: 

• Setting great/big goals in life. 

• Having a vision for life. 

• Qiaracter building. 

• Believing in adiieving great things in 
life. 

• Building positive self-esteem. 

• Developing Ihe qualities: truthful¬ 
ness, sincerity, hard work, responsi¬ 
bility, commitment to the vision set, 
workfog for the cause, etc. 

• Building positive relationship. 

• Proper utilization of tune. 

• Planning for life. 

• Developing interpersonal skills. 

• Turning the negative info positive 

• Be humane. 

• NottoiesorttounfairmeaiisatanycaBL 

• Avoid unwanted cofopaiiy and 
gossips. 

• Help the needy, be diaritabfe, '. 

• Do not indulge in activitfes^that 
would harm your progress. 

• Keep onjeself fit — proper-d&t, 
exeidse. 

• Imbibe/ inculcate the habit ol 
reaifing - ^oodt<eading, 

• Don'tw0iiy^cf7ovhaVe£Bfied,yc^' 
can still do a^ achieve in life. 

• Ajdo^t’hanhleMAeiss. Non-vfolehce, 
^as^yeia^stanceas way^dfltf^.;. ‘ 

• -JBaiirpelUte but'bold. D&'nei!6h$I^M9y., 'f 

• «T(^4fi?iTOacti!eei5C)le. 

• 
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It is relevant to note that these quali¬ 
ties are not preached as precepts or doc¬ 
trines, which may not attract a young 
child. Ihey are presented with examples, 
mostlyln^fbim of anecdotes, parables, 
from myths and incidents from the lives 
of achievers contrasting it widt losers. 
Following a persuasive style, these writ¬ 
ings try to instil in tihe reader a strong 
will to achieve for which hard work and 
devotion are the b^e. Another notewor¬ 
thy thing'about success literatures is that 
they attempt to build capacity in every¬ 
body by saying that anybody can be a 
winner, but only when one the will 
to do hard work with commitment. 

These Writings can be categorized in 
two different ways: the first is autobio¬ 
graphies, biographies and reminiscences, 
recordings of events in their life by 
achievers, fiie other is deliberate writings 
on personality development, character 
building, to be an achiever, to become, 
great and successful, rich and the famous. 
The first category of writings mentioned 
above, though not deliberately written, 
guide the readers to apply the principles, 
dr ideas fa their lives, inspire people to 
follow the writer or the principle pro¬ 
posed by him/her and learn from the 
experiences recorded.^ No one can deny 
the effect of Gandhiji's My Experiments 
wllh Truth on the reada and-lhe amount 
of learning one can gain fiom it. Scare 
the biographies of men of such qualities. 

Another tpb-category in the first is the 
teiig|^dfij:en(;(|iand ^ of great events 
ihw live^o&B^andwomen. The book 
on dobing thl^Mb.liverest by Edmund 
Hlllety/ and One Lift "ht/i'T)! Ovistian 
. Etuifiara, IIm PhysieUtfi who pijrfbil^ 


the first heart transplant. To Sir rvith Love 
by E.R. Braithwaite, the black teacher 
who changed the notorious class mto 
blight and responsible dass in London, 
Nelson Mandela's Long Walk to Freedom, 
Martin Luther King's writings on passive 
resistance to apartheid, Mohammad Ali^ 
(Cassius Clay), My Own Great Story, B.R. 
Ambedkar's writing about his expetll 
ences during his youth, speeches of 
Subhash Ch^dra Bose, and Lincoln's 
writings, Gandhiji's and Swatiil 
Vlvekananda's speedies and writings ’ 
come under fids category. 

^ Sudi writings influence the reader to 
have a vision In life to face the hurdles in 
life, struggle and succeed. They also em¬ 
phasize that only hard work, sincerity, 
fearlessness woidd pay for anjlbtfe. For 
example,the author of One Lt/fe^de^crihd} 
how he had faced and had overcouWfitdt' 
hurdles before entering into the operation 
theatre for transplanting the first hCiAan 
heart. Any one would be moved wheinl Itb 
narrates the dilemma he feced before dib' 
operation. These could invokein thb- 
reader to have commitment fora misStiSfr. 

The second category of success literif^* 
ture lefeiB to file penonality develbpbi^- 
character building achieving gre«l]A(i£^ 
books written as deliberate attebiptirij^'' 
help ti\e children and youth 
in life to become Successful,' and to 
ger people to take a proactive rdS^^^ 
ben^t for the progress of the 'dllginii^ 
tion, others and onb-S' own 
Carnegie's Hm*b) Win Friends 
ence People,^Hofw to'St^ Wm^in^k^ 
lioing. Shiv Khera's You Can l^,"Golfib:) 
Mayor's success books and the 
Seoen Successjul Hdbita of Successful Peiipt^> 
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and I am O. JC You ok OJi, fall into this cat- 
egoiy. These writings give tips for suc¬ 
cess by suggesting steps to overcome 
one's drawbacks, flaws, building confi¬ 
dence, guidelines for setting goate, plan¬ 
ning a life vision and plan of action to ex¬ 
ecute the same. They do not sermonize 
directly. They try to bring out a positive 
attitude hy quoting from the lives of suc¬ 
cessful men and womerv histories, writ¬ 
ings of great men of character and so on, 
One can find a clear cut plan of action for 
a successful life in the book You Can Win. 
This would change even a deeply frus¬ 
trated youth into a constructive individual 
with a difference. These success literatures 
give value orientation to the reader eff^ 
tlvely as they make an iiiqjact on the reader 
for betterment by assuring a successful life 
with a difference and a missioa 

Role of Teacheza * 

Teachers can use these literatures to 
shape the lives of children with a vision 
for themselves and for the nation. Read¬ 
ing of^Kse books tvould trigger Bie interest 
of ddldren to look for role modds to Jbllgw 
arid to hiecome role mod^ to be followed (even 
in &ieir tender age). The world of imagi¬ 
nation of the children wqujd, be opened 
wider and wider by the ujuddents pre¬ 
sented in the book by £ididhg questions 
like 'J^w was it possible for him to 
achieve {heighal?' Say, cUmbing Mount 
Everest, Tqaphars'and pqhools must make 
use of . this t^e of WJ^ting by organizing 
many activities^etnd ptogiiE^ttp^ 
ansroadhing 

the school and also of the children. 

• Teachers themselves should head' 
such hooka 


the classroom, persuading children 
to read such books. 

e Organize Book Clubs, Reader's 
Forum. Ask teadiers or students to 
review such books or talk about 
them. 

• Issue books to children and ask them 
to write a review (not necessarily 
bringing every aspect of the book) in 
two or three pages. 

• Display on cfess notice board and ook 
school notice board the quotations- 
from the books read by children. 

• Loud reading of a book bj teacheis 
or students in the classroom on a 
continuous basis. A book could be 
completed in a month's time. This 


• Most of the books, especially the 
second category of books mentioned 
earlier are in English. Attempts 
should be made to translate them 
into the desired language.' 

• Start a manuscript magazine in 
school and write about the books or 
quote relevant lines/paragraphs 
from the books. 

• Organize a discussion session for 
senior students cm the prirfdiples 
given in' a particular bbokt'' Bear 
example; "Is it possible to practise 
Gaiu^ji's principles today?^ Can we 
be always polite and oorreet as 
advocated by<'a‘p^rt;i^ar authour? 

' This would be'doheiisi the dasstooih' 
oxinaeptpinoi:ifdrami.‘ ' 


writfe' a;giijjiBipn 
statement for therhsfel^^ .fctting 

for fliemtldn. 

. < bS' , 


Here are some of the famous penon, 
^ty development books and 
tional writings which could come under 
success literature: 

1 . HbwtoWinFriends DaleComeeifi 
and Influence People 


2 . 

3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


Art of Public 
Speaking 
How to Stop 
Worrying and 
Start Living 
One Life 

My Own Great 
Story 


Dale Cotnei 


Dale Comegie 


Christian 

Barnard 

Mohammed 

Ali 


7. 

8 . 
9. 


IamO.IC 
You Are O.K 
To Sir With Love 
You Can Win 
Vision 2020 


Thomas Be^ 
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Teachers must bring an awareness 
among children about die uses of read¬ 
ing success literature. This should start 
as early as the child begins to read with 
understanding. Upper primary stage is 
probably the stage where the child reads 
with full understanding. Simplified and 
abridged versions of autobiographies, 
biograplues could be given for reading. 

Personality development and success lit- 
erature could be started at upper pri¬ 
mary/ secondary stage so that students 
can plan their career and life. The stu¬ 
dents must be asked to possess a note 
book for reading and for library where 
they can record important information 
and write reviews of the books thqr read. 

Value learning cannot tala jAace tn isola¬ 
tion An integrated approath in every aspect 
at^ in every manner in dassrom, in co-cur- 
, ricular and extra-curricular actioities needs 
to be adopted. The use of success literature 
would be an instrument for integration. 

These could be a pert of language class¬ 
room, co-cuiricular activities, social sci- 
mce md science classroom when deal¬ 
ing with Uves of great scientists, heroes 
of history and so on. Let children choose 
what to read and the reading be an in¬ 
strument for shaping their lives. 

referencbb 

, ' Publishing. ' 

<.A.C DeveGowdaMemoHd' I 

Shiv Khsra a998). You Qm Win. New Ddht Macmillan India Umited. 
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Braifliwaile 
ShivKhera 
DrA.P.J. 
Abdul Kalam 

la Gandhiji's Speeches-Writings in 
Harijan and Young India 

11 . Ndiru's Letter to Indira Priyadarririni 

12 . Abraham Lincoln's Writings 

13. Martin Luther King's Speeches 

14. Speeches of SwamiVivekananda 

15. Speeches of Netaji Subhash Chandra 

Bose 

16. ' Writings of Dr Radhakrishnan 
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News from Organizations 


National Consultation on Value Education^ NCERT 


Revitalizing Values in Education: A 
National Agenda 

A three-day National Consultation on 
Value Education in Indian Schools : Ex¬ 
periences and Strategies of Implementa¬ 
tion was organized by the NCERT dur¬ 
ing 19-21 August2002 at Jamia Hamdard 
University, New Delhi. The olijective of 
this national levd initiative was tb evolve 
strategies to sensitize parents, teachers, 
teacher educators, community agencies 
^ etc. about the need for promotion of 
value-oriented education. The focus of 
the programme was to deliberate on the 
issues and the strate^es for generating 
awareness, material development, teach¬ 
ers' training, development of school 
programmes, promotion of research and 
innovations in the education of human 
values,. 

. The National Consultation aimed at 
providing a fbntm for-exchange of in¬ 
sights, experiences and innovations in 
value education in hidian schools across 
the coimhy. The Consultatian addressed 
to a wide range of issues and themes, 
both conceptual and practical, with ah)- 
^ on successful' school experiences/ 
programmes/innovatiatiS’end practices 
in the.aiea of value educathni>lnte^£ailh 
communication, home-school is^lu- 
ences/intecaction, teacher's training^ re¬ 
search and promoting 
children's literature, short Stories, titeatre 


and dance etc. Methodological inputs 
included paper presentations, panel dis¬ 
cussion, group work, demonstration, ex¬ 
hibition etc. 

Dr Karan Singh, Former Union 
Minister and Member of Parliament, Dr 
LM. Singhvi, Eminent Jurist and Mem¬ 
ber of Parliament, Swami Gokulananda, 
Secretary, Ramakiiriiana Mission, New 
Delhi, Maulana Wahiduddin Khan, 
eminent Islamic scholar, Pravrajika 
Bhavaprana, Head of Ramakrishna 
Sarada Mission Sister Nivedita Girls' 
School, Kolkata, Dr A.K. Merchant, Sec¬ 
retary, National Spiritual Assembly of 
Baha'is of todia, Shri R.F, Peretra, Chief ' 
Administrator and Programme Officer 
for Culture, UNESCO,’ Yogacharini 
Meenakdd Devi Bhavanani, Director, In¬ 
ternational Centre for Yoga Education 
and Reseasch, Kottakuppam (Tamil 
Nadu), Dr A Seetha Principal, 
Ramakrishna Institute of Moral and 
Spiritual Education, Mysore>'Dr P.P. 
George, Secretary for Edivation, Catho¬ 
lic ^^ops'Conference o^idk and Rev. 
Dr.Zaih:mingthatig»ExeGutive^ 
of the N^oram Ptssbyterian Church 
Schook EB'em some of the pactid- 

pants-wliaea.VrihiBd inputs contributed 
towards the Draft Recommerv^ations. 

Given here are some of fhe aalient 
recommendations'-of -'the'National 
Consultation: 
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• There is a renewed urgency to 
revive the ccHicem for values in dvil 
societies in the context of the 
onslaught of unbridled consumer¬ 
ism and materialism. Education 
needs to evolve a response. 

• Every Indianneedsinspirationfojm 

the ethos of composite cultural 
heritage of Indian Society including 
religions and etiiics in dvil society, 
universal human concerns, the 
Indian Constitution and the local 
cultures to identify tfie value content 
of education. Yoga could become 
one such input. 

• Everyone concerned with education 

should make concerted effort to 
integrate human rights and duties. 

• While different models of the 
transmission of values through 
education are welcome, it is 
recommended that value transmis¬ 
sion should become an integral 
part of all school learning for 
development of integrated per¬ 
sonality that would lead to 
wholesome dvil sodety. 

• ll^pedagogyandteaching-leanung 
experiences aim to integrate science 
with' spiritualism, perception of 
values in the context of education as 

a continuous process of development 

rather as discrete school outcomes. 


to l^ome fadlitators of value 

es. 


• AH orgmizaUoM in public mj 
• i priyate sectors mcludins Nprot 

concerned with ,value\ie2 
•education must come together to 
develop appropriate strategies to 
mtegrate values, develop materials 
and methods to facilitate shapine 
value-oriented education. * 

• Awareness of and acq uai ntance 

with ^ basics of all religions would 

contnbute towards sodal cohesion 
and national integration. It could 
become a significant source of value 
education. 

• There is an urgent need to revamp 
teacher education programme, 
which at present is inadequate to do 
justice to value-oriented edqcalion. 
Steps should be taken in this 
direction. 

• It is recominended that yoga should 

find a place in school curriculum. 

• pie indigenous knowledgebase 
be dynamically integrated with 
contemporary scientific advances to 
facilitate the leading role of India in 
demonstrating the use of know¬ 
ledge for human survival and 
development. 

The outcomes of the National Consul¬ 
tation have set the stage for organizing 
regional level consultations and work¬ 
shops to evolve strategies for implemen¬ 
tation of value education in Indian 
schools, 
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Religious Positivity 
Edited by 

S.M. Tripathi and N JC. Singh 

Global Vision Publishii^g House, Delhi 

2001 

Price: Rs 450. 

The book under revievr is a collection of 
twelve essays concerning religion and its 
positive role in human life and society. 
These essays are oonoeming the major re¬ 
ligions of the world, namely, Christian¬ 
ity, Islam, Buddhism, Hinduism, Jainism, 
Sikhism, Baha'i Faith, etc. and their con¬ 
tributions towards the positive develop¬ 
ment of human life. Besides, there are 
also essays that present a psydiological 
study of religion as a human and social 
phenomenon. 

ReUgion plays a very vital role in hu¬ 
man life both at the individual and so¬ 
cial level. It integrates hiiman life and 
moulds it into a meaningful pattern. It 
brings coherence into the life of the be- 
jiever. It unites the individual life with 
the cosmic exist^ce made maiufested 
through religious, beliefs and symbols. 

. i[liU 3 religion has bodi a cognitive and a 
con^tive function in life. The belief in the 
supr 9 .|t^undane reality and the accom¬ 
panying experience make a gre^t differ¬ 
ence to the life of ni^Prom this persp^ 
tive it is important fhq;t die r^j|^<ms 
liefs be studied bodr conceptindly and 
empirically. The present coUeqjtion of 
essays undertakes a multi-faceted 
approach to rdigion. 


Among the world religions Christian¬ 
ity and Islam have played a social and 
political role in the history of the world. 
Christian beliefs have a powerful social 
appeal because of ttieir fostering humani¬ 
tarian values like compassion and love 
which are manifested in the life of Jesus 
Christ. Christ represents a broad spec¬ 
trum of moral values which appeal to the 
masses in a very positive way. Christian¬ 
ity has thus paved the way for social soh- 
darity and cohesion because of its hu¬ 
mane character based on a strong theo¬ 
logical tradition. The "positivity'' of 
Christianity lies in its appeal to die heart 
rather than to reason. 

Islam emphasizes surrender to the 
Divinity, faith, devotion, steadfastness, 
charity and good deeds such that man 
leads a robust and positive life. Abdul 
Rashid Agwan has presented the true 
and humane face of Islam by presenting 
it as a life-affirmmg religion which en¬ 
joins purity and.stead^tness in life. 
Agwan points out that .according to the 
Qur'an the whole cosmos i^ the wo;^- 
place ot mankind and ther^ze man js 
eryolned to work for Allah; the Almi^^ 
and Hia creation. Thfe p9sitiv;e message 
is the quintessence of Jslam., 

. . The Indio i]a)igipns$U(h as ^ddhism, 
Jainiarri, Sikhism and Hinduism have a 
.djffer^t apmqji)^ to 1^ wl^ is 
eni;;j^i;^1j|!^beQ^c leligiona. feiddhism 
qmphasfees nirvana as the end of life. The 
c^satioa of suffering 
• stiaads ha does pot ap4 



negation or denial of life. Ven. Mahathera 
has rightly pointed out ttiat mroana does 
not stand for negation of life. It does not 
stand for denial of life or non-existence 
because it means an ultimate state of ex¬ 
istence which is a transcendent state. The 
Buddhist theoiy of no soul at anatmaoada 
does not imply the non-existence of self 
in the transcendent sense. The Ego or 
Soul in the essentialist metaphysical 
sense is denied without the implication 
of denial of ^ spiritual state of existence. 
ThuS'Buddhism does stand for a positive 
way of life. This is emphasized by 
Kalansuna who argues that the so called 
empirical positivism cannot be read into 
Buddhism in the name of making it em- 
piticd and non-speculative in character. 
Buddhism does not underplay the em¬ 
pirical conditions of life, but at the 
bme it emphasizes transcendence of the 
^pirical conditions themselves, 
^ansniia is right in showing that Bud¬ 
dhism shows the way out of the miseries 
of the world without in any way reject¬ 
ing the positive aspects of life, 

Hinduism ahd Sikhism are more forth¬ 
right in bringing out the life affirmine 

a^ec^ of life. Hindus were thefirsttosinff 

the^ory of life in the Vedas and lead life 
m me fullest sense throu^ wotK, prayer 
md yagna. The Hindus were the empire 

J^lders as narrated by Bachchan Kumar, 
pie South-East countries-bear foe 
impmt ctf the iBndu positive view of Ij fr 
Siidusm emphasizes foe values of life 
‘^^elop life in foe fullest sense. 

greatness of 
Sikhism m foe life affirming values like 
courage, devotioh’tod right action. 
Jairusm does not faU behind in showing 


respectforfoepositiveworldlylife Faith 

md pray« can boost foe energy of life 
fous making it an ordered whole 
Ach^a Mahaprajna has rightly empha¬ 
sized foe holistic approach to life In foe 
Jama Andcamtavada. 

A.K Merchant has focused on foe 

Baha i Faith as an optimistic fiaifo that attna 

at universal spiritual comradeship 

Baha IS show immense faifoinfoeuniva’ 
sal character of religion which is basicallv 

a way of spiritual life. The new spirituri 
positivism that foe Baha'is profess is a 

TTinf'l'iffcep 4^ _ _ _ ■ « • 


ab^t religion. It cannot be denied that 
sjnri^ religion rather than foe formal 
religion of foe traditional kind is foe key 

to foe new emerging social order. ^ 

SM. Tripathi has dealt with foe psy. 
chological and psychoanalytical aspects 
of religion. Freudian psychoanalysis has 
evolved powerful tools to analyze foe 
religious experiences as they are deeply 
rooted in the inner psyche of man. Man's 
forcr religious experiences are mani¬ 
fested in his religious beliefs. Freud there¬ 
fore could understand religion as basi- 
caUy a psychological force which has a 
teemendous impact on man's total 
behaviour. There is fous a positive aspect 
of Fieud's analysis of foe psycholo^ of 
reUgion. Tripathi has rightly observed 
that religion according to Freud is riot a 
negative phenomenon but a positive-de¬ 
velopment in man's social behaviour. 
Religion has made man more and more 
®odally and morally responsive. KanSica 
IJandelwal's study of religion advances 
n^foesw further showing foe cUffef- : 
entfunctionsofreligioninman'sfifesuch / 

as em,otlve, cognitive functions, etc. Ife- v> 
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ligion does play a creative role in life pre¬ 
cisely because it changes man's inner life 
by relieving the tensions and stresses 
within. It has a’therapeutic role in life. 
There are also empirical methods of test¬ 
ing man's reUgious bdiaviour by taking 
into account his overall performance in 
life. Khandelwal has taken these empiri¬ 
cal evidencea toTshow that religion is 
needed in life. 

The book thus has wide ranging ap¬ 
proaches to religion and that is its 
strength. It hu focused on the positive 
utility of religion tfX time when people 
have become skejitic^ about religion by 
looking at its ne^tlve aspects. It would 
have been better if more care wouldhave 
been taken to reinove certain technical 
errors in the print In spite of this the book 
wilTbe of immense hdp to scholars work¬ 
ing on the social and psychological as¬ 
pects of religion. 

R.CPRADHAN 
Member Secretary 
Indian Council of Philosophical 
ReKarrh 
New Delhi 

Annotated Bibliogniphy on 
Value Education . < 

Published by 

NAtflONA^ CoUNaL OF EoUCATIONAL 

New De^ 

August 2002 ; 

Price: Hardbpun± R$.480. 

The publication is reported to be die "out¬ 
come of a prqj«:t to document the coun¬ 
trywide work on value education in the 
form of an annotated-bibllography". The 


publication consists of annotations of 
books, articles published in journals, 
findings of doctoral dissertations, reports 
of various Commissions and Conunittees 
and audio-video materials pertaining to 
values and their promotion. Materials 
available in Hindi and English have been 
studied to list various documents and 
materials and the period for which the 
various documents have been looked at 
is 1980-2002 except for reports of Com¬ 
missions and Committees which have 
been reported sriu:e 1950. In aU, the pub¬ 
lication consists of 2187 annotated en-. 
tries. 

These are two type of entries in the 
book. The first category consists of en¬ 
tries which directly deal witii promotion 
of values through education, induding 
the modalities that can be adopted for the 
purpose. The second category of entries 
included in the bibliography do not seem 
to directly address the concerns relating 
to value education Materials which deal 
with history and processes of educational 
development in India do not, for in¬ 
stance, always directly deal with ques¬ 
tion of value education. They oftetvn^ 
to the recommendations by 

various Committees and 
which have dealt with a whole gamu^ 
issues, including those that have a beam¬ 
ing on value promotion ti^ughil^ca- 
tion. This category also CPUipxises,doc¬ 
trines of various fall^,'such aftHjinfiU' 
ism. Buddhism, Islam and Jainisa^and 
the pl^osophies^dvocate^ by philoso- 
pl^ s^|ledir« on hutnan,!^ and des- 
aqu'the basic conaldatj^tifl^^hat 
dno^ld govern 

though they'do riot a^ayaipWpN^ 
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specific values that need to be included 
in a programme of educational develop¬ 
ment, the ideas and issues dealt will form, 
in a way, a repository from which the 
most significant values can be drawn for 
purposes of value inculcation among stu¬ 
dent, illustrative of these are Philosophy 
of Non-Violence, Evolution of Hindu 
Moral Ideals, the Spirit of Islam, etc. The 
materials, both print and non-print, thus 
included in the bibliography reflect on 
values or have relationship to them. The 
entries particularly in respect of doctoral 
dissertations such as Determinants ofjob 
Involvement among Teachers, A Study 
of Personality Characteristics of B.Ed. 
Students, A ^dy of the Factors Influ¬ 
encing the Activities of Vn standard Stu¬ 
dents Belonging to Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, A Study of the life 
Style of Slum Dwellers and its Helation 
with Ediication and so on might he use¬ 
ful in an indirect manner. 

As in the case of printed materials, 
many of the entries under audio-video 
programmes like TouiistOrissa, Homage 
to a Sculptor, Century of Indian Archi¬ 
tecture, Contemporary Indian Fainting 
etc, are illuatrative of values. Although 
depictmg the composite culture of India, 
they have not been consdously designed 
and, developed for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting values among students, much 
less for identifying the role of education 
in doing so. Some of foe entries might 
therefore seem to be out of place in a pub¬ 
lication purported to be a bibliography 
on education. Of course, wMe not 
dihsctiy dealing with value; education, 
many of foe'entries can be useful in draw- 
ipg Up a programme of initiating educa¬ 


tional activities which help in promoting 
values among the recipients of these 
programmes. The problems encountered 
in including or disregarding entries 
might be due to foe rafoer too compre¬ 
hensive and in a way all inclusive, defi¬ 
nition that is generally used in the con¬ 
text of educati<m for i^ues. 

The Subject mdex given in the book 
will no doubt be of great help to those 
who have a direct interest in identifying 
values worthy of promotion and those 
who intend to look at the entry with some 
serious purpose. The Index would enable 
them to seek specific entries on which 
they would like to have more detailed 
information. The utility of the Index 
could probably be enhei^d if the defi¬ 
nition and categorization were strictly 
restricted to value education which is foie 
Qudn thrust of foe publication. A more 
restricted definition and delimited crite¬ 
ria for selection would probably have 
reduced the number of entries. In this 
context it might have been useful to 
adopt a different form of categorization. 
For instance, the entries could be 
grouped under ; Conceptual Basis of 
Value Education, Core Values that 
should have Priority in Educational Ef¬ 
fort, Institutional l^periences ip Value 
Education, Impact of Value Promotion 
Programmes, Constraints - Internal to 
education and those emanating from 
external sources — whiifo deflect the ef¬ 
fort at Value Education, etc. Of course, 
any form of categorization will be sub- 
je^ve, based op foe distinct orientation 
of foe person suggesting it. ^ 

It must be stated without any hesita¬ 
tion that the Aimotafod Bibliography is 
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a significant input in the effort at value 
education. The exercise undertaken has 
by any criterion, been massive. The 
NCERT deserves credit for conceptuali¬ 
zing the project and bringing out a 
publication of this nature and size, 
particularly at a time when serious dis¬ 
cussion — and followed hopefully by se¬ 
rious action — to implement a feasible 
progranune of value education is taking 
place. The project.team deserves appre¬ 
ciation of aD those who are interested in 
values and value education and have been 


active in this area. The Bibliography is an 
impressive and valuable work. The team 
has done highly commend^lejob in iden¬ 
tifying, evaluating and highlij^ting the 
crucial points of a very large number of 
publications, dissertations and audio¬ 
video programmes and in bringing out a 
publication of such high quality. 

TrilokN.Dhar 
Former Educational Adviser 
Planning Commission 
New Delhi 
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CONSTlTUnON OP INDIA 

Chapter IVA 


Fundamental 
Duties of Citizens 


AmCLBBlA 

Fundamentd Duties - It shall be the duly of cveiy citizen of India — 

(a) to abide fay the Gonatltution and respect its Ideals and Institutions, 
the Natlonfd Plej and the NsdUmal Anthem; 

(b] to Gherlsh and follow the noble ideals vdilch Inspired our national 
atrugfle for freedom; 

(d to uphold and protect the soverel^ly, unity and Intcgrtly of India; 

(d) to defend the counby and render national service whop called upon 
to do so; 

(d To promote bsnnony and the apUlt of common brotherhood amqf^t 
all the people of India transcending rellgiouB, linguistic and legloiiBl 
or sectional dlvenltlea; to renounce piactlcea derogatory to the 
dignity of women: 

(f1 to value and preserve the rich heritage of our composite culture; 

(g) to protect and Improve the lutural envlioiunent Including Ibrests, 
lakes, rivers, wild life and to have compassion for Uvlng creatuRs; 

(h) to develop tfaesclentiHc temper! humanism ondthespiHtoflnquIiy 
and lelbm: ' 

0) to safeguard public property and to abjuR violence; 

(|) to strive towards cHcellence in all spheres of Individual and cdlectlye 
activity so that the nation constantly rises to higher leveils of 
endeavour and achlevemenL 
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